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PREFACE 


This  book  is  a  panoramic  view  of  New  Harmony 
from  the  portals  and  windows  of  the  Old  Fauntle- 
roy  Home.  It  offers  some  choice  glimpses  of  that 
romantic  setting  and  seeks  to  reflect  with  true  his- 
toric symmetry  some  of  the  colorful  acts  that  have 
passed  on  that  extraordinary  stage. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  author  has  enjoyed 
interesting  contact  with  this  major  Hoosier  site  of 
New  Harmony,  making  of  it  a  special  Mecca  for 
historic  research  and  a  favorite  stage  for  historic 
site  recitals.  In  the  conduct  of  pilgrimages  of  high 
school  classes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana 
University  Extension  Division  and  of  college  classes 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  Indiana  University 
and  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  all  the  main 
features  of  New  Harmony's  outstanding  history 
have  been  fully  presented  in  formal  lectures  and 
student  site  recitals  prepared  and  directed  by  the 
author.  Some  of  these  are  on  file  in  the  University 
Extension  Division  and  Library. 

For  these  programs  a  thorough  digest  was  made 
of  nearly  everything  written  and  spoken  about  New 
Harmony.  For  the  special  purposes  of  this  book,  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  things  written 
and  said  in  New  Harmony.  The  reader  is  asked 
pointedly  now  to  note  the  extensive  use  of  con- 
temporary source  quotations — the  very  words  of 
actors  or  observers  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time — 
such  as  the  speeches  and  writings  of  George  Rapp, 
Frederick  Rapp,  Robert  Owen  and  William  Mac- 
lure,  the  journals,  diaries,  letters  or  books  of  the 
Owen  sons,  Jane  Dale  Owen  Fauntleroy,  Thomas 
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Say,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  Frances  Wright, 
William  Pelham,  Dr.  Aaron  Williams,  William 
Newnham  Blaney,  John  S.  Duss,  Paul  Brown, 
William  Faux,  William  Forster,  William  Hebert, 
Thomas  and  Sarah  Pears,  the  files  of  the  New 
Harmony  papers,  the  records  of  the  Workingmen's 
Institute,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Minerva  So- 
ciety, including  the  productions  of  the  members, 
together  with  interesting  things  said  of  them  by 
those  who  knew  them  best.  These  vital  source 
words  comprise  the  living  content  of  this  treatise. 

The  indefatigable  efforts  of  Miss  Mary  Emily 
Fauntleroy  in  collecting  and  preserving  authentic 
source  data  concerning  the  Fauntleroy  family,  the 
Minerva  Society  and  the  enshrining  of  the  home 
have  been  of  invaluable  assistance.  This  book  is 
really  the  apotheosis  of  her  devoted  career. 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  valued  help  received  from  John  S.  Duss 
of  Ambridge  (Economy),  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
past  two  years,  he  has  visited  New  Harmony  fre- 
quently. On  those  visits,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
beneficial  and  enjoyable  association  with  him  and 
we  have  also  been  in  constant  correspondence. 

Reared  from  early  childhood  within  the  Harmony 
Society  at  Economy,  he  was  privileged  to  know  inti- 
mately some  170  or  more  of  the  members  who  had 
lived  in  their  settlement  here  in  Indiana,  to  which, 
he  says,  they  always  referred  as  "our  home  on  the 
Wabash."  It  became  his  duty  as  trustee  to  care  for 
all  these  old  Harmonites  during  their  last  years  and 
to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  Harmony  Society.  To  do 
this,  he  left  a  brilliant  career  as  one  of  America's 
greatest  music  masters  in  the  days  of  Sousa, 
Damrosch  and  Duss. 
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However,  his  musical  genius  has  found  rare  cor- 
relation with  this  last  service  to  the  Harmony 
Society,  through  his  composition  and  production 
of  their  wonderful  music.  On  June  23,  1939,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Octo-millennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Harmonie  on  the  Wabash — the  125th 
birthday  of  New  Harmony — he  conducted  an  im- 
pressive musical  interpretation  of  the  Harmony 
Society  with  band  and  chorus  in  New  Harmony.  In 
his  eightieth  year,  he  still  wields  a  bewitching 
baton,  as  in  the  days  of  his  continental  triumphs  as 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Orchestra  in  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

His  thorough  understanding  and  his  rare  inter- 
pretation of  the  genuine  spirit  and  history  of  the 
Harmony  Society  have  lifted  the  veil  of  misunder- 
standing that  shrouded  so  long  the  real  life  of  these 
remarkable  people. 

Surely  most  of  the  readers  of  this  book  will  some- 
time be  visitors  in  New  Harmony.  Contemplation 
of  the  words  spoken  and  written  there  will  bring 
reverberations  of  the  very  footsteps  of  those  great 
actors  of  other  days  on  the  familiar  grounds  where 
they  walked,  and  will  cause  their  pictured  lips  to 
speak  with  smiling  welcome  from  the  very  walls 
within  which  their  voices  have  resounded. 

Present-day  Harmonians,  or  Harmonites,  or 
Harmonists,  as  both  the  Rappites  and  the  Owenites 
were  variously  called,  have  been  most  helpful  in  all 
these  researches.  The  spirited  cooperation  of  Clar- 
ence P.  Wolfe,  New  Harmony's  able  and  independent 
editor,  has  been  especially  valuable.  The  Town  of 
the  Fearless  and  Seth  Way  by  Caroline  Dale  Sned- 
eker,  the  master  thesis  of  Helen  Elliott,  "Develop- 
ment of  the  New  Harmony  Community  with  Special 
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SALUTATION 

This  little  book  invites  you  to  pursue 
A  tale  of  eld.   Yet  do  not  here  expect, 
As  in  the  pompous  tomes  of  history, 
To  see  the  lurid  lightnings  of  the  sword, 
Or  hear  the  nervous  clamor  of  the  drum. 
Far  from  the  giant  din  of  war  and  death 
These  pages  lead,  and  rather  turn  the  mind 
To  contemplation  of  a  nobler  strife, 
Whose  heroes  and  whose  heroines  contended 
For  higher  guerdon  than  was  ever  won 
By  sword  or  bayonet.  Their  weapons  were 
The  trenchant  thought,  invincible  ideals, 
The  mighty  armament  of  hope  and  right, 
Justice  and  truth !   The  setting  for  their  deeds 
Is  laid  in  scenes  of  sylvan  majesty 
Deep  in  the  forests  of  America. 
Their  story  offers  pictures  that  adorn 
With  gentle  and  abiding  loveliness 
The  page  of  history. 

There  is  a  home 
Known  by  the  stately  name  of  Fauntleroy 
That  stands  today  in  old  New  Harmony. 
Not  far  away,  the  southern  Wabash  flows — 
A  winding,  green,  historic  avenue 
With  bordering  banks  of  deep  and  cool  recess. 
This  antique  home  looks  forth  across  a  lawn 
Where  hawthorn,  maple,  and  majestic  elm, 
The  flowering  locust  and  the  sassafras 
Provide  a  pleasant  shade  for  summertime, 
And  where  in  June  the  gate-tree  drops  its  rain 
Of  yellow  petals  on  the  tedded  grass. 
Around  this  home  the  shards  of  other  days 
Are  strewn.   A  low  brick  wall  runs  close  at  hand, 
On  which  the  clambering  English  ivy  vine 
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Is  rampant ;  there,  beneath  a  lofty  elm, 

A  quiet  little  company  of  stones, 

Inscribed  with  dim  and  crumbling  characters, 

Gives  to  the  scene  a  solemn  charm.  Nearby, 

Beyond  the  ivied  wall,  who  would  suspect 

That  underneath  that  green  and  moundless  sward 

The  Rappite  folk  who  builded  Harmonie 

Interred  their  dead?   For,  where  those  graves  grow 

old, 
The  eye  discerns  no  relics  of  the  tomb ; 
The  sleepers  in  that  ground  are  unremembered 
By  any  marking  of  memorial  stone. 
Their  faith  returned  the  body  unto  mould 
And  its  obscure  mutations,  but  the  soul 
And  all  its  hope  of  immortality 
They  to  their  Maker  gave  in  confidence. 

Scientists,  artists,  statesmen,  educators — 
It  was  a  fair  and  brilliant  company 
Who  dwelt  within  the  shelter  of  this  home. 
The  Rappites  raised  the  beams  that  built  its  walls; 
Their  anthems  filled  the  echoing  forest  aisles 
With  harmony  majestic  and  divine. 
Then  came  that  second  visionary  host — 
The  Owenites  who  sought  to  consecrate 
An  Eden  in  the  wilderness;  there  followed 
Many  and  many  a  name  of  fair  renown 
To  dignify  the  roster  of  this  home. 
And  here,  while  guns  of  fratricidal  war 
Made  red  the  rivers  of  America, 
A  group  of  sprightly  maidens  met  and  formed 
A  little  sisterhood  of  noble  aims 
Expressly  dedicate  to  truth  and  art, 
Freedom  and  poesy.   Minerva  was 
The  name  they  gave  to  their  society — 
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Minerva,  goddess  excellently  armed 
With  wisdom  and  decision !   We  this  book 
Inaugurate  in  verse  after  the  style 
Of  those  ambitious  girls,  who  dearly  loved 
In  grave  iambics  to  invest  their  thoughts. 

Those  gallant  men,  those  women  on  whose 
cheeks 
The  rose  of  beauty  bloomed — are  they  forgot? 
The  tiny  ivy  string  has  long  made  free 
To  tamper  with  the  stones  that  wear  their  names, 
And  those  once  animated  faces  share — 
By  death  made  statuesque — a  dim  repose; 
And  yet  the  mould  has  never  conquered  them! 
They  live !    Such  nobleness  can  never  die ! 
The  old  home  where  they  dwelt  remembers  them ! 
When  twilight  falls,  before  the  lamps  are  lit, 
Along  the  passages,  upon  the  stair, 
Their  ghostly  garments  sweep ;  their  footfalls  sound 
Faintly  distinct  upon  the  floor;  their  voices 
Endeavor  to  be  audible  once  more — 
A  spirit  wind  suspiring  from  the  past! 

And  still  today  this  antique  home  regards 
The  seasons  with  their  changing  swift  of  scene. 
The  dulcet  summertime  with  gentle  airs 
Plays  out  her  green  and  joyous  festival; 
Then  autumn  comes  and  scatters  all  the  leaves ; 
The  gusty  winds  of  winter,  wet  and  raw, 
Tear  from  the  elms  their  withered  rags  and  spread 
Upon  the  lawn  a  carpet  cold ;  and  spring — 
Spring  with  a  thousand  flowers  fills  the  wood ; 
And  through  it  all,  the  old  historic  home 
Watches  the  pageant  of  mortality, 
And,  in  the  swift  mutations  of  this  life, 
Recalls  the  fadeless  beauties  of  the  past. 

ROSS  F.  LOCKRIDGE,  JR. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  BUILDERS 

Just  before  the  Hoosier  commonwealth  came  into 
the  Union  as  a  state,  the  builders  of  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy  Home  came  to  Indiana.  They  came  one  day 
in  June,  1814,  up  the  Hoosier  Wabash.  The  flatboat 
flotilla  that  brought  one  hundred  of  the  male  asso- 
ciates of  Father  George  Rapp  to  the  beautiful  land- 
ing place  that  is  now  New  Harmony  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  bands  that  ever  coursed  the  his- 
toric Wabash.  They  came  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
Harmony  Society,  better  known  as  the  Rappite 
colony,  to  this  new  land  of  the  west. 

Father  Rapp  had  explored  this  place  some  months 
prior  to  that  time.  With  "the  eye  of  hope"  he  saw 
in  it  a  pleasing  prospect  for  "great  and  beautiful 
plans."  On  February  8,  1814  he  had  written  of  it: 

For  pastures  for  sheep  there  is  plenty  of  high  land,  well 
watered  with  flowing  brooks  and  we  need  not  in  our  life-time 
ever  lift  foot  over  a  stone.  The  fields  and  meadows  are  as  level 
as  a  floor,  still  there  is  grade  enough  for  drainage. 

Here  he  found  a  true  Harmonie,  as  the  name  was 
first  spelled. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  less  than 
three  years  after  a  great  Indian  battle  had  been 
fought  on  the  upper  Wabash — The  Battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe, November  7,  1811.  Only  seventeen  months 
had  passed  since  young  Captain  Zachary  Taylor  had 
made  that  heroic  defense,  much  nearer  down  this 
same  stream,  against  an  all  night  Indian  attack 
September  4th  and  5th,  1812,  on  Fort  Harrison 
(Terre  Haute).   The  valley  of  the  Wabash  was  still 
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almost  a  wilderness.  The  territorial  capital  had 
been  moved  the  preceding  year  from  Vincennes,  on 
the  far  western  border,  to  the  village  of  Corydon  in 
the  new  county  of  Harrison.  Though  it  was  more 
nearly  central  in  location,  yet  it  was  in  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  territory.  The  only  portion  of 
Indiana  that  was  substantially  settled  at  that  time 
was  the  narrow  strip  of  thirteen  counties  closely 
bordering  the  Ohio  River. 

The  devoted  little  band  spent  their  first  night  on 
that  chosen  site  under  a  great  oak  tree  where 
Father  Rapp  later  built  his  mansion.  There  they 
knelt  underneath  the  spreading  branches  and  in- 
voked divine  blessings  upon  their  enterprise.  There 
they  raised  their  voices  in  lusty  songs  of  hope  and 
cheer.  The  ringing  cadences  of  their  faith  and 
Fatherland  must  have  made  strange  reverberations 
among  those  leafy  arches  of  that  western  wilder- 
ness. 

Father  Rapp  believed  sincerely  that  the  "wander- 
ing spirit  of  time"  had  found  a  true  home  here  for 
"a  people  animated  with  the  spirit  of  life  whose 
object  and  disposition  are:  to  be  constantly  engaged 
in  active  and  virtuous  employment.',   He  said : 

Here  is  the  restorative  for  a  new  world  in  the  desert  and 
wilderness,  where  no  one  had  looked  for  nor  anticipated  it. 

Under  this  serene  sky  and  friendly  clime,  will  the  fruits  of 
noble  achievements  and  wholesome  constitutions  come  to 
greater  maturity.* 


*A11  quotations  in  this  chapter  for  which  the  source  is  not 
designated  are  taken  from  Father  Rapp's  original  treatise  of 
which  only  a  few  copies  remain — Thoughts  on  the  Destiny  of 
Man,  Particularly  with  Reference  to  the  Present  Times  by  The 
Harmony  Society  in  Indiana.  A.  D.  182U.  This  quaint  little 
book  was  printed,  published  and  materials  for  it  manufactured 
by  the  Rappites  themselves. 
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He  believed  truly  that  a  millennial  date  had  ar- 
rived for  the  perfection  of  his  little  colony  in  a 
favorite  spot,  and  he  said : 

An  effective  institution  and  power  have  now  appeared  upon 
the  stage  of  life.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon?  It  is 
maturity  of  time.  Vicissitudes  and  successions  have  passed 
away.  .  .  . 

Wherever  such  characters,  such  lively  images  of  habits, 
maxims,  necessities,  inclinations  and  actions,  coincide  among 
a  nation,  people,  community  or  society  united  in  common  feel- 
ing, as  if  so  many  were  only  one,  one  perfect  man,  there  all 
ages  and  all  nations  meet.  And  what  name  shall  be  given  to 
this  great  power  of  souls?  HARMONY. 

Thus  was  Harmonie  built  upon  the  Wabash. 

Father  Rapp  and  his  vanguard  performed  mir- 
acles of  systematic  work  and  when  the  remainder 
of  the  Rappite  colony,  some  800  men,  women,  and 
children,  arrived  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
they  found  this  chosen  spot  of  the  wilderness  lit- 
erally blooming  with  cultivated  life.  Frederick 
Rapp,  whose  real  name  was  Frederick  Reichert,  the 
adopted  son  of  Father  George  Rapp,  brought  the 
remnant  of  the  colony.    He  wrote  on  July  7,  1815 : 

They  have  done  immense  work;  already  125  acres  are  in  corn 
eight  to  ten  feet  high.  Harvest  began  the  last  week  in  June. 
Wheat  and  rye  proved  very  good. 

*       *       * 
The  climate  is  somewhat  warmer  here  than  in  Butler  County. 

They  had  come  to  this  place  from  their  former 
home,  Harmonie,  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 
about  25  miles  from  Pittsburgh  and  12  miles  from 
the  Ohio  River.  They  had  left  that  place  after  10 
years  of  thrifty  growth  because  they  wanted  a  loca- 
tion farther  west,  on  a  navigable  stream  and  in  a 
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warmer  clime.  They  had  found  an  eligible  situation 
here  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Wabash,  about  fifty 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

Here  in  their  "green  and  tranquil  valley"  they 
built  another  Harmonie  for  the  better  development 
of  their  system,  as  denned  by  Father  Rapp : 

An  universal  system  has  appeared  for  a  higher  social  life, 
at  present  grossly  and  artfully  derided,  yet  never  to  be 
mocked  away.  Plain  truth  will  be  self-evident,  a  little  leaven 
will  ferment  the  whole  dough;  this  is  done  by  the  fundamental 
rules  of  harmony. 

*       *       * 

There  is  no  stopping  nor  retrograding  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  a  pressing  forward  to  the  goal  where  a  temple  of 
God  is  erected  in  a  green  and  tranquil  and  delightful  valley, 
that  those  who  are  susceptible  of  light  may  find  consolation 
and  repose,  and  worship  in  the  holy  Tabernacle,  in  unison,  in 
order,  and  in  harmony. 

These  Rappites  were  a  sturdy  people  of  the  mid- 
dle class  from  the  province  of  Wiirttemberg,  Ger- 
many. Though  most  of  them  were  peasants,  some 
were  well  educated.  In  Wiirttemberg,  George  Rapp 
had  proclaimed  a  new  faith  in  1787  and  founded 
the  society  of  which  he  had  become  a  real  patriarch. 
Because  of  persecution,  he  had  migrated  with  his 
following  to  America  in  1803-4  and  had  established 
the  first  Harmonie  in  Pennsylvania.  Starting  there 
with  only  $800.00  they  had  made  such  progress  that 
when  it  was  decided  to  move  farther  west  the  com- 
munity property  was  sold  at  a  sacrifice  for  $100,000 
and  they  had  much  wealth  besides.  Father  Rapp 
purchased  24,734  acres  on  the  lower  Wabash,  mostly 
government  land,  for  $61,050  and  added  other  tracts 
later,  making  a  total  of  about  30,000  acres  for  this 
Harmonie  in  Indiana. 
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It  should  be  explained  here  that  the  name,  Rap- 
pites,  was  never  applied  to  the  members  of  the  Har- 
mony Society  by  themselves.  It  is  applied  to  them 
only  at  this  settlement  in  Indiana  and  it  came  into 
vogue  here  after  they  left.  They  always  called 
themselves  Members  of  the  Harmony  Society  or 
George  Rapp  and  his  Associates.  John  S.  Duss, 
who  knew  them  so  well,  maintains  very  stoutly  that 
it  is  incorrect  historically  to  call  them  Rappites. 
However,  this  usage  has  become  so  firmly  established 
by  the  practice  of  more  than  a  century  that  it  can 
hardly  be  altered  now.  It  is  the  best  way  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Owenites.  Both  Rappites  and 
Owenites  are  Harmonians,  or  Harmonites,  or  Har- 
monists, and  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any 
of  these  names. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  true  historic  justice  to  recog- 
nize the  preeminent  leadership  of  Father  George 
Rapp,  together  with  the  eminent  service  of  his  great 
assistant,  Frederick  Rapp,  who  took  the  name  of 
his  foster  father,  by  characterizing  as  Rappites  the 
singular  and  devoted  group  that  followed  them  so 
faithfully.  However,  they  should  be  called  the  Har- 
mony Society  whenever  feasible. 

Their  first  function  was  that  of  builders.  Under 
their  skillful  and  industrious  hands  there  arose,  as 
if  by  magic,  a  substantial  community  of  log,  frame 
and  brick  houses  and  four  large  community  build- 
ings. The  log  houses  were  gradually  replaced  by 
frame  and  brick  structures.  There  was  a  great 
frame  church,  having  a  lofted  belfry  in  which  a 
huge  clock  with  face  eight  feet  in  diameter  sounded 
the  hours  and  quarters.  In  1822,  the  immense  brick 
church  was  built  near  it.  The  house  of  Father  Rapp 
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was  a  "square  mansion  of  brick,"  described  by  Cap- 
tain Blaney  as  "very  large  and  handsome,  and 
would  be  esteemed  a  good  house  in  any  part  of 
Europe."  Dr.  Aaron  Williams  explained  that  "for 
the  honor  of  the  society,  he  (Rapp)  was  expected  to 
live  in  a  larger  and  better  house,  where  friends  and 
guests  might  receive  hospitality."  The  community 
houses,  consisting  of  four  men's  dormitories  and  a 
combination  fort  and  granary,  were  all  of  solid 
masonry.  Of  these  the  principal  dormitory  No.  2, 
No.  4,  the  fort  and  granary,  No.  3  (of  which  the 
Owenites  made  a  tavern),  still  stand  substantially 
as  their  builders  erected  them.  The  first  Rappite 
tavern  was  a  frame  building  that  stood  at  the  corner 
of  Tavern  and  Main  Streets.  It  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared. No.  4  was  converted  into  a  theatre  and  is 
now  a  garage.  With  characteristic  system  all  build- 
ings were  numbered.  Thus  the  first  dormitory  was 
No.  1,  the  main  dormitory  was  No.  2,  the  present 
tavern  No.  3,  etc.  The  substantial  frame  dwelling 
which  is  now  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  was  No. 
53.  We  shall  use  No.  53  interchangeably  with  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  It  is  to  be  remembered  how- 
ever that  it  first  became  the  Fauntleroy  Home  when 
Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  purchased  it  in  1840. 

Frederick  Rapp,  who  was  the  efficient  and  trusted 
prime  minister  and  business  agent  in  charge  of  the 
main  temporal  concerns  of  the  Harmony  Society, 
superintended  most  of  the  building.  These  buildings 
today  give  concrete  testimony  of  his  rare  architec- 
tural genius.   On  June  27,  1823,  he  wrote : 

The  builders  of  our  town  are  progressing  rapidly  in  rearing 
up  good  houses  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  indus- 
try is  everywhere  blessed  with  plenty  and  their  united  efforts 
crowned  with  success. 
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One  entire  block  in  this  quaint  little  village  con- 
stituted a  manufacturing  center.  It  contained,  along 
with  some  smaller  shops,  a  saw  mill,  a  linen  mill,  a 
cotton  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  brick  yard,  a  brewery, 
and  a  distillery.  Thus  industry  was  diversified  so 
that  every  member  of  this  busy  society  found  outlet 
for  individual  genius.  Captain  William  Newnham 
Blaney,  an  English  traveler,  who  visited  Harmonie 
in  1823,  thus  described  their  versatility: 

They  carry  on  almost  every  kind  of  useful  manufacture,  and 
make  hats,  shoes,  sadlery,  linen,  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  etc. 
Their  broad  cloth  is  very  good ;  and  their  flannel  of  so  excellent 
a  quality,  many  of  the  English  settlers  at  Albion  say  that  it  is 
superior  to  the  best  Welsh  flannel  they  brought  out  with  them. 
Everyone  belongs  to  some  particular  trade  or  employment,  and 
never  interferes  with  the  others,  or  even  indeed  knows  what 
they  are  about.  The  only  occasion  on  which  they  are  all  called 
out,  is  in  the  event  of  sudden  bad  weather,  when  the  hay  or 
corn  is  cut,  but  not  carried.  In  such  a  case,  Rapp  blows  a 
horn,  and  the  whole  community,  both  men  and  women,  leave 
their  occupations,  run  out  to  the  fields,  and  the  crop  is  soon 
gathered  in,  or  placed  in  safety.  There  is  a  party  of  black- 
smiths, shoemakers,  weavers,  shepherds,  ploughmen  or  agri- 
culturists, etc. 

A  foreman  in  each  department  of  business  was 
responsible  for  its  management.  These  Harmonists 
were  indeed  productive.  Their  brewery  had  a  regu- 
lar output  of  500  gallons  of  beer  every  other  day 
and  their  main  distillery  36  gallons  of  whiskey 
daily.  In  addition  twenty  gallons  of  whiskey  a  day 
were  produced  in  a  small  log  still  for  which  the 
pump  was  operated  by  two  dogs,  each  treading  an 
hour  alternately.  Most  of  this  was  for  purposes  of 
trade. 

The  principles  of  the  Rappite  faith  were  as  simple 
and  substantial  as  their  buildings.   There  were  four 
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great  corner  stones  of  fundamental  principles  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Rappite  house  of  harmony.  These 
were: 

Community  living. 

Uniform  religious  devotion,  which  included  belief  in  the 

near  approach  of  the  Millennium. 
Celibacy. 
Unremitting  toil  and  self  denial. 

The  Harmony  Society  exhibited  an  almost  ideal 
example  of  pure  communal  living.  Their  social  and 
economic  faith  conformed  literally  to  Acts  IV,  32: 

And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  soul ;  neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things 
which  he  possessed  was  his  own;  but  they  had  all  things 
common. 

They  put  all  their  individual  wealth  into  a  common 
fund.  It  was  first  provided  that  in  case  of  a  with- 
drawal any  member's  money  should  be  refunded  to 
him  without  interest.  If  he  had  come  in  without 
capital,  he  would  be  awarded  such  a  sum  as  his 
conduct  justified.  This  provision  was  abrogated  in 
Harmonie,  Pennsylvania,  in  1808.  In  1818,  at  Har- 
monie  on  the  Wabash  all  records  of  individual  prop- 
erty were  destroyed,  and  all  bound  themselves  abso- 
lutely and  only  to  those  interests  which  add  to  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  all.  Their  motto  was : 

We  endure  and  suffer,  labor  and  toil,  sow  and  reap,  with  and 
for  each  other. 

This  policy  more  fully  elaborated  reads : 

Here,  the  members  kindly  assist  each  other,  in  difficulty  and 
danger  and  share  with  each  other  the  enjoyments  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  life ;  one  lives  in  the  breast  of  another,  and  forgets 
himself;  all  their  undertakings  are  influenced  by  a  social  spirit, 
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glowing  with  noble  energy  and  generous  feeling,  and  pressing 
forward  to  the  haven  of  their  mutual  prosperity. 

Although  it  would  hardly  be  correct  to  designate 
the  Harmony  Society  as  an  exclusively  religious 
society,  yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  was  a  deeply 
religious  community.  If  religion  did  not  actually 
dominate  the  community,  it  played  a  most  important 
part  in  it.  The  Rappite  creed  here  recites : 

Nothing  can  be  compared  to  a  religious  society,  that  suc- 
ceeds in  properly  uniting  its  temporal  with  its  spiritual  con- 
cerns. It  can  do  everything.  That  which  a  single  individual  in 
a  long  time  and  at  an  enormous  expense  can  scarcely,  or  per- 
haps not  at  all  accomplish,  is  achieved  by  such  a  society  in  a 
short  time  and  with  but  very  trifling  cost. 

Father  Rapp  was  a  genuine  patriarch  as  well  as 
preacher  and  prophet.  He  was  a  born  leader — six 
feet  tall  and  of  strong  and  commanding  physique. 
Never  idle,  he  was  always  in  the  fields  and  factories, 
or  engaged  in  the  study  of  several  sciences  and 
preparing  his  sermons.  He  was  in  the  mature  prime 
of  life,  fifty-seven  years  old,  when  Harmonie  on  the 
Wabash  was  founded.  He  maintained  a  patriarchy 
as  truly  as  did  Abraham  of  old.  No  shepherd  ever 
guided  and  guarded  his  flock  more  faithfully.  The 
church  was  the  center  of  the  community.  Regular 
religious  services  were  held  one  or  more  times  dur- 
ing the  week  and  twice,  or  more,  on  Sunday  at  which 
Father  Rapp  preached  to  all  his  followers.  His  doc- 
trine was  simple : 

Love  to  God  above  all  and  to  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

He  maintained  an  informal  confessional.  Through 
his  great  sincerity  he  held  the  complete  confidence 
of  all  his  people,  and  by  his  vast  prestige  he  ad- 
justed all  their  individual  troubles. 
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William  Hebert  of  London,  visiting  Harmonie  in 
1823,  wrote  of  Father  Rapp : 

He  is  their  alpha  and  omega,  without  whom  they  think  noth- 
ing, do  nothing,  and  perhaps  would  have  been  nothing. 

He  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  coming 
soon,  and  he  taught  his  followers  to  expect  the  mil- 
lennium and  to  be  prepared  for  it.  Dr.  Aaron  Wil- 
liams says  that  before  leaving  Germany  "they  had 
generally  adopted  the  millennarian  theory  of  the  per- 
sonal and  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ,  which  they 
regarded  as  near  at  hand."  Father  Rapp  expected 
confidently  that  he  would  live  to  see  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  and  that  the  great  trust  would  be 
vouchsafed  him  of  presenting  his  faithful  followers 
to  the  Savior  in  person. 

After  the  removal  to  Economy,  he  had  $500,000.00 
in  gold  and  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
baked  flour  stored  away  with  which  to  furnish  food 
and  transportation  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  where  he  believed  the  ascension  would  take 
place.  For  some  years  after  his  death,  his  faithful 
and  practical  followers  kept  this  money  and  flour 
intact,  but  finally  when  it  began  to  be  feared  that 
the  flour  was  getting  musty,  it  was  made  into  whis- 
key. The  gold  was  kept  until  the  Civil  War  and 
then  converted  into  greenbacks  at  a  premium. 

The  old  patriarch's  last  quoted  words  at  the  age 
of  ninety  in  1847  were : 

If  I  did  not  know  that  the  dear  Lord  meant  I  should  present 
you  all  to  Him,  I  should  think  my  last  moment  has  come. 

His  last  sermon  was  from  his  death-bed  to  his 
congregation  outside  the  window.  He  wished  his 
followers  to  bear  themselves  as  if  they  were  under- 
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going  a  natural  transition  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Life  in  Harmonie  was  a  "heavenly  sojourn  upon 
earth."  This  was  the  creed : 

That  divine  philosophy  which  harmoniously  combines  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  concerns  of  life,  requires  no  arbitrary 
laws.  Those  good  men  who  are  influenced  by  its  doctrines 
always  do,  without  compulsion,  that  which  they  know  is  right, 
merely  from  their  love  of  virtue. 

Thus  the  Rappite  community  of  Harmonie  was  con- 
ceived to  be  a  "Noble  Asylum!  where  brethren  live 
together  in  unity  and  love,  and  form  upon  earth,  a 
Kingdom  of  God."  Their  creed  explained : 

The  human  heart  must  be  warmed  by  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  exalted  to  its  God,  and  transformed  into  His  image, 
before  it  can  be  qualified  for  the  pure  enjoyments  of  that 
brotherly  union,  where  the  true  principles  of  religion  and  the 
prudent  regulations  of  industry  and  economy,  by  their  united 
influence,  produce  a  heaven  upon  earth — a  true  HARMONY. 

Their  beautiful  brick  church,  built  in  1822  in  the 
form  of  a  Maltese  Cross,  expressed  the  nobility  of 
their  faith,  for  it  was  indeed  a  temple  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  body  of  the  building  was  eighty  feet 
square,  and  there  were  four  main  entrances,  one  for 
each  wing,  all  closed  by  folding  doors.  The  upper 
story  was  supported  by  twenty-eight  Doric  columns 
made  of  walnut,  cherry  and  sassafras.  The  walnut 
pillars  were  six  feet  in  circumference  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  Tradition  maintains  that  the  plan  of 
this  church  was  given  Father  Rapp  in  a  dream 
which  came  to  him  three  times.  Just  above  the  main 
entrance  a  wreath  and  a  rose  were  carved  by  Fred- 
erick Rapp  with  the  inscription,  "Micha  4v8." 
Translated  it  would  read : 

Unto  thee  shall  come  a  golden  rose,  the  first  dominion. 
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This  was  understood  to  bear  suggestion  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  millennium.  This  artistic  tablet,  which  also 
bears  the  date  1822,  is  now  above  the  stone  doorway 
at  the  west  entrance  to  the  school  building,  which 
stands  where  the  great  church  stood. 

The  first  church  built  in  1816  stood  nearby.  It 
was  a  two-story  frame  building,  seventy-five  feet 
long,  fifty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  high.  It  had  a  big 
belfry  and  a  huge  clock.  The  hours  were  tolled  by  a 
large  bell,  which  could  be  heard  seven  miles,  and  a 
smaller  bell  sounded  the  quarters.  The  steeple  was 
shattered  by  lightning  during  the  Owen  regime,  and 
the  building  was  taken  down  in  1836.  The  brick 
church  was  not  removed  entirely  until  1874. 

Celibacy  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
unique  factor  of  Rappite  life.  At  least,  this  was  the 
outside  view  expressed  of  them  by  the  visitors  who 
wrote  of  their  customs.  Strictly  construed,  this 
meant  that  there  was  no  marriage  and  no  sex  in- 
dulgence. This  strange  practice  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  their  religion  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  belief  that  the  millennium  was 
near  at  hand.  If  the  world  was  to  end  in  their  day, 
why  propagate  the  species?  Moreover,  such  asceti- 
cism was  direct  preparation  for  the  Messiah's  second 
advent  and  for  that  first  resurrection  in  which 
'They  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage." 
Rapp's  followers  meant  to  be  numbered  first  among 
those  who  should  stand  with  the  Lamb  on  Mt.  Zion. 
Although  most  of  the  members  were  married  when 
the  order  was  founded  and  although  marriages  were 
performed  by  Father  Rapp  himself  for  two  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  first  community,  the 
resolution  of  celibacy  was  adopted  by  general  con- 
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sent  in  1807  and  from  that  time  forward  adhered  to 
faithfully. 

Dr.  Aaron  Williams  wrote  a  series  of  articles  at 
Economy,  Pennsylvania,  in  1866  on  the  Harmony 
Society,  which  were  formally  approved  in  writing 
by  the  trustees,  R.  L.  Baker  and  Jacob  Henrici. 
He  made  this  interesting  explanation  of  celibacy: 

The  practice  of  celibacy  was  also  only  a  more  full  and  con- 
sistent carrying  out  of  their  fundamental  principles  of  entire 
equality  in  all  things,  which  implied  an  abstinence  on  the  part 
of  individuals  from  every  indulgence  in  which  all  alike  might 
not  participate. 

Strangely,  though  consistently  enough,  he  adds: 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  The 
question  having  arisen  as  to  what  gratification  should  be 
allowed  to  the  non-users  of  the  weed,  as  an  equivalent  to  that 
luxury,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  all  alike  should  abstain. 

One  of  the  members  long  years  after  the  commu- 
nity left  the  Wabash  said,  "We  voluntarily  and 
unanimously  adopted  celibacy  altogether  from  reli- 
gious motives  in  order  to  withdraw  our  lives  entirely 
from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  The  single  men  lived  in 
the  dormitories.  Husbands  and  wives  continued  to 
live  together  with  their  families  in  the  same  house, 
treating  each  other  as  brother  and  sister  in  Christ. 
There  was  ample  scriptural  support  for  this  strange 
custom;  such  as,  for  instance,  the  precept  of  the 
bachelor  apostle : 

This  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short:  it  remaineth  that 
both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none. 

If  we  may  accept  the  views  of  early  observers  and 
writers,  we  may  well  believe  that  never  was  a  more 
fundamental  resolution  more  solemnly  kept  than 
this  doctrine  of  celibacy  on  the  Wabash.  There  is  no 
public  record  of  a  single  marriage  or  a  single  birth 
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during  the  ten  years  the  Harmony  Society  was 
there.  There  is  some  tradition  that  a  few  became 
dissatisfied  and  left  the  community,  but  they  must 
have  been  very  few.   No  names  are  listed. 

William  Owen  makes  mention  in  his  diary  March 
30,  1825,  of  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Muller,  the 
Rappite  schoolmaster,  who  was  then  preparing  to 
leave  Harmonie  for  Economy  and  said: 

He  told  me  today  that  marriage  is  not  forbidden  amongst 
them,  but  that  as  they  expect  Christ  to  reappear  soon,  they 
wish  to  be  prepared,  to  meet  him  in  a  fit  state,  which  could  not 
be  if  they  were  taken  up  by  sensual  pleasures. 

Dr.  Muller  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning. 
He  taught  the  Rappite  school,  stressing  music 
especially,  in  his  home — a  large  two-story  brick 
house  which  remained  standing  until  1913.  He  also 
operated  a  small  printing  press  in  his  home. 

John  S.  Duss,  the  last  male  trustee  of  the  Harmony 
Society,  is  authority  for  the  rational  belief  that  the 
celibate  rule  was  subject  to  rare  relaxation  within 
the  society.  But  so  far  as  the  world  knew  then  or 
can  know  now,  it  was  observed  with  a  consistency 
that  was  highly  creditable  to  the  sincerity  of  its 
devotees. 

This  strange  establishment  of  harmony  in  Har- 
monie without  marriage  naturally  brought  some 
humorous  reflections.  Lord  Byron,  in  Canto  XV  of 
his  Don  Juan,  makes  facetious  reference  to  Rapp's 
embargo  of  marriage : 

Why  call'd  he  "Harmony"  a  state  sans  wedlock? 
Now  here  I  have  got  the  preacher  at  a  deadlock. 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 

Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly; 

But  whether  Reverend  Rapp  learn'd  this  in  Germany 

Or  no,  'tis  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly. 
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Of  the  many  cardinal  qualities  for  which  the 
Harmony  Society  was  noted,  industry  was  outstand- 
ing. Constant  work  in  useful  forms  of  occupation 
and  in  tasks  best  suited  to  them  was  the  portion  of 
every  member  of  the  community.  It  was  said, 
though,  that  they  "worked  gently." 

They  worked  their  animals  systematically  and 
gently.  Simple  machinery  was  used  to  great  advan- 
tage. They  sang  while  they  worked.  An  attractive 
word  picture  of  these  archaic  but  efficient  forms  of 
industry  is  found  in  the  diary  of  William  Owen,  re- 
counting some  of  the  observations  of  his  father  and 
himself  on  their  first  full  day  in  Harmonie,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1824: 

In  the  southeast  part  of  the  town  we  found  in  a  log  house, 
the  distillery,  which  appeared  of  a  simple  construction.  The 
water  required  is  pumped  by  two  dogs,  who  moved  alternately 
a  tread  wheel.  Each  dog  pumps  for  an  hour.  They  make  2nd 
and  3rd  spirits  without  any  trouble.  As  the  machine  performs 
the  whole  process  the  whiskey  runs  out  quite  ready  for  use. 
They  make  a  large  quantity  for  sale. . . . 

The  cotton  mill  is  driven  by  oxen  walking  on  an  inclined 
plane.  The  mill  stopped  to  let  them  rest  and  while  we  waited 
till  the  shower  was  over,  the  women  in  the  room  formed  a 
circle  and  sang  several  songs  to  us  of  their  own  accord.  The 
words  are  usually  about  friendship  and  harmony  and  the  music 
is  their  own.  Those  who  work  together  learn  to  sing  with  each 
other,  thus  forming  a  number  of  small  singing  parties.  .  .  . 

There  was  no  waste  of  energy,  time,  or  skill  in 
Harmonie  under  the  Rappites.  Their  work  fol- 
lowed a  well-fixed  routine  day  by  day.  All  the  people 
rose  between  five  and  six  and  had  an  early  breakfast 
after  which  the  day's  occupation  began  at  once.  At 
nine  there  was  a  short  rest  for  a  light  lunch  and  an 
hour  for  a  good  dinner  at  twelve.  At  three  in  the 
afternoon,  vesperbrod  was  taken  and  at  the  close  of 
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the  long  day  there  was  a  big  supper  between  six  and 
seven.  Some  of  them  took  liberal  portions  of  bread 
and  cheese  to  their  bedsides  lest  they  grow  faint 
during  the  night.  The  Rappites  had  plenty  of  plain 
wholesome  food.  Curfew  rang  at  nine  and  all  were 
in  bed.  The  women  worked  in  the  fields  with  the 
men,  especially  in  seed  time  and  harvest. 

Oftentimes  great  companies  marched  in  a  body 
to  the  fields  to  the  music  of  the  band  which  cheered 
them  with  old  German  hymns  from  the  hillside  while 
they  labored  in  the  valleys.  This  must  have  inspired 
them,  for  they  were  known  to  harvest  one  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  in  a  day  with  the  old-fashioned  hand 
sickle.  Father  Rapp  sometimes  shouted  exhortations 
and  encouragement  to  them,  speaking  through  his 
great  trumpet  from  a  vantage  point  on  the  hill- 
side. This  trumpet,  an  odd  sort  of  metal  megaphone, 
is  now  in  the  New  Harmony  Library  and  Museum. 

Life  in  the  Harmony  Society  was  one  constant 
round  of  self-denial.  They  were  almost  without 
diversion  or  ornament.  Both  men  and  women 
dressed  plainly  in  a  somewhat  uniform  style  with  no 
thought  of  adornment.  Even  in  eating  and  drinking 
they  practiced  some  self-denial.  Although  they  had 
an  abundance  of  food  at  all  times  and  although  they 
manufactured  in  great  quantities  the  best  drinks 
that  were  to  be  found  anywhere — cider,  wine, 
whiskey,  beer — they  usually  limited  themselves,  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  using  for  the  most  part  only 
the  plainest  food  and  the  most  common  liquor  in 
stinted  amounts.  This  was  essential  to  their  destiny 
as  their  creed  recited : 

Such  a  society  can  only  be  happy,  whilst  every  species  of 
luxury  is  excluded  entirely  from  their  peaceful  abode,  because, 
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were  it  otherwise,  their  garden  would  lose  its  usefulness  and 
beauty  and  soon  be  transformed  into  a  desolate  wilderness. 

No  wonder  the  Rappites  were  prosperous.  William 
Faux  said:  "It  is  the  wise  policy  of  this  people  to 
buy  nothing  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make 
or  raise,  and  their  industry  and  ingenuity  are  ir- 
resistible. They  have  much  to  sell  at  their  own  price, 
of  almost  everything  domestic  and  foreign."  Their 
productions  were  of  the  best.  They  had  wonderful 
vineyards  and  orchards  on  the  hillsides  and  good 
grain  fields  on  the  plains  and  lowlands.  They  culti- 
vated a  great  deal  of  cotton,  mostly  in  small  fields 
and  patches.  They  had  the  best  of  Merino  sheep 
and  good  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds.  Their  goods 
were  transported  up  and  down  the  Wabash,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  to  many  inland 
ports.  They  were  as  diligent  in  trade  as  they  were 
in  production.  Everywhere  the  brand  of  the  Har- 
mony Society  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  quality. 
They  maintained  branch  stores  in  Vincennes, 
Shawneetown  and  Terre  Haute.  Great  wealth  was 
amassed  for  the  community.  The  people  lived  in 
absolute  security,  free  from  want  and  entirely  safe 
from  all  the  economic  ills  of  life. 

Strangely  enough  this  commendable  thrift  and 
foresight  were  regarded  by  some  of  the  leading 
visitors  as  anomalous  for  a  religious  sect  that  con- 
templated the  near  approach  of  the  millennium.  Wil- 
liam Hebert  wrote  in  1823 : 

It  is  this  excessive  spirit  of  trade  in  the  Harmonians  that 
forms  the  great  defect,  and  I  may  say  the  anomaly  of  their 
character,  considered  as  a  society  of  rigid  and  puritanical 
Christians,  living  remote  from  the  political  world,  as  one  would 
have  supposed,  with  a  view  to  independence  of  its  cares  and 
pursuits. 
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After  visiting  the  great  churches  and  comment- 
ing upon  the  wonderful  bell,  he  added: 

As  if,  however,  the  good  Harmonians  could  not  lose  sight  of 
a  gainful  utility  in  any  thing,  the  vaults  of  their  new  church 
are  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  stores  of  various  kinds. 
In  descending  from  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  (from  which 
a  beautiful  scene  presents  itself  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
united  industry)  we  perceived  that  the  upper  compartment  of 
that  building  was  also  used  as  a  store  for  grain,  earthenware, 
cotton,  &c. 

William  Forster,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England,  wrote  this  impression  of  the 
Harmony  Society  on  the  Wabash,  December  5,  1821 : 

It  has  to  me  more  the  appearance  of  a  community  devoted  to 
temporal  aggrandizement  than  to  religious  attainment.  Their 
industry,  neatness,  and  order  and  especially  their  cleanliness, 
are  great. 

Robert  Owen  paid  this  tribute  to  the  Rappites  as 
he  found  them  in  Harmonie : 

It  is  due  to  the  society  who  formed  this  settlement  to  state 
that  I  have  not  yet  met  with  more  kind-hearted,  temperate, 
and  industrious  citizens,  nor  found  men  more  sincere,  upright, 
and  honest  in  all  dealings,  than  the  Harmonists. 

There  were  some  strange  paradoxes  in  the  Rapp- 
ite  life,  however,  which  can  be  explained  best  per- 
haps by  concluding  that  in  Father  Rapp,  and  per- 
haps in  Frederick  Rapp  as  well,  there  was  a  strange 
contradiction  of  practicality  and  mysticism  that 
touched  responsive  chords  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Although  he  believed  mainly  in  hard  work, 
simple  faith  and  self-denial,  he  seemed  to  have  made 
some  appeal  to  occult  influences.  William  Faux, 
whose  writings  it  should  be  said,  have  not  been  taken 
very  favorably,  heard  him  preach  November  21, 
1819,  and  wrote: 
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He  does  much  by  signs  and  by  an  impressive  manner  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  which,  he  says,  is  the  arm  of  God,  and  that 
they  must  obey  it. 

If  he  received  inspiration  and  direction  in  dreams 
he  may  have  tried  some  forms  of  imagery  to  effect 
his  purposes.  The  great  church — his  dream  product 
— can  be  taken  as  an  example  of  this.  William 
Hebert  said  of  it : 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  myself  to  be  in  the  woods  of  Indiana, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Wabash,  while  pacing  the  long  resounding 
aisles  and  surveying  the  stately  colonnades  of  this  church. 

The  Footprint  Rock,  just  as  it  has  been  viewed 
in  New  Harmony  for  more  than  a  century,  is  still 
regarded  by  popular  fancy  as  a  queer  reflection  of 
the  mysticism  of  Father  Rapp.  William  Owen  re- 
cords in  his  diary,  December  18,  1824,  only  the  fol- 
lowing simple  facts  concerning  it :  "In  the  back  yard 
(of  Rapp's  home)  we  saw  a  stone  with  the  mark 
of  two  feet  upon  it,  with  a  ring  in  front,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  an  Indian  before  it  hardened. 
Mr.  Rapp  found  it  upon  the  Mississippi  and  sent 
some  men  to  hew  it  from  the  rock."  Schoolcraft 
called  it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  the 
tradition  will  probably  live  that  the  prints  were 
made  by  the  feet  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  as  he  appeared 
to  Father  Rapp.  Such  legends  are  relished.  There  is 
nothing  to  show,  however,  that  Father  Rapp  ever 
made  such  a  pretension. 

Although  there  was  no  ornament  in  the  Rappite 
homes  or  in  their  dress,  their  gardens  were  filled 
with  flowers;  and  potted  plants  were  found  in  pro- 
fusion on  the  tables  and  walls  of  the  work-shops. 
Sightly  trees,  such  as  the  locust  and  elm,  were  syste- 
matically placed  along  the  streets  and  all  about  so 
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as  to  furnish  shade  and  provide  an  attractive  pros- 
pect. The  growing  of  fine  flowers  seems  to  have 
been  their  main  diversion.  William  Cobbett  said: 
"I  observe  that  these  people  are  very  fond  of 
flowers,  by  the  bye;  the  cultivation  of  them,  and 
music,  are  their  chief  amusements."  He  added  that 
their  flowers  were  finer  than  any  he  had  hitherto  seen 
in  America.  Even  the  graves  were  filled  with  flowers. 

The  climax  of  Rappite  mysticism  was  to  be  found 
in  the  labyrinth.  Those  who  successfully  followed  its 
"circuitous  walks,  enclosed  by  high  hedges  and  bor- 
dered with  flowering  shrubbery,"  so  as  to  reach  the 
temple  in  the  center  which  had  a  rough  exterior  but 
which  was  "neatly  fitted  up  and  prettily  furnished," 
found  gratifying  demonstration  that  toil  and  suffer- 
ing may  be  succeeded  by  happy  repose.  Thus  it  was 
depicted  by  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

This  labyrinth,  or  mystic  maze,  was  located  at  the 
southern  limit  of  the  town,  just  west  of  the  Mt. 
Vernon  road  in  the  area  leading  to  the  southern 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  on  to  the  Cut  Off  stream. 
It  seems  to  have  been  fashioned  somewhat  after 
the  mythical  Cretan  Labyrinth,  made  famous  by 
Theseus  and  the  Minotaur. 

Harmonie  among  the  Rappites  was  a  state  within 
a  state — sufficient  unto  itself.  Except  for  commercial 
contact  with  the  outside,  the  community  might  as 
well  have  been  inclosed  within  Chinese  walls.  Nearly 
all  dealings  with  the  outside  world  were  conducted  by 
Frederick  Rapp  who  was  ambassador  extraordinary 
for  the  little  state  and  a  veritable  artist  and  genius 
in  many  lines.  Indeed  he  was  indispensable  to  the 
Harmony  Society.  He  was  the  delegate  from  Gib- 
son County,  which  then  included  Harmonie,  to  the 
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constitutional  convention  at  Corydon  where  the 
first  Constitution  of  Indiana  was  written  under  the 
old  Constitution  Elm  in  1816.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  committee  that  selected  Indian- 
apolis as  the  site  for  a  new  capital  in  1820,  while 
that  region  was  still  almost  an  unbroken  forest. 
The  kingdom  of  Rapp  maintained  harmony  with 
government  while  having  little  to  do  with  it.  This 
community  offered  no  problem  for  the  law.  All  taxes 
were  paid  in  full  and  not  a  single  civil  or  criminal 
case  ever  came  to  the  courts  from  Harmonie  under 
the  Rapp  regime. 

In  1824  this  snug  little  state  was  offered  for  sale 
in  a  remarkable  advertisement  which  contained 
these  informative  paragraphs : 

Town  of  Harmonie  with  20,000  acres  of  first-rate  land 
adjoining,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Big  Wabash,  sev- 
enty miles  by  water  from  its  mouth,  only  fifteen  miles  by  land 
from  the  Ohio  River.  Wabash  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for 
boats  of  twenty  tons  burden,  and  a  great  part  of  the  year  for 
steamboats  of  middle  class.  Two  thousand  acres  of  highly 
cultivated  land,  fifteen  of  it  in  vineyard,  thirty-five  in  apple 
orchard,  containing  1,500  bearing  apple  and  pear  trees.  Con- 
siderable peach  orchards  and  pleasure  gardens  with  bearing 
and  ornamental  trees. 

One  large  three-story  water-power  merchant  mill;  extensive 
factory  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  2  saw  mills,  1  oil  and  hemp 
mill,  1  large  brick  and  stone  warehouse,  2  large  granaries,  1 
store,  a  large  tavern,  6  large  frame  buildings  used  as  me- 
chanics' shops,  1  tanyard  of  fifty  vats,  3  frame  barns,  50  x  100, 
with  one  thrashing  machine;  3  large  sheep  stables,  6  two-story 
brick  dwellings,  60  x  60 ;  40  two-story  brick  and  frame  dwell- 
ings; 86  log  dwellings;  all  houses  have  stables  and  gardens;  2 
large  distilleries,  1  brewery. 

Through  Richard  Flower  of  the  Albion  Commu- 
nity, this  advertisement  came  to  the  attention  of 
Robert  Owen,  a  great  philanthropist  and  manufac- 
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turer  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland.  In  December,  1824, 
Mr.  Owen  came  to  Harmonie.  In  one  deal  he  bought 
the  entire  estate  of  some  30,000  acres  and  the  houses 
of  the  Rappites  for  $150,000  together  with  personal 
property,  including  machinery,  farm  implements, 
livestock,  whiskey,  and  wool  for  $40,000.  This  sched- 
ule included  140  milch  cows,  125  steers,  5  bulls,  28 
heifers,  500  sheep,  250  hogs,  16  horses,  8  ploughs, 
and  8  wagons  or  carts. 

The  sale  was  made  at  a  sacrifice.  The  property 
was  worth  probably  a  great  deal  more  than  Owen 
paid  for  it.  In  addition  to  this  material  wealth,  the 
Harmony  Society  had  other  wealth  that  was  not 
seen  by  outsiders.  It  is  believed  that  they  had  vast 
amounts  of  silver  bullion,  estimated  as  high  as  two 
million  dollars  or  more.  This,  with  other  forms  of 
wealth  that  could  be  easily  transported,  was  car- 
ried away  with  them. 

They  owned  also  at  this  time  the  main  part  of 
what  is  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Terre  Haute.  It 
had  been  secured  by  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage 
for  about  a  thousand  dollars. 

There  was  much  speculation  as  to  why  Father 
Rapp  sold  Harmonie.  William  Owen  makes  note  in 
his  diary,  December  5,  1824,  of  the  following  ex- 
planation by  George  Rapp  to  Robert  Owen  at  their 
first  interview  in  Economy : 

On  being  asked  why  he  left  the  Wabash,  he  said  the  climate 
did  not  agree  with  the  Germans;  although  the  English  and 
Americans  found  it  quite  healthy;  and  then  he  said  something 
about  having  done  there  as  much  as  he  could  both  for  himself 
and  the  neighborhood  and  the  necessity  of  therefore  commenc- 
ing a  new  settlement.  .  .  . 

A  significant  comment  was  made  by  Robert  Dale 
Owen  some  fifty  years  later  as  follows : 
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It  was  said,  probably  with  truth,  that  he  desired  to  sell 
Harmonie  because  life  there  was  getting  to  be  easy  and  quiet, 
with  leisure  for  thought,  and  because  he  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  people  in  order,  excepting  during  the  bustle  and  hard 
work  which  attended  a  new  settlement. 

They  had  suffered  some  ill  health  on  the  Wabash, 
mostly  from  fever  and  ague,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  had  been  overcome,  as  there  were  only  two 
deaths  the  last  year  there. 

The  question  is  often  asked — what  did  the  Rapp- 
ites  do  that  integrates  with  our  life  today? 

It  should  be  said  first  that  they  made  a  world- 
famed  example  of  the  economic  success  of  pure 
communal  living.  History  does  not  offer  a  more  per- 
fect example  of  genuine  community  life  than  that 
of  the  Harmony  Society  on  the  Wabash.  They  had 
a  common  wash  house  and  a  common  drying  house 
as  well  as  a  common  store.  They  had  a  common 
piggery,  a  common  goose  pasture,  and  a  common 
sheep  fold.  They  had  common  ovens  "placed  at 
regular  and  convenient  distances  from  each  other/' 
One  of  these  was  located  just  a  few  feet  south  of 
the  side  porch  entrance  to  No.  53.  It  was  literally 
true  that  they  had  all  things  common.  Robert  Dale 
Owen  wrote:  "The  success  of  the  Rappites,  such  as 
it  was,  wonderfully  encouraged  my  father." 

Certainly  they  made  a  lofty  expression  of  devo- 
tion to  principle.  They  observed  faithfully  a  tenet 
that  contravened  one  of  the  most  compelling  laws 
of  human  nature.  The  Rappite  practice  of  celibacy 
by  common  consent  stands  as  a  unique  memorial  to 
their  good  faith. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  position  of  women  in 
the  community,  it  may  be  said  that  they  offered  an 
early  example  of  equality  in  rather  a  quaint  way. 
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Some  forms  of  sex  discrimination  almost  universally 
practiced  in  that  day  were  broken  down  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  in  the  Harmony  Society  on  the 
Wabash.  The  women  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  men.  They  had  their  entrance  to  the  church, 
just  as  the  men  had  and  they  had  the  same  recogni- 
tion, so  far  as  the  world  knew,  that  was  accorded 
the  men  in  all  community  activities.  These  Har- 
monians  demonstrated  that  women  could  do  many 
kinds  of  work  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  men — 
work  that  is  ordinarily  considered  masculine.  Their 
supple  hands  wielded  the  keen,  shiny  sickles  as 
well  as  or  better  than  the  men.  The  women  sheared 
the  sheep.  Women's  hands  naturally  ply  nippers 
more  deftly  than  the  hands  of  men ;  so  why  not  shear 
sheep.  William  Owen  recorded  in  his  diary  Wednes- 
day, 6th  of  April,  1825 : 

Sheep  shearing.  Went  to  see  it  and  found  25  young  women 
sitting  on  the  ground,  each  with  a  sheep  in  her  lap.  Each 
woman  shears  from  8  to  14  sheep  per  day.  .  .  . 

Relieved  of  motherhood  and  of  the  main  burdens 
attending  conventional  family  life,  the  women  of  the 
Harmony  Society  attained  a  form  of  equality  and 
independence  that  was  almost  entirely  unique.  It 
would  be  illuminating  indeed  if  the  psychological 
effect  of  this  life  upon  the  Rappites,  particularly 
the  women,  could  be  accurately  established.  We 
have,  however,  only  a  few  interesting  conjectures. 
For  one  thing  it  was  said  that  the  women  became 
as  strong  as  the  men  physically.  They  dressed  in 
plain  uniform  style  and  seemed  to  take  no  thought 
of  appearance.  Some  observers  seemed  to  think 
them  drab  and  plain.  Young  William  Owen,  how- 
ever, in  his  interesting  diary  touching  Rappite  life 
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in  Harmonie  rather  intimately  during  the  last 
eighteen  weeks  the  Rappites  were  there,  gives  no 
such  view.  On  the  other  hand,  his  daily  comments 
suggest  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  expression  of  their 
life  and  particularly  of  the  women.  On  Sunday, 
December  19,  1824,  he  gallantly  described  Gertrude 
Rapp,  granddaughter  of  George  Rapp  as  "a  very 
natural  and  pretty  girl  of  15  or  16."  This  cultured 
young  Scotchman,  twenty-two  years  old,  seemed  to 
enjoy  visiting  at  the  Rapp  house  where  he  was 
usually  treated  to  wine,  cake,  and  fruit.  His  diary 
is  filled  with  mention  of  musical  programs  in  the 
homes,  at  the  church,  on  the  street,  and,  in  fact, 
everywhere  in  Harmonie.  His  diary  from  December 
16  to  April  20,  1825,  shows  that  he  visited  the  Rapp 
home  on  twenty-seven  different  days.  His  comments 
usually  included  Gertrude.  She  often  sang  for  him 
and  played  on  the  pianoforte.  On  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 28,  he  wrote : 

Miss  Rapp  is  pretty,  unaffected,  good  humored  and  with 
great  simplicity  of  character.  She  is  a  good  specimen  of  Har- 
mony training. 

Were  they  happy?  Certainly  this  was  for  the 
Rappites  themselves  to  say,  and  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  say  much  about  themselves.  Captain 
Blaney  said: 

They  are  very  grave  and  serious.  During  the  whole  time  I 
was  at  Harmony,  I  never  saw  one  of  them  laugh;  indeed  they 
appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  only  a  sort  of  melancholy  contentment. 

It  is  not  strange  that  these  singular  people  were 
misunderstood  by  outsiders  and  especially  by  their 
poor  pioneer  neighbors  who  called  them  "the  Dutch" 
and  were  jealous  of  their  comforts.  They  were  cer- 
tainly well  fed  and  well  cared  for  in  every  way.  We 
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have  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  sat- 
isfied and  that  they  had  their  own  enjoyments.  John 
S.  Duss,  who  talked  much  in  his  youth  at  Economy 
with  quite  a  number  of  members  who  had  been 
with  the  society  "on  the  Wabash,"  as  they  always 
referred  to  their  Indiana  home,  resented  vigorously 
in  a  letter  November  18,  1930,  any  doleful  picture 
of  their  life  and  closed  with  this  ringing  sentence : 
"The  entire  community  was  of  course  busy  as  bees, 
but  they  had  their  fun — don't  you  ever  doubt  it." 

Why  may  we  not  apply  a  bit  of  psychological 
reasoning  here  toward  a  better  comprehension  of 
these  remarkable  people?  It  is  possible  that  they 
realized  the  benefits  of  sublimation  to  a  degree  sel- 
dom if  ever  before  attained  in  community  living. 
Perhaps  they  transferred  the  pyschic  energy  of  sex 
impulses  into  higher  non-sexual  channels  of  creative 
endeavor.  Their  natural  emotional  cravings  may 
have  found  happy  expression  in  their  marvellous 
material  productivity,  their  almost  unequalled  thrift, 
and  especially  in  their  rare  cultivation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  fine  flowers  and  wonderful  music.  The  un- 
usual restraints  that  they  placed  upon  themselves 
may  have  provided  the  stimulus  for  greater  achieve- 
ment and  purer  happiness  than  would  have  been 
possible  otherwise. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  day  to  the  Rappites  for 
their  buildings.  They  were  genuine  builders.  They 
created  a  community  plant  that  exists  today.  It  was 
the  plant  of  the  Harmony  Society  that  made  the 
experiment  of  the  Owenites  possible.  With  strange 
inconsistency  for  a  people  who  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  world  would  come  in  their  day,  they  built 
as  if  forever.  Their  sterling  character  lives  in  their 
well  built  structures — such  as  the  fort,  the  tavern, 
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the  old  community  house  No.  2  and  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy  Home.  Nothing  can  be  more  typical  of  Rapp- 
ite  life  than  old  No.  2,  a  men's  dormitory.  It  sym- 
bolized their  practice  of  celibacy.  Its  strong  walls 
and  ceiling  with  the  solid  "Dutch  biscuits,"  and  its 
firm  foundation,  make  of  it  yet  today  in  spite  of 
time  and  termites  (that  recently  attacked  it)  a 
sturdy  structure  of  a  robust  community.  The  Rapp- 
ite  town  clock,  an  old-fashioned  sun  dial  made  in 
1821,  was  rescued  from  the  south  wall  of  Father 
Rapp's  house  when  it  burned  in  1844  and  now  marks 
the  sunlight  hours  faithfully  on  the  south  wall  of 
No.  2. 

Among  these  many  mute  memorials,  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  stands  as  a  most  vital  remaining 
symbol  of  the  Harmony  Society  on  the  Wabash.  It 
was  a  regular  Rappite  home.  During  the  ten  years 
of  the  Rappite  regime  in  Harmonie  it  was  occupied 
by  the  family  of  Franz  Pfeil.  From  this  home,  Frau 
Pf eil  went  forth  to  the  day's  work  with  her  husband 
and  children.  Here  she  lived  according  to  Rappite 
faith,  a  sister  in  Christ.  The  location  of  this  Rapp- 
ite home  No.  53  gave  it  something  of  the  character 
of  a  central  citadel  of  the  Rappite  community.  It  is 
a  short  bow-shot  from  the  great  church  and  from 
old  No.  2.  It  is  less  than  a  bow-shot  from  the  home 
of  Father  Rapp  and  a  very  short  stone's-throw  from 
the  granary-fort.  Through  its  doors  and  windows 
the  watchman's  night  cry  "droning  the  hours"  from 
any  central  point  was  easily  heard : 

Again  a  day  is  passed  and  a  step  made  nearer  the  end 
Our  time  runs  away  and  the  joys  of  heaven  are  our  reward. 

The  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  is  in  the  very  door 
yard  of  the  Rappite  cemetery.  Just  over  the  wall 
from  this  old  home,  230  members  of  the  Rappite 
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faith  found  their  last  resting  place.  Attended  only 
by  the  elders,  these  funerals  were  characteristic  of 
the  Rappite  belief  that  this  interment  was  but  for  a 
day.  The  graves  were  filled  with  flowers.  Then 
they  were  quickly  smoothed  over  and  covered  with 
grass,  remaining  unmarked  from  that  day  to  this. 
Father  Rapp  attended  all  these  services.  He  fully 
expected  to  summon  these  departed  loved  ones  from 
this  temporary  resting  place  to  a  grand  reunion  in 
the  heavens  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  It  is 
significant  that  although  the  old  cemetery  was  sold 
to  Robert  Owen  with  the  rest  of  the  Rappite  real 
estate,  he  was  required  by  the  rigid  terms  of  a 
special  bond,  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.00,  to  care  for  it 
"for  20  years." 

The  cemetery  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  five 
feet  high  and  one  foot  thick,  constructed  of  bricks 
from  the  Rappite  church.  When  that  stately  struc- 
ture was  about  to  be  dismantled  in  1874,  the  Rapp- 
ites  of  Economy  sent  Jonathan  Lentz  back  to  New 
Harmony  to  purchase  the  lot  and  the  building.  After 
reserving  enough  bricks  to  construct  the  wall  around 
the  cemetery,  he  graciously  presented  to  the  town 
the  lot  and  a  wing  of  the  building  that  was  left 
standing,  along  with  the  sum  of  $2,000.00  by  a  con- 
ditional deed  requiring  the  town  to  take  care  of  the 
cemetery.  This  last  handsome  gesture  of  the  first 
Harmonians  enabled  New  Harmony  to  erect  a  build- 
ing on  that  site  which  was  long  used  for  library  and 
school  purposes. 

Surely  it  is  appropriate  that  the  last  of  the  bricks 
from  the  Rappite  temple  of  worship  are  in  the  ivy- 
covered  wall  that  encloses  and  preserves  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  loved  ones  the  Rappites  left 
behind.  This  old  cemetery  is  doubly  impressive  from 
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the  fact  that  it  also  contains  a  number  of  prehistoric 
burial  mounds,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Indiana  to 
be  excavated  by  the  scientists  of  the  Owen  regime. 

The  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  No.  53,  was  a  part  of  all 
that  passed  in  old  Harmonic  Its  solid  foundations, 
strong  walls,  firm  floors  and  its  safe  handmade  locks 
and  keys  reflect  faithfully  today  after  a  century  and 
a  quarter  the  substantial  character  of  the  builders. 

The  Rappites  left,  as  they  had  come  ten  years 
before,  in  separate  groups.  Father  Rapp  went  with 
a  company  of  about  one  hundred  men  in  May,  1824, 
to  the  new  settlement  at  Economy,  Pennsylvania, 
as  an  advance  guard  just  as  he  had  come  to  Har- 
monie on  the  Wabash.  William  Owen  records  that 
50  or  60  left  on  the  William  Penn  March  18,  1825, 
130  on  March  28,  etc.  As  nearly  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, about  the  same  number  left  in  1824-25  that 
had  come  in  1814-15.  Although  230  had  died  during 
these  ten  years,  there  had  been  one  accession  of  some 
150  members  from  the  old  home  province  in  Wurt- 
temberg,  Germany,  which,  with  a  few  individual  ad- 
ditions, brought  the  total  number,  it  is  believed,  to 
something  near  900.  Although  it  was  contrary  to 
their  custom  to  accept  Americans  as  members,  Wil- 
liam Faux  recorded  November  21,  1819,  that  "An 
American  widower,  with  ten  children,  joined  them 
some  time  ago,  in  distress  for  his  children;  all  are 
well  off  now."  There  were  498  signers  to  the  power 
of  attorney  given  Frederick  Rapp  to  sell  their  real 
estate.  It  was  signed  and  acknowledged  May  21, 
1824,  before  Isaac  Blackford,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  They  signed  as 
George  Rapp  &  Associates.  This  did  not  include  the 
younger  members,  and  many  of  the  elders  had  al- 
ready left  for  Economy. 
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It  should  be  stated  briefly,  touching  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Rappites,  that  they  built  their  third  com- 
munity at  Economy,  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Ohio  River  eighteen  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh, and  made  a  distinct  success  of  it  just  as  they 
had  of  their  two  previous  communities.  Notwith- 
standing the  secession  of  about  one-third  of  the 
members  in  1832,  the  society  prospered  steadily  for 
many  decades.  A  great  loss  was  suffered  in  the  death 
of  Frederick  Rapp  in  1834.  After  the  death  of 
Father  George  Rapp  in  1847,  two  trustees  were 
chosen  to  rule  the  society,  in  conjunction  with  seven 
elders.  With  the  advancing  age  of  the  members,  the 
society  was  gradually  depleted  in  numbers.  In 
1893,  John  S.  Duss  took  virtual  charge  of  all  of  its 
affairs,  and  made  provision  for  the  care  of  the  few 
remaining  members.  His  wife  succeeded  him  as 
senior  trustee  and  formally  dissolved  the  society  in 
1906.  It  had  lived  101  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duss 
now  live  in  the  old  Great  House  of  Father  Rapp  in 
the  city  of  Ambridge,  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
grown  up  in  old  Economy. 

With  the  departure  of  the  Rappites,  No.  53  be- 
came vacant  for  the  first  time  in  the  ten  years  that 
it  had  stood  there.  It  was  to  have  many  and  various 
occupants  through  the  decades  that  were  to  come. 
Up  to  this  time  its  sole  inmates  were  the  members 
of  one  Rappite  family,  the  Pfeils.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Rappite  frame  dwelling  houses,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  built  on  a  similar  pattern.  Its 
heavy  hand  hewn  timbers  were  of  the  finest  of  hard- 
wood— hickory,  oak  and  walnut,  cut  in  the  nearby 
forest  and  hauled  to  this  place,  where  skillful  and 
ready  hands  prepared  and  placed  them  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  home.    The  great  beams  were  thirty  feet 
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long  and  twelve  inches  square.  The  joints  were 
firmly  mortised  and  pegged  with  strong  handmade 
wooden  pins.  The  floors  and  weather-boarding  were 
of  seasoned  yellow  poplar.  Its  east  wall  was  flush 
with  the  street ;  its  gable  ends  were  built  north  and 
south ;  and  its  entrance  was  from  the  garden  to  the 
north.  With  its  five  comfortable  rooms  and  its 
handmade  brass  knobs,  locks,  and  keys,  it  was  left 
by  its  faithful  builders  ready  for  the  splendid  galaxy 
of  illustrious  persons  and  families  that  were  to  oc- 
cupy it  in  succeeding  generations. 

The  Rappites  left  with  a  characteristic  farewell. 
Under  an  upper  stairway  of  old  No.  2  there  is  a 
chalk-written  message  which  reads  today  like  a 
prayer  and  benediction  of  old : 

In  the  24th  of  May,  1824,  we  have  departed.  Lord,  with  thy 
great  help  and  goodness,  in  body  and  soul  protect  us. 

L.  SCHEEL. 

The  spirit  of  consecration  and  devotion  found  in 
these  simple  words  and  in  the  lives  of  those  simple 
people  survives  in  the  sacred  memories  they  left 
behind  and  is  fittingly  expressed  in  the  enshrine- 
ment  of  No.  53  as  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  DREAMERS 

I  am  come  to  this  country  to  introduce  an  entire  new 
state  of  society;  to  change  it  from  an  ignorant,  selfish 
system  to  an  enlightened  social  system  which  shall 
gradually  unite  all  interests  into  one,  and  remove  all 
causes  for  contest  between  individuals. 

These  were  the  words  of  a  dreamer  who  had  made 
great  dreams  come  true.  When,  on  April  27,  1825, 
Robert  Owen  made  this  confident  utterance  in  the 
old  Rappite  brick  church,  then  the  hall  of  New 
Harmony,  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  an 
idealist  who  had  proved  himself  a  practical  business 
man  and  manufacturer.  In  the  cotton  mills  of  New 
Lanark,  Scotland,  at  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  ten  miles 
from  Glasgow,  he  had  accomplished  advanced  social 
and  industrial  reforms  and  had  amassed  wealth.  By 
providing  schools  for  working  children  and  by 
establishing  better  living  and  working  conditions 
for  their  elders,  especially  for  women,  he  had  created 
a  manufacturing  community  of  such  order  and 
happiness  as  to  attract  international  attention.  In 
the  very  prime  of  his  maturity  he  came  to  this  new 
world,  bringing  his  wealth  and  his  experience  to  the 
support  of  his  faith  in  the  establishment  of  his  New 
Moral  World  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 

Thus  the  Rappites  had  no  sooner  left  their  town 
of  Harmonie  upon  the  Wabash  than  a  second  and 
still  more  visionary  host  flocked  to  that  site  and 
made  of  it  a  New  Harmony.  So  the  banks  of  the 
little  Indiana  river  became  the  stage  for  a  second 
world-renowned  experiment  in  communal  living.    A 
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strange  historic  paradox  asserts  itself  in  this  con- 
nection. While  the  religious  community  of  Father 
George  Rapp  had  met  with  an  astonishing  degree  of 
success,  the  New  Moral  World  which  Robert  Owen 
inaugurated  on  so  grand  a  scale  in  New  Harmony 
suffered  an  abrupt,  gigantic,  and  melancholy  col- 
lapse. Yet  the  Harmony  Society  has  entirely  dwin- 
dled away,  leaving  few  reverberations  in  the  world, 
while  the  intrepid  principles  of  Robert  Owen  have 
gained  strength  from  that  day  to  this. 

Today  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  the  advanced  principles  of  Robert  Owen  could 
not  succeed  in  the  face  of  the  insuperable  obstacles 
which  opposed  them.  Rather  is  it  a  matter  for  pro- 
found and  continuing  wonder  that  an  effort  so  great 
and  resolute  was  made  to  put  these  transcending 
principles  into  actual  practice.  The  Owenite  experi- 
ment in  New  Harmony  gives  to  the  chronicle  of 
human  affairs  some  of  its  most  stirring  pages.  The 
student  of  government  and  economics  finds  it  an 
invaluable  field  of  research;  the  moralist  discovers 
there  a  profound  commentary  on  the  sublimity  and 
the  frailty  of  human  nature;  and  the  novelist  sees 
in  it  pictures  and  episodes  of  poignancy  and  splen- 
dor. A  brief  description  of  this  epic  venture  in  hap- 
piness is  essential  to  our  book,  for  the  later  history 
of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  and  of  New  Harmony 
bears  distinctive  connotation  of  the  ideals  of  Robert 
Owen  and  his  New  Moral  World. 

Rather  than  enter  into  a  theoretical  discussion  of 
Robert  Owen's  science  of  social  reform,  it  is  more 
expedient  to  quote  his  own  words  and  to  allow  his 
views  to  express  themselves  as  they  were  actually 
applied  to  the  development  of  his  unique  experiment 
of  New  Harmony.  America  received  Robert  Owen 
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with  open  arms.  On  February  25  and  March  7, 1825, 
he  made  addresses  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  before  joint  meetings  of  Con- 
gress, which  were  attended  also  by  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet,  together  with  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  distinguished  Americans. 
The  meeting  on  February  25  was  attended  both  by 
President  James  Monroe  and  the  President-elect, 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Before  these  notable  as- 
semblages he  explained  in  great  detail  and  with  in- 
fectious enthusiasm  his  plans  for  a  new  moral  world 
at  New  Harmony.  Before  these  august  personages, 
who  represented  great  official  power,  he  disclaimed 
modestly  any  intention  to  interfere  with  govern- 
ment. He  said : 

I  have,  however,  no  wish  to  lead  the  way.  I  am  desirous 
that  governments  should  become  masters  of  the  subject,  adopt 
the  principles,  encourage  the  practice,  and  thereby  retain  the 
direction  of  the  public  mind  for  their  own  benefit  and  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  But  as  I  have  not  the  control  of  circum- 
stances to  insure  success  in  this  public  course,  I  must  show 
what  private  exertions,  guided  by  these  new  principles,  can 
accomplish  at  New  Harmony,  and  these  new  proceedings  will 
begin  in  April. 

With  glowing  enthusiasm  he  set  forth  his  hopes  con- 
cerning this  new  empire  of  democracy  to  be  started 
on  the  Wabash. 

.  .  .  And  here  it  is,  in  the  heart  of  the  United  States,  and 
almost  in  the  center  of  its  unequaled  internal  navigation,  that 
Power  which  governs  and  directs  the  universe  and  every  action 
of  man  has  arranged  circumstances  which  were  far  beyond  my 
control,  and  permits  me  to  commence  a  new  empire  of  peace 
and  good-will  to  men.  .  .  . 

The  experiment  began  to  take  concrete  form  at 
that  first  meeting  on  April  27th,  1825,  in  the  hall  of 
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New  Harmony.  There  Robert  Owen  set  forth  his 
revolutionary  principles  succinctly.  It  was  his  ear- 
nest belief  that : 

The  religious,  moral,  political  and  commercial  arrangements 
of  society  have  been  on  a  wrong  basis  since  the  commencement 
of  history. 

He  held  that  "man's  character,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  is  the  result  of  his  formation,  his  location 
and  of  the  circumstances  within  which  he  exists." 
He  considered  environment  to  be  the  prime  factor 
in  determining  human  success  and  happiness.  He 
came  to  establish  here  the  environment  of  a  New 
Moral  World,  which  he  defined  in  these  words : 

The  New  Moral  World  is  an  organization  to  rationally  edu- 
cate and  employ  all,  through  a  new  organization  of  society 
which  will  give  a  new  existence  to  man  by  surrounding  him 
with  superior  circumstances  only. 

People  were  already  flocking  to  New  Harmony, 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  novel  exist- 
ence and  no  time  was  lost  in  establishing  the  supe- 
rior circumstances  of  a  New  Moral  World.  On  May 
1,  1825,  a  Preliminary  Society  was  formed,  and  a 
concrete  program  was  promulgated.  It  was  declared 
that  "the  society  was  instituted  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  world."  It  was  understood 
that  this  was  to  be  only  a  preliminary  step,  which 
was  to  continue  in  part  one  year,  and  in  part  two 
years.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  half-way  house 
between  the  old  system  and  the  new — a  form  of 
preparation.  The  constitution  recited : 

This  Preliminary  Society  is  particularly  formed  to  improve 
the  character  and  conditions  of  its  own  members,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  become  associates  in  independent  communities, 
having  common  property. 
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All  members  of  the  Preliminary  Society  were  to 
have  the  same  rank,  and  no  artificial  inequality  was 
to  be  recognized.  The  affairs  of  the  society  were  to 
be  conducted  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the  responsibil- 
ities were  to  be  shared  by  all,  while  all  should  enjoy 
liberty  of  body,  mind  and  conscience  as  completely 
as  social  contact  could  possibly  allow.  A  committee 
of  control,  consisting  of  seven  members,  was  to  have 
charge  of  all  affairs  for  the  time  being.  Four  of  the 
members  were  first  designated  by  Mr.  Owen,  as  pro- 
prietor, and  then  elected  by  the  society.  The  other 
three  were  elected  by  the  society  outright.  All  mem- 
bers occupied  the  dwellings  and  did  the  work  as- 
signed them  by  the  committee.  They  had  to  live  upon 
substantially  equal  terms  with  a  very  few  clearly 
defined  exceptions.  Well  regulated  credit  was  opened 
at  the  store  for  families  and  individual  members, 
and  pass  books  were  issued.  The  produce  of  all  labor 
went  to  the  benefit  of  the  community.  Wage  allow- 
ance and  cost  of  living  were  uniform  and  corre- 
spondingly low.  The  standard  weekly  wage  rate  was 
$1.54,  and  board  was  furnished  at  57%  cents  per 
week.  The  community  took  care  of  all  sickness  and 
accidents  and  the  education  of  children. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Owen  was  sole 
proprietor  of  the  community,  having  advanced  his 
own  money  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  property.  It 
was  clearly  intended,  however,  that  everything 
would  become  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
society  as  soon  as  the  individuals  found  themselves 
competent  to  conduct  it  in  that  manner. 

Robert  Owen,  having  launched  his  experiment, 
left  New  Harmony,  embarking  from  New  York  for 
Liverpool  on  July  17,  1825.  He  must  have  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  system  he  left  behind  him, 
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or  he  would  not  have  gone  abroad  for  a  six  months' 
stay  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  operation.  He  could 
know  very  little  of  his  people  at  New  Harmony,  and 
not  very  much  even  of  his  own  committee  of  con- 
trol, of  which  his  young  son,  William  Owen,  was  a 
member.  It  must  have  been  a  very  serious  neces- 
sity that  called  him  back  to  England  and  Scotland 
at  that  time.  If  he  had  stayed  on  the  job  as  sedu- 
lously as  old  Father  Rapp  had  done,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  gotten  better  results  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Owen's  last  recommendation  was  that  all  the  in- 
habitants meet  together  three  evenings  each  week. 
One  of  these  meetings  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
public  forum,  another  a  concert  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental selections,  and  the  third  a  public  ball. 
He  had  already  instituted  a  school  in  which  one 
hundred  and  thirty  children  were  being  educated, 
clothed  and  boarded  at  the  general  expense  of  the 
society.  The  preliminary  venture  was  on.  The  New 
Harmony  Gazette  became  the  official  organ  of  the 
society,  starting  on  October  1,  1825,  with  the 
motto:  "If  we  cannot  reconcile  all  opinions,  let  us 
endeavor  to  unite  all  hearts." 

As  time  went  on,  a  host  of  people  responded  to 
Robert  Owen's  sweeping  invitation  to  the  "industri- 
ous and  well  disposed"  of  all  nations  and  creeds,  to 
join  a  community  of  equality.  Although  many  of 
these  were  industrious  and  virtuous  people,  a  large 
number  of  them  were  lazy  charlatans,  worthless 
loafers,  or  scheming  opportunists  who  hoped  to  live 
off  the  labor  of  others.  The  comfortable  homes  which 
the  Rappites  had  built  were  quickly  filled  by  a  het- 
erogenous mass,  representing  nearly  every  walk  of 
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life  and  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  On  Octo- 
ber 29,  1825,  the  New  Harmony  Gazette  reported : 

Every  state  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  the  two  most 
southern  and  almost  every  country  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
had  contributed  to  make  up  our  population. 

Before  Christmas,  there  were  about  a  thousand 
people  there — probably  a  hundred  more  than  the 
Rappites  ever  had. 

Thus  a  magnificent  venture  in  communal  living 
was  inaugurated  under  circumstances  than  which 
more  favorable  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  A  truly 
great  and  earnest  social  reformer  was  giving  to  this 
enterprise  the  backing  of  ample  capital  and  long 
experience.  Robert  Owen  was  not  an  idle  armchair 
theorist.  He  had  previously  demonstrated  the  efficacy 
of  his  social  science  by  his  application  of  it  in  the 
mills  of  New  Lanark.  Enthusiasm  was  not  lacking, 
and,  indeed,  a  more  cautious  beginning  might  have 
been  preferable  to  the  exuberance  of  the  unselected 
hundreds  who  poured  into  New  Harmony.  As  for 
eligibility  of  location  it  is  to  be  said  that  an  excel- 
lently equipped  plant,  an  Eden  in  the  wilderness, 
seemed  only  to  await  the  touch  of  busy  hands.  Never 
did  any  adventure  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human 
race  begin  with  greater  hopes  of  success.  And  never 
did  any  such  adventure  suffer  a  more  complete  and 
overwhelming  material  collapse! 

In  praising  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  Owenite  prin- 
ciples and  in  picturing  the  romantic  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  partially  realized,  it  is  the 
melancholy  duty  of  the  historian  also  to  record  the 
rapid  and  seemingly  inevitable  ruin  which  descended 
upon  this  fair  community  of  harmony  and  happi- 
ness. It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  book  to 
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enumerate  the  economic  reasons  which  have  since 
been  carefully  adduced  to  explain  the  collapse  of 
Robert  Owen's  experiment.  The  endeavor  is  here 
made  to  give  an  inside  contemporaneous  view  of  the 
Owenite  community  as  revealed  through  the  letters 
and  writings  of  people  who  were  actually  trying  to 
live  under  its  "scientific"  regime.  Many  differing 
views  are  expressed  in  contemporary  records.  Some 
are  optimistic,  but  the  greater  part  agree  in  the 
one  point  that  the  community  was  not  working  out 
very  well.  Discontent  came  from  many  different 
sources.  The  lazy  were  disgruntled  because  they 
had  to  work  at  all;  the  industrious,  because  they 
had  to  support  the  lazy;  those  who  came  for  their 
own  profit  were  dissatisfied  with  the  regime  of 
equality;  those  who  earnestly  desired  equality  were 
outraged  by  instances  of  individual  gain. 

Besides  these  complaints,  most  of  which  arose 
from  the  inferior  quality  of  a  great  percentage  of 
the  population,  there  were  others  that  were  directly 
the  result  of  defects  in  the  system.  Although  not  an 
atheist,  Owen  professed  no  orthodox  religion,  and 
religion  had  no  official  place  in  the  community.  So 
unlike  the  Rappite  community,  the  Owenite  experi- 
ment lacked  the  single  motivating  and  unifying  in- 
fluence of  religion.  But  a  summary  explanation  of 
Robert  Owen's  failure  is  simply  that  the  system 
whereby  he  hoped  to  achieve  perfect  human  equality 
took  far  too  little  account  of  the  greed,  depravity, 
frailty,  variability,  conceit,  and  the  innumerable 
other  defects  which  are  so  generously  distributed 
among  the  natural  virtues  of  mankind.  Robert 
Owen  should  have  remembered  with  the  Psalmist 
"that  we  are  dust." 
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In  the  pages  that  follow  two  sets  of  letters  are 
freely  quoted,  representing  two  different  reactions 
to  the  Owenite  experiment.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Pears  were  educated  people  who,  with  their  family 
of  seven  children  ranging  from  one  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  had  come  from  Pittsburgh  to  join  the 
Owen  community  at  the  very  outset.  Mr.  Pears  acted 
for  a  time  as  secretary  for  the  governing  com- 
mittee. His  letters  and  those  of  his  wife  to  relatives 
left  behind  represent  the  attitude  of  those  who, 
while  they  were  blind  to  some  of  the  noble  prin- 
ciples of  the  Owenite  experiment,  were  singularly 
sharp  in  perceiving  all  its  weaknesses.  This  was 
true  of  a  large  number  of  the  population,  and  the 
Pears  letters  are  thus  an  excellent  human  account  of 
why  the  Owenite  experiment  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  Pelham,  a  highly  edu- 
cated and  widely  traveled  man,  sixty-six  years  of 
age — an  editor  of  Zanesville,  Ohio — joined  the 
Owenites  in  August,  1825,  and  in  his  letters  to  his 
son  expresses  the  reaction  of  those  who  minimized 
the  defects  of  the  community  system  while  eulogiz- 
ing the  nobility  of  its  principles.  These  inside  per- 
sonal records  in  their  original  source  language  con- 
stitute the  best  history  of  the  movement. 

Difficulties  were  not  long  in  manifesting  them- 
selves in  the  Preliminary  Society.  On  September  3, 
1825,  about  a  month  and  a  half  after  Robert  Owen 
left  New  Harmony,  Mr.  Pears  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
the  east : 

From  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  I  cannot  say  that 
there  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  Harmony  among  us;  for  our 
farmers  suddenly  became  of  such  importance  as  to  seem  to 
think  none  of  any  account  but  themselves.  And  instead  of  striv- 
ing who  should  do  most,  the  most  industry  was  manifested  in 
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accusing  others  of  doing  little.  .  .  .  The  idle  and  the  indus- 
trious are  neither  of  them  satisfied.  The  one  contending  that 
they  do  enough  for  their  allowance,  and  the  other  thinking 
themselves  entitled  to  more. 

The  factories  which  the  careful  Rappites  had  left 
in  excellent  condition  were  soon  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order, and  the  fences,  which  those  industrious  Ger- 
mans had  built  so  well,  soon  had  holes  through  them 
made  by  "brutes  and  boys"  so  that  "swine  ranged 
at  pleasure  throughout,  then  cows,  and  next  horses." 
Of  this  Mr.  Pears  said  in  the  same  letter : 

The  hogs  have  been  our  Lords  and  Masters  this  year  in  field 
and  garden.  We  are  now,  as  we  have  been,  without  vegetables 
except  what  we  buy;  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  go  without 
potatoes,  turnips,  or  cabbages  this  winter,  unless  they  are 
purchased — which  is  but  a  slender  thread  to  hang  hope  upon. 

Thus  things  began  to  get  out  of  joint. 

During  the  very  same  week,  on  September  8, 
1825,  William  Pelham  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  son 
a  much  more  generous  view  of  conditions  in  New 
Harmony : 

I  have  become  a  Harmonite  and  mean  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  this  abode  of  peace  and  quietness.  I  have  expe- 
rienced no  disappointment.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  everything 
regular,  systematic,  convenient — nor  have  I  found  them  so.  I 
did  expect  to  find  myself  relieved  from  a  most  disagreeable 
state  of  life,  and  be  able  to  mix  with  my  fellow  citizens  without 
fear  or  imposition — without  being  subject  to  ill  humor  and 
unjust  censures  and  suspicions — and  this  expectation  has  been 
realized — I  am  at  length  free — my  body  is  at  my  own  com- 
mand, and  I  enjoy  mental  liberty,  after  having  long  been  de- 
prived of  it.  I  can  speak  my  sentiments  without  fear  of  any 
bad  consequences,  and  others  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Pears  had  indicated  that  he  thought  all  would 
be  well  when  the  master  spirit  returned.  But  before 
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Robert  Owen's  return,  Mr.  Pears  was  discharged 
from  the  counting  room  on  charges  of  intoxication, 
incivility  and  blundering.  He  admitted  having  made 
one  serious  error  in  copying  figures  twice,  and  also 
confessed  that  he  had  been  drinking  a  little  whiskey 
when  off  duty.  A  letter  of  his  wife,  Sarah,  written 
on  September  29,  1825,  shows  how  dissatisfied  many 
of  the  people  were  with  the  administration  of  the 
committee  of  control.   She  says  in  part : 

Mr.  Pears  tells  you  that  our  government  is  an  aristocracy. 
He  ought  to  have  called  it  a  despotism.  Our  feelings  are  per- 
petually irritated  by  some  or  other  of  their  acts  and  Resolu- 
tions ;  and  if  we  should  unfortunately  be  so  bold  as  to  express 
our  sentiments  upon  them,  we  are  told  that  we  are  liable  to 
expulsion.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  within  me  to  think  that  the 
citizens  of  a  free  and  independent  nation  should  be  collected 
here  to  be  made  slaves  of .  .  .  . 

However,  despite  all  complaints,  just  or  unjust, 
a  sincere  effort  was  being  made  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  equality.  Mr.  Pelham  in  a  letter  to  his  son, 
October  21,  1825,  announcing  the  arrival  of  two 
young  friends  of  theirs  from  Zanesville,  explains 
some  of  the  working  details  of  the  system : 

They  have  this  morning  been  accepted  by  the  committee  as 
members  of  the  society  and  consequently  each  will  have  his 
board  at  one  of  the  boarding  houses  (or  as  they  are  here  called 
community  houses)  at  the  rate  of  57 V2  cents  a  week.  The 
wages,  or  pay,  or  allowance  (call  it  what  you  will)  is  propor- 
tionately low  so  that  it  amounts  to  this  simple  fact,  that  who- 
ever serves  the  society  faithfully  and  diligently,  whatever  his 
occupation  may  be,  gets  his  living  and  no  more.  If  he  has 
children  they  are  also  provided  for;  either  by  his  labor  or  their 
own  if  capable  of  earning  anything,  but  if  not  then  they  are 
provided  for  by  the  community  till  they  are  capable  of  being 
useful. 
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He  made  further  and  more  concrete  explanation 
in  a  long  letter  of  November  27,  1825,  in  which  he 
said: 

Perhaps  while  I  think  of  it,  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  this  society  than 
by  citing  Mr.  Schnee  as  an  example.  He  is  postmaster,  com- 
mitteeman, superintendent  of  the  farms,  and  principal  agent 
in  the  selling  department  of  the  store,  and  yet  his  nominal 
allowance  in  money  is  $1.54  per  week  for  all  his  services  put 
together.  If  he  takes  a  boarder,  64  cents  a  week  (it  has  lately 
been  a  little  increased) — is  added  to  his  credit,  and  charged  to 
the  boarder.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
are  capable  of  earning  something,  which  is  also  added  to  their 
joint  credit  unless  they  choose  to  have  separate  passbooks. 
They  occupy  a  snug  dwelling  house,  yard  and  garden,  and  find 
their  allowance  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  because  they 
are  all  frugal  and  industrious. 

He  made  a  somewhat  general  explanation  of  the 
system  as  follows: 

All  ideas  of  individual  wealth  are  banished  from  among  us. 
If  any  chooses  to  earn  more  than  his  individual  expenses,  the 
surplus  profits  remain  in  common  stock  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  whole  society  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  This  community  being  established  on  the 
principle  of  equal  benefits  and  enjoyments,  it  is  obviously  dif- 
ferent from  our  former  plans  of  accumulating  wealth  for  indi- 
vidual expenditure.  Everyone  will  enjoy  an  equal  share  with 
every  other  member,  of  the  immense  benefits  produced  by 
mutual  co-operation.  That  this  will  be  the  ultimate  effect  of 
the  system  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  though  at  present  it  is 
not  exactly  so,  because  it  is  impossible  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  establishment.  You  can  hardly  expect  that  in  the 
heterogenous  population  hastily  collected  here,  there  should  be 
no  idlers,  no  speculators,  etc.  The  most  effectual  measures  are 
however  in  active  operation  to  make  a  just  discrimination  and 
the  certain  effect  will  be  the  withdrawal  or  expulsion  of  those 
who  came  here  to  live  upon  the  labors  of  others.  This  prelimi- 
nary society  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  per- 
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feet  community  in  view,  because  it  consists  of  persons  differing 
much  from  each  other  in  their  tempers  and  inclinations, 
whereas  the  new  community  will  consist  of  select  characters 
actuated  by  feelings  of  common  interest. 

After  all,  this  was  only  the  Preliminary  Society, 
and,  although  some  things  were  not  working  out 
very  well,  a  generally  hopeful  spirit  still  prevailed, 
as  expressed  by  Mr.  Pelham  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
long  letter  of  November  27 : 

A  general  sentiment  prevails  that  "things  will  go  on  better 
soon  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Owen"  who,  it  is  expected  will  be 
here  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  would  surprise  you  to  hear  the 
universal  expression  of  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  Mr.  Owen — he  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary 
man  or  he  could  never  thus  have  attached  to  himself  so  great 
a  variety  of  characters  as  compose  this  population  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  as  far  as  I  know.  This  is  not  blind  enthusiasm 
in  me  for  I  know  the  fact,  and  I  know  the  greater  part  of  these 
people  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  him.  When  I  see 
him  you  shall  have  the  result  of  my  cool,  candid  observation. 

Mr.  Owen  returned  with  the  keelboat,  Philan- 
thropist, better  known  as  the  Boatload  of  Knowl- 
edge, in  January.  The  thrilling  story  of  the  cruise 
of  this  famous  bark  with  its  brilliant  company  of 
educators,  scientists  and  artists,  whom  Robert  Owen 
and  William  Maclure  brought  all  in  one  cargo — 
some  forty-three  all  told — from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
Harmony,  will  be  recited  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  members  of  that  historic  company  will  be 
introduced  in  their  proper  order  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative.  It  may  be  said  here,  in  passing,  that 
six  of  them  were  to  be  later  occupants  of  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home.  This  Boatload  of  Knowledge 
reached  New  Harmony  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Wabash  January  26,  1826. 
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Mr.  Owen,  being  in  a  great  hurry  had  left  the 
boat  somewhere  on  the  Ohio,  and  came  overland  so 
that  he  arrived  on  January  12.  He  was  greeted  with 
open  arms  by  all  of  the  waiting  Harmonites.  The 
children  of  the  boarding  school  met  him  in  a  body 
at  the  village  limits  and  escorted  him  to  town  sing- 
ing the  new  community  school  song  that  had  just 
been  written  by  William  Owen: 

Awake!  ye  sons  of  light  and  joy, 

And  scout  the  demon  of  the  schools : 
The  fiend  that  scowls  but  to  decoy, 

To  pamper  zealots:  frighten  fools: 
To  blind  the  judgment :  crib  the  soul. 
Wake  up !  And  let  your  actions  tell 
That  you  with  peace  and  virtue  dwell. 

Away  with  studied  form  and  phrase, 

Away  with  cant,  and  bigot  zeal, 
Let  truth's  unclouded  beacon  blaze, 
From  nature's  kindness  learn  to  feel : 
From  nature's  kindness  learn  to  give 
Your  hands,  your  hearts,  to  all  that  live. 
Wake  up !    'Tis  deeds  alone  can  tell 
That  you  with  peace  and  virtue  dwell. 

Mr.  Owen  professed  himself  well  pleased  with  the 
progress  that  had  been  made.  He  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced unduly  by  some  impatient  members.  Any- 
how, he  seemed  so  well  satisfied  that  he  decided  to 
dispense  with  the  two  years  of  preliminary  prepara- 
tion and  proceed  to  the  formation  of  the  permanent 
community  at  once.  Consequently,  the  Preliminary 
Society  resolved  itself  into  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion on  January  25,  1826,  and  in  the  course  of  nine 
sessions  concluding  February  6,  complete  articles 
of  association  for  the  permanent  community  were 
prepared  and  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  constitution. 
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Two  sons  of  Robert  Owen,  William  and  Robert  Dale, 
were  chosen  by  ballot  to  serve  on  the  special  com- 
mittee of  seven  that  prepared  the  final  draft.  Wil- 
liam, the  second  son,  was  then  23  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  in  New  Harmony  almost  continuously  since 
December  16,  1824.  Robert  Dale,  the  eldest  son, 
was  24.  He  had  just  come  on  the  Boatload  of 
Knowledge. 

This  constitution  paraphrased  in  many  respects 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  set  forth  an 
organic  adventure  in  happiness,  declaring : 

Our  object,  like  that  of  all  sentient  beings,  is  happiness.  We 
hold  it  to  be  self  evident  that  man  is  uniformly  actuated  by  a 
desire  for  happiness;  that  no  member  of  the  human  family  is 
born  with  rights  either  of  possession  or  of  exemption  superior 
to  those  of  his  fellows. 

Although  a  self-governing  community  was  estab- 
lished, Mr.  Owen  was  requested  on  February  19, 
1826,  to  assume  individual  directorship  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  And  so  with  this  qualification,  the  reign 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  was  launched  out- 
right. On  July  4,  1826,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  remarkable  meeting 
was  held  in  Harmony  Hall.  It  was  on  this  day  that 
the  two  greatest  sponsors  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams, 
passed  away.  On  that  historic  day  Robert  Owen  pro- 
nounced in  New  Harmony  a  new  Declaration  of 
Mental  Independence,  which  he  considered  the  chief 
event  since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  July  4,  1776.  He  said : 

I  now  declare  to  you  and  to  the  world  that  man  up  to  this 
hour  has  been  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  a  slave  to  a  trinity  of 
the  most  monstrous  evils  that  could  be  combined  to  inflict 
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mental  and  physical  evil  upon  the  whole  race.  I  refer  to  private 
or  individual  property,  absurd  and  irrational  systems  of  reli- 
gion and  marriage  founded  upon  individual  property,  combined 
with  some  of  these  irrational  systems  of  religion. 

The  New  Harmony  Gazette  carried  a  heading  on 
its  front  page  designating  1826  as  the  "First  Year 
of  Mental  Independence,"  1827  as  the  second,  and 
1828  as  the  third. 

In  this  address,  Mr.  Owen  reiterated  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Moral  World  and  made  this  con- 
fident prophecy: 

Our  principles  will  spread  from  community  to  community, 
from  state  to  state,  from  continent  to  continent,  until  this  sys- 
tem and  these  principles  shall  overshadow  the  whole  earth, 
shedding  fragrance  and  abundance,  intelligence  and  happiness 
upon  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Why  not?  He  argued  the  case  with  eloquent  ear- 
nestness : 

With  this  view  of  society  in  prospect  of  easy  attainment, 
shall  the  present  system,  based  on  falsehood,  be  longer  sup- 
ported; a  system  organized,  classified,  and  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fundamental  errors  on  which  society  is  based — 
errors  producing  all  manner  of  inequality,  vices,  crimes,  and 
misery,  making  man  an  inferior  and  irrational  being,  and  the 
earth  a  pandemonium?  Will  the  human  race  longer  insanely 
maintain  such  a  heterogenous  mass  of  folly  and  absurdity,  and 
doom  their  offspring  through  succeeding  generations,  to  be 
inferior,  irrational  men  and  women,  filled  with  every  injurious 
notion,  and  governed  by  most  ignorant  and  misery  producing 
institutions,  while  excellence,  superior  external  circumstances, 
and  happiness,  lie  directly  before  them  and  easy  of  attainment. 

The  program  of  the  new  community  appeared  to 
be  soundly  organic  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
principle.  It  provided  for  a  genuine  community  of 
equality  in  which  all  members  were  considered 
truly  as  one  family.    All  law-making  power  was 
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vested  in  an  assembly  which  was  the  governing 
power  of  the  society.  It  consisted  of  all  the  resident 
members  of  the  community  above  the  age  of  21. 
The  community  was  divided  into  six  departments: 

Agriculture 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanics 

Literature,  Science,  and  Education 

Domestic  Economy 

General  Economy 

Commerce 

A  superintendent  was  chosen  for  each  department 
by  the  assembly  and  held  office  only  under  the  will 
of  the  assembly.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
assembly  chose  two  of  the  youngest  and  most  bril- 
liant of  its  members  as  superintendents:  Thomas 
Say  was  superintendent  of  literature,  science,  and 
education  and  William  Owen  was  superintendent 
of  commerce.  William  Owen  was  at  this  time  only 
22  years  of  age  and  Thomas  Say  was  39. 

The  constitution  sought  to  inculcate  the  most 
idealistic  principles  of  conduct,  such  as — 

Sincerity  in  all  our  proceedings. 
Kindness  in  all  our  actions. 
Courtesy  in  all  our  intercourse. 
Order  in  all  our  arrangements. 
Preservation  of  health. 
Acquisition  of  knowledge. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Robert  Owen  labored 
diligently  and  heroically  at  his  Herculean  task.  He 
expended  his  energy,  time  and  means  without  stint. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  yielded  to  despair 
or  even  to  discouragement.  His  numerous  speeches 
were  full  of  hope  and  good  counsel  and  he  used  every 
effort  to  promote  that  broad  basis  of  understanding 
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which  he  recognized  was  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  success  of  his  venture. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  his  revolutionary  pur- 
pose was  ably  evaluated  by  the  experienced  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  who  studied  the  system  on  the  ground 
during  a  part  of  the  month  of  April,  1826,  and  had 
many  intimate  talks  concerning  it  with  Mr.  Owen 
himself.  The  Duke  summed  up  Mr.  Owen's  purpose 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  He  looks  forward  to  nothing  less  than  to  remodel  the 
world  entirely;  to  root  out  all  crime;  to  abolish  all  punish- 
ments ;  to  create  similar  views  and  similar  wants,  and  in  this 
manner  to  avoid  all  dissension  and  warfare.  When  his  system 
of  education  shall  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  great 
progress  made  by  mechanics,  which  is  daily  increasing,  every 
man  can  then,  as  he  thinks,  provide  his  simpler  necessaries  for 
himself,  and  trade  will  cease  entirely.  .  .  . 

Owen  gave  his  most  ardent  attention  to  the  work 
of  education  which  went  forward  on  a  high  plane 
through  all  the  vicissitudes.  He  brought  with  him 
on  his  return  to  New  Harmony  in  January,  1826,  a 
powerful  auxiliary  in  the  person  of  William  Maclure, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  Jason  of  the  Boat- 
load of  Knowledge,  which  carried  to  New  Harmony 
a  brilliant  and  diversified  company  of  intellectual 
Argonauts.  More  will  be  told  of  this  sterling  Scotch- 
man later  on  in  these  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that,  like  Owen,  he  was  a  resourceful  idealist  who 
had  amassed  wealth  while  promoting  his  ideals.  He 
was  a  stalwart  champion  of  better  education  and  had 
observed  and  admired  Owen's  industrial  schools  at 
New  Lanark.  So  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Rob- 
ert Owen,  and  invested  a  fortune  of  $150,000  in  the 
New  Harmony  venture.  His  actual  liability  was  lim- 
ited, however,  to  $10,000. 
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The  communistic  experiment  of  New  Harmony 
had  received  a  new  impetus.  The  leader  had  returned, 
and  a  new  and  permanent  system  had  been  devised. 
Now  surely  all  would  go  well.  But  sad  to  relate,  a 
state  of  anarchy  which  had  its  incipiency  during  the 
days  of  the  Preliminary  Society  existed  from  the 
very  first  in  the  permanent  community.  It  can 
hardly  be  claimed  that  the  constitution  was  ever 
really  effective.  This  became  evident  so  quickly  that 
Robert  Owen,  as  has  already  been  noted,  was  re- 
quested unanimously  by  the  executive  committee  on 
February  19 — only  two  weeks  after  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution — to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
community  for  one  year.  Thus  we  have  the  anomaly 
of  a  practical  dictatorship  in  a  "perfect"  democracy. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  detail  here  the  concrete 
workings  of  the  system  and  still  more  fruitless  to 
recite  the  painful  steps  of  its  speedy  collapse.  We 
are  interested  mainly  in  the  human  responses  that  it 
awakened.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  effort 
was  truly  constructive  in  theory  at  least  and  that  it 
was  pursued  with  crusading  sincerity. 

We  are  able  to  obtain  a  frank  and  intimate  view 
of  the  workings  of  the  system  through  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Pears  and  Wil- 
liam Pelham.  Nothing  could  possibly  picture  the 
situation  more  vividly  than  these  first-hand  personal 
expressions  on  the  spot  and  at  the  time.  Even  before 
the  permanent  community  was  fairly  launched, 
many  people  were  dubious  of  its  success.  On  Jan- 
uary 28,  1826,  after  Robert  Owen  had  gotten  back 
to  New  Harmony  and  was  again  at  the  helm,  Mrs. 
Pears  gave  a  somewhat  gloomy  forecast  as  to  the 
prospects  just  as  they  appealed  to  her  personally. 
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...  I  feel  more  distressed  at  the  thought  of  entering  the  new 
community  than  I  can  express.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the 
troubles  I  have  formerly  experienced,  and  they  have  not  been 
few,  never  affected  my  heart  with  so  deep  a  gloom,  so  hopeless 
a  sense  of  absolute  despondency.  There  appears  nothing  cheer- 
ing, nothing  consoling  on  which  to  rest.  Hope  which  had  never 
before  quite  deserted  me  seems  now  to  have  taken  her  flight. 
Mr.  Owen  has  delivered  several  lectures  here,  but  as  I  always 
return  from  them  more  unhappy  than  I  went,  I  have  half 
determined  to  go  to  no  more.  But  I  shall  probably  break  my 
resolution  tonight. 

I  am  confident  I  shall  never  be  able  to  perform  what  he 
appears  to  expect  from  the  women.  My  strength,  which  never 
was  great  and  is  much  diminished  since  I  came  here,  is  unequal 
to  taking  my  turn  in  the  kitchen,  which  I  find  it  is  required  that 
all  should  do  by  turns  for  six  weeks  together.  No  one  is  to  be 
favored  above  the  rest,  as  all  are  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
equality. 

Oh,  if  you  could  see  some  of  the  rough  uncouth  creatures 
here,  I  think  you  would  find  it  rather  hard  to  look  upon  them 
exactly  in  the  light  of  brothers  and  sisters.  Mr.  Owen  says  we 
have  been  speaking  falsehoods  all  our  lives,  and  that  here  only 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  speak  the  truth.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  in 
sincerity  look  upon  these  as  my  equals,  and  that  if  I  must 
appear  to  do  it,  I  cannot  either  act  or  speak  the  truth.  I  believe 
it  will  only  do  for  those  who  are  deep  in  the  system  to  speak 
the  very  truth.  The  rest  must  be  content  to  say  nothing.  I 
think  the  person  who  wrote  that  this  was  a  terrestrial  paradise 
must  have  very  odd  ideas  of  paradise,  or  it  must  be  meant  as 
a  joke.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Pears,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  restored 
to  some  form  of  secretarial  work  and  was  afterwards 
assigned  to  the  commissary  department,  wrote,  on 
February  16,  an  explanation  of  the  transition  finan- 
cially from  the  Preliminary  Society  to  the  new  sys- 
tem. He  said: 

.  .  .  For  my  own  part  I  still  like  the  system,  but  am  com- 
pletely out  of  humor  with  the  practice  here.  The  accounts  of 
the  Preliminary  Society  when  settled  will  probably  decide  my 
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opinion.  They  have  not  by  their  valuation  list  of  labor 
allowed  me  and  the  children  who  work,  enough  to  pay  the  board 
of  the  family  according  to  the  low  rates  of  board  established 
by  the  committee  themselves.  .  .  . 

It  appears  from  the  valuation  list  which  the  com- 
mittee submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Preliminary 
Society  in  February,  1826,  that  Mr.  Pears  was  allowed 
$143.00,  and  his  daughter,  Sarah  Ann,  $45.00,  for 
their  work  up  to  that  time.  This  list  accounted  for 
the  services  of  232  members  of  the  society,  in  the 
total  sum  of  $30,849.50,  ranging  in  sums  to  different 
individuals  from  $45.00  to  $234.00. 

On  March  4,  1826,  Mr.  Pears  gave  an  account  of 
the  spirit  of  division  and  separation  that  was  then 
manifesting  itself: 

I  cannot  write  you  any  account  of  our  proceedings,  for  they 
vary  so  much  from  day  to  day  that  all  here  is  uncertainty. 
I  once  thought  that  Mr.  Owen's  heart  had  run  away  with  his 
head,  and  now  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  constitution  which  was  published,  and  which  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  Preliminary  Society  signed,  is  now  as 
nothing.  The  people  here  are  divided  into  four  classes. 

March  10,  1826,  Mrs.  Pears  wrote  an  illuminating 
explanation  of  some  of  the  vital  phases  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mother 
of  several  children.  This  long  letter  is  clear  and 
graphic  throughout  and  is  quoted  almost  in  full.  She 
said: 

...  I  will  now,  if  I  can,  give  you  some  account  of  our  new 
rules  and  regulations,  which  have  given  almost  general  dis- 
satisfaction. I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  you  a  statement  of 
facts,  and  ask  you  if  you  think  it  possible  for  any  mother  to  be 
satisfied.  I  for  my  part  am  pretty  near  out  of  my  senses.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  how  completely  miserable  I  am,  nor  how 
I  can  sufficiently  deprecate  my  own  folly  in  ever  consenting  to 
come  so  far  at  such  an  uncertainty. 
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In  the  first  place,  all  our  elder  children,  those  whom  we 
expected  to  be  comfort  and  consolation  and  support  in  our  old 
age,  are  to  be  taken  away  from  us,  at  an  age,  too,  when  they 
so  peculiarly  require  the  guardian  care  of  their  parents;  and 
are  to  be  placed  in  large  boarding  houses.  The  single  males 
and  females  above  the  age  of  fourteen  are  to  live  together  in 
one  house,  over  which  there  is  to  be  one  married  woman  to 
superintend.  I  ought  rather  to  have  said  three  houses,  as  there 
are  three  boarding  houses;  but  they  are  all  to  be  conducted  on 
the  same  plan,  and  to  be  for  the  sole  reception  of  single  males 
and  females.  Instead  of  our  own  dear  children  each  house- 
keeper is  to  receive  two  more  families,  one  of  which  will  have 
a  child  under  two  years  old.  The  rest  will  be  at  the  boarding 
school.  These  three  families  are  each  to  live  in  community, 
and  take  the  cooking  by  turns.  We  have  already  got  one  family 
with  us,  but  as  the  people  are  leaving  the  society  very  fast,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  a  third.  If  it  is,  however, 
I  shall  prefer  going  into  one  of  their  miserable  log  cabins  to 
being  crowded  too  thick.  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do  very 
little  besides  sew  and  take  care  of  my  baby;  and  my  health  is 
now,  as  well  as  my  poor  baby's,  extremely  delicate.  How  I  am 
to  go  through  cooking,  washing  and  scrubbing  I  really  do  not 
know.  But  I  know  were  I  to  consider  this  world  only,  I  would 
rather,  far  rather,  that  Mr.  Owen  would  shoot  me  through 
the  head. 

My  mind  is  absolutely  in  such  a  state  that  I  am  almost 
incapable  of  doing  anything,  and  next  week  expect  my  daugh- 
ters will  be  taken  away  from  me.  If  I  am  sick  I  cannot  have 
my  own  daughters  to  nurse  me,  but  must  be  taken  to  the 
hospital  to  be  taken  care  of  by  strangers.  I  know  not  really 
how  I  can  write  such  things  and  keep  my  senses. 

She  explained  the  working  rules,  as  follows : 

.  .  .  Instead  of  four  or  five  hours  labor  being  sufficient  for 
one's  maintenance,  as  people  were  led  to  imagine  by  Mr. 
Owen's  representations,  the  bell  is  now  rung  at  half  past  five 
to  get  up;  at  six  to  go  to  work;  at  seven  for  breakfast;  at 
eight  for  work  again;  at  twelve  for  dinner;  at  one  to  go  to 
work;  at  six  in  the  evening  to  return  home.  If  those  who  are 
regularly  employed  are  not  punctual,  they  are  liable  to  be 
reported  at  the  nightly  meeting  of  the  intendants.   If  they  are 
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sick  they  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  physician.  If  this 
is  not  slavery  I  know  not  what  is.  I  absolutely  begin  to  feel 
myself  a  complete  slave.  When  my  children  leave  me  I  cannot 
tell  them  to  do  anything.  They  will  be  completely  taken  from 
under  my  control. 

But  Mr.  Pelham  on  the  other  hand  continued  hope- 
ful, and  on  February  8,  1826,  he  wrote : 

Hitherto,  there  has  been  much  irregularity  of  effort,  the 
consequence  of  which  nearly  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the 
population,  but  at  length  I  see  the  way  clear,  and  I  see  the 
utter  impossibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  again  recurring. 
The  several  parts  of  the  great  machine  will  be  so  admirably 
adapted  to  each  other,  as  to  effect  the  most  valuable  purposes. 
The  experience  I  have  gained  convinces  me  I  was  right  in  com- 
ing here,  in  preference  to  going  to  any  of  the  Communities 
professedly  formed  on  Mr.  Owen's  principles  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  During  the  last  8  months  the  want  of  organi- 
zation and  arrangement  has  caused  much  perplexity  and  diffi- 
culty, and  the  introduction  now  of  order  and  regularity  into 
the  several  departments  will  be  comparatively  easy.  I  antici- 
pate that  in  6  months  the  New  Harmony  machine  will  go  like 
a  piece  of  clock  work. 

In  this  same  letter,  he  eulogizes  Robert  Owen  en- 
thusiastically : 

He  is  an  extraordinary  man — a  wonderful  man — such  a  one 
indeed  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  His  wisdom,  his 
comprehensive  mind,  his  practical  knowledge,  but  above  all, 
his  openness,  candor  &  sincerity,  have  no  parallel  in  ancient 
or  modern  history.  Do  not  think  I  am  dreaming,  for  in  fact,  I 
have  closely  attended  to  his  language  and  movements  since 
his  return. 

Again  on  March  16,  1826,  he  wrote  encouragingly 
but  with  a  note  of  admonition: 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  very  considerable  changes  have 
taken  place  in  our  affairs,  and  the  prospect  is  now  daily  im- 
proving. Mr.  Owen  is  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  intro- 
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duce  economy,  frugality,  industry,  equality,  and  other  prac- 
tices essential  to  the  success  of  his  principles.  In  the  meantime 
I  do  not  doubt  you  very  frequently  hear  the  most  unfavorable 
accounts  of  this  place ;  but  you  need  not  fear  a  dissolution  of 
this  society,  for  it  cannot  happen.  Various  modifications  have 
been,  and  probably  will  be  made,  without  touching  the  founda- 
tion, which  stands  on  a  rock,  not  to  be  shaken  by  priestcraft  or 
any  other  worldly  craft. 

He  closed  the  letter  with  these  touching  words : 

Farewell,  my  dear  son — Let  me  have  the  supreme  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  you  in  April  at  furthest." 

This  was  his  last  recorded  letter.  The  son  came 
soon,  and  the  father  died  February  3,  1827,  on  his 
farm  near  Mt.  Vernon,  two  months  before  the  disso- 
lution of  the  society  in  which  he  had  confidence  to 
the  end. 

The  Pears  family  left  New  Harmony  in  May,  1826. 
They  still  maintained  a  letter-writing  relation  with 
some  of  their  friends  who  remained  behind.  On 
March  29,  1827,  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Eveleth  reported  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Pears  what  might  be  characterized  as 
a  significant  prophecy  of  the  final  downfall  of  the 
community,  in  the  following  language : 

.  .  .  you  will  hear  from  those  who  will  soon  arrive  in  your 
town, — the  great  downfall  of  this  mighty  community,  and  its 
once  highly  celebrated  founder,  who  has  now  become  the  abhor- 
ence  of  this  people,  as  much  as  ever  he  was  their  idol. 

Indeed  so  much  is  he  out  of  favor  here,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  who  would  even  listen  patiently  to  anything  he 
may  have  to  say  on  his  much  loved  system  and  community, 
both  of  which  he  still  continues  to  talk  when  he  can  get  anyone 
to  hear  him — which  is  very  seldom ;  for  there  are  few  strangers 
here,  and  his  old  friends  are  fast  dropping  off.  Even  father 
and  Mr.  Warren  are  quite  out  with  "old  Bob,"  as  he  is  univer- 
sally called  here. 
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This  should  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  expression 
reflecting  the  views  of  only  a  few  of  the  most  dis- 
gruntled and  embittered  members.  Robert  Owen 
retained  the  personal  respect  and  esteem  of  nearly 
all  who  came  to  the  community,  regardless  of  their 
disappointments  as  to  his  policies. 

To  complicate  misfortunes,  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  Owen  and  Maclure  as  to  the  educa- 
tional policy,  and  a  complete  schism  resulted.  A 
financial  settlement  was  finally  made  between  them 
that  was  highly  creditable  to  the  magnanimity  as 
well  as  to  the  honesty  of  Owen  and  Maclure — both 
canny  Scotchmen,  although  Owen  was  actually  born 
in  Wales.  Owen  kept  all  the  real  estate  south  of 
Church  Street,  except  the  block  in  which  the  great 
churches  were  located,  and  Maclure  all  north  of  it. 
After  this  arrangement  they  kept  their  separate 
ways.  Maclure  was  away  travelling  for  his  health 
most  of  the  time. 

It  should  be  said  concerning  the  principal  differ- 
ence of  opinion  dividing  these  two  stalwart  leaders, 
that  each  was  right  according  to  his  own  sincere 
point  of  view.  Owen,  who  had  fundamental  social 
reform  chiefly  at  heart,  wished  all  the  children  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  superior  instruction  of  each 
professor  and  instructor  to  the  end  that  all  "should 
be  educated  in  similar  habits  and  dispositions  and  be 
brought  up  truly  as  members  of  one  large  family." 
On  the  other  hand  Maclure,  as  a  great  scientific  spe- 
cialist, wished  to  place  the  main  emphasis  upon 
special  individual  training  according  to  particular 
interest  and  aptitude. 

Although  there  are  many  great  things  by  which 
Maclure  is  remembered,  perhaps  his  best  memorial 
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in  New  Harmony  today  is  the  Workingmen's  Insti- 
tute and  Library,  which  he  founded  for  the  educa- 
tional benefit  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 
His  first  written  statement,  from  Mexico  in  1838 
concerning  this  foundation  clearly  expresses  his 
broad  conception  of  its  purpose : 

Thinking  it  probable  that  the  working  classes  of  New  Har- 
mony are  as  well  informed  of  their  true  interest  in  being  in- 
structed, or  rather  in  instructing  themselves,  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Union,  I  shall  (if  such  association  can  be  formed 
under  any  act  of  corporation  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  perpetuate 
the  property  for  the  desired  purposes)  endow  them  with  a 
house  and  land,  and  other  necessaries  to  make  a  beginning,  of 
which  you  may  consult  with  some  of  the  best  informed  of  that 
class,  and  find  out  their  opinions  and  what  they  would  pro- 
pose. It  is  solely  meant  for  self -instruction,  and  not  to  depend 
on  any  learned  professor  or  superior ;  but  to  be  managed  to  the 
interest  of  all.  And  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  form  as  many  such 
associations  as  my  means  will  accomplish,  I  should  like  the 
one  at  New  Harmony  to  be  a  model  for  others. 

He  resided  in  Mexico  the  last  few  years  of  his  life 
because  of  failing  health.  While  on  a  quick  trip  back 
to  New  Harmony  for  the  perfection  of  his  institute, 
he  died  after  a  brief  illness  March  27,  1840,  at  San 
Angel,  Mexico.  His  work  still  survives.  As  a  founder 
of  libraries,  William  Maclure  was  the  worthy  prede- 
cessor of  his  great  fellow  countryman,  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

Shortly  after  his  break  with  Maclure,  Owen  took  a 
step  which,  in  the  light  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  experiment,  seems  almost  incomprehensible.  It 
is  of  significance  in  the  contemplation  of  this  dream 
and  the  principal  dreamer  that  Robert  Owen  left  the 
arena  of  action  again  at  a  critical  time  just  as  he 
had  done  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Preliminary 
Society.   Perhaps  nothing  could  be  more  conclusive 
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as  to  his  idealistic  faith  in  his  principles  than  the 
fact  that  on  June  1,  1827,  he  left  New  Harmony  for 
a  trip  to  Europe  and  did  not  return  until  April  1, 
1828.  So,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  six  criti- 
cal months  during  the  development  of  the  Prelimi- 
nary Society  and  for  ten  even  more  critical  months 
during  the  establishment  of  the  permanent  society, 
the  founder  and  leader  was  absent  from  the  field. 

He  made  a  farewell  address  in  the  hall  of  New 
Harmony  on  May  27,  1827,  in  which  he  said : 

Industry,  economy,  beauty,  order,  and  good  feeling  are 
silently  and  gradually  growing  up  around  you,  and  the  right 
spirit  of  the  great  system,  not  derived  from  enthusiasm  or 
imagination,  but  from  a  real  knowledge  of  your  own  nature 
and  of  your  true  interest,  is  gaining  ground  among  you,  and 
can  not  fail  soon  to  become  general. 

He  concluded  with  this  expression  of  his  undying 
hope: 

When  I  return  I  hope  to  find  you  progressing  in  harmony 
together. 

But  upon  his  return  April  1,  1828,  he  found  a  con- 
dition of  total  collapse  which  even  he  was  forced  to 
recognize.  On  April  13,  1828,  he  said  in  an  address 
at  New  Harmony  Hall : 

I  had  hoped  that  fifty  years  of  political  liberty  had  prepared 
the  American  people  to  govern  themselves  advantageously. 
I  supplied  land,  houses,  and  the  use  of  capital,  and  I  tried,  each 
in  their  own  way,  the  different  parties  who  collected  here;  and 
experience  proved  that  the  attempt  was  premature,  to  unite  a 
number  of  strangers  not  previously  educated  for  the  purpose. 
I  afterward  tried  what  could  be  done  by  those  who  associated 
through  their  own  choice  and  in  small  numbers;  to  those  I 
gave  leases  of  large  tracts  of  good  land  for  ten  thousand  years 
for  a  nominal  rent,  and  upon  moral  conditions  only,  and  these 
I  did  expect  would  have  made  progress  during  my  absence; 
and  now  upon  my  return  I  find  that  the  habits  of  the  individual 
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system  were  so  powerful  that  these  leases  have  been  with  a 
few  exceptions  applied  for  individual  purposes  and  individual 
gain,  and  in  consequence  they  must  return  again  into  my  hands. 
This  proves  that  families,  trained  in  the  individual  system, 
have  not  acquired  those  moral  characteristics  of  forbearance 
and  charity  necessary  for  confidence  and  harmony ;  and  com- 
munities, to  be  successful,  must  consist  of  persons  devoid  of 
prejudice,  and  possessed  of  moral  feelings  in  unison  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature. 

He  recognized  that  his  people  were  not  adequately 
prepared.  They  could  not  rise  to  his  ideal.  For  ex- 
ample, intemperance  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  he 
encountered.  Mr.  Owen  held  a  very  sane  and  liberal 
view  as  to  all  personal  habits,  and,  while  he  did  not 
attempt  to  enforce  absolute  prohibition,  he  did  every- 
thing possible  to  discourage  intemperance.  But  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  whiskey  was  flatboated  in  on 
the  Wabash,  and  some  "robust  individuals"  fre- 
quently got  riotously  drunk.  A  big  Irishman  "with 
a  long  beard"  was  a  somewhat  noted  offender. 

Robert  Owen's  resolution  was  unbroken,  and  he 
went  forth  out  of  the  wreck,  an  undaunted  champion 
with  the  slogan  "I  will  not  be  discouraged  by  any 
obstacles,  but  will  persevere  to  the  end." 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  the  causes  of  the 
New  Harmony  failure  is  contained  in  the  following 
well  digested  statement  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  in  a 
thoughtful  after  view : 

There  was  not  disinterested  industry;  there  was  not  mutual 
confidence ;  there  was  not  practical  experience ;  there  was  not 
union  of  action  because  there  was  no  unanimity  of  counsel. 
These  were  the  points  of  difference  and  dissension,  the  rock 
upon  which  the  social  bark  struck  and  was  wrecked. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Robert  Owen  had  sunk 
$200,000,  which  constituted  four-fifths  of  his  entire 
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fortune,  in  this  notable  experiment.  Very  little  of 
this  was  ever  salvaged.  He  conveyed  his  New  Har- 
mony estate  to  his  four  sons  upon  their  execution 
of  a  deed  of  trust  for  $30,000  worth  of  land.  This 
yielded  their  father  an  annuity  of  $1,500  which  was 
his  sole  source  of  support  for  many  years. 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  this  undaunted 
dreamer  gave  to  New  Harmony  and  to  the  world 
four  brilliant  sons  and  a  no  less  brilliant  daughter, 
who  perpetuated  his  name  and  fame.  They  should 
be  introduced  here  individually.  Robert  Dale  was 
born  in  1801 ;  William,  1802;  Jane  Dale,  1805;  David 
Dale,  1807;  and  Richard,  1810.  William  came  to 
Rappite  Harmonie  with  his  father  in  December, 
1824,  and  Robert  Dale  came  with  him  on  the  Boat- 
load of  Knowledge  in  January,  1826.  Jane  Dale, 
David  Dale,  and  Richard  came  together  to  make  their 
home  there  in  1833.  From  this  time  forth  New  Har- 
mony was  their  principal  home  throughout  life  and 
all  are  buried  there  on  Maple  Hill.  David  Dale  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Say,  but  in  1894  his 
remains  were  removed  to  the  family  burying  ground. 
Robert  Dale  died  at  Lake  George,  New  York,  June 
24,  1877,  and  was  buried  there.  By  special  arrange- 
ment of  his  daughter,  Rosamond,  with  Miss  Faunt- 
leroy, his  remains  were  brought  to  New  Harmony 
and  with  simple  and  impressive  ceremonies  at  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home  and  at  the  cemetery  on  Sun- 
day, October  10,  1937,  they  were  placed  by  the  side 
of  his  life  companion,  Mary  Jane  Robinson  Owen,  on 
Maple  Hill. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  wonderful  chil- 
dren had  a  wonderful  mother,  Caroline  Dale  Owen, 
who  lived  to  see  these  five  children  all  grown  up, 
although  she  did  not  get  to  come  to  America  with 
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them.  The  first  child,  a  son,  died  in  infancy.  The 
mother  died  in  New  Lanark  in  1831.  Her  death  was 
preceded  only  a  few  months  by  the  death  of  a  daugh- 
ter, Anna,  and  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
death  of  the  youngest  daughter,  Mary.  Throughout 
her  life  she  was  a  devout  Christian — an  orthodox 
Presbyterian.  Her  father,  David  Dale,  was  a  very 
influential  Presbyterian  minister  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful manufacturer.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  sect 
of  "Independents"  and  for  many  years  had  charge 
of  about  forty  churches  in  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land. The  Owen  children  profited  by  the  teachings 
of  both  their  parents.  Robert  Owen  did  not  profess 
any  religion.  He  was  known  as  a  Deist  or  Secularist 
until  very  late  in  life.  But  his  character  was  ever  a 
true  exhibit  of  Christian  ideals  and  his  "principles" 
were  very  closely  akin  to  fundamental  Christian 
teachings.  "His  ruling  passion,"  said  his  son,  Robert 
Dale,  "was  the  love  of  his  kind,  individually  and  col- 
lectively." His  master  principle  was  benevolence. 
In  his  new  society,  there  were  to  be  no  punish- 
ments either  for  children  or  adults.  His  own  children 
were  the  true  exemplification  of  his  ideals. 

But  even  without  this  splendid  bequest  to  poster- 
ity, the  fame  of  Robert  Owen  is  secure.  He  remained 
true  to  his  ideals  and  continued  to  propagate  them  to 
the  end  of  his  long  life  of  four  score  and  six  years. 
His  inspiring  speeches  and  writings  receive  even 
more  study  and  admiration  today  than  they  did  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  terms  "Owenism,"  "Owen- 
ist,"  "Owenite,"  and  "Owenian"  are  in  use  now  and 
derive  their  meaning  directly  from  him.  He  may 
properly  be  called  the  father  of  the  idea  back  of  the 
great  co-operative  movements  that  are  making  such 
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material  headway  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  today. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  participation  of 
women  in  this  second  notable  experiment  on  the  Wa- 
bash. Here  the  gentler  sex  came  in  large  measure 
into  their  own.  There  was  no  qualification  whatever 
as  to  the  equal  rights  of  women.  Whether  or  not  they 
desired  it,  they  were  relieved  of  the  care  of  their 
children  at  the  age  of  two.  They  had  full  rights  as 
voters  and  members  of  the  assembly,  and  unlimited 
educational  and  industrial  privileges.  This  received 
the  notice  of  the  civilized  world.  On  July  4,  1826,  a 
toast  was  drunk  at  the  semi-centennial  celebration  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  that  expressed  the  hopeful  observa- 
tion of  advanced  thinkers  throughout  the  world. 

Woman:  May  the  experiment  being  tried  in  New  Harmony 
of  the  same  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  sexes,  prove  that 
woman's  capabilities  are  equal  to  those  of  men. 

There  is  much  human  interest  in  knowing  some  of 
the  striking,  though  minor,  facts  as  to  the  partici- 
pation of  women  in  the  Owenite  experiment.  We 
have  already  noted  the  intimate  views  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Pears.  The  observant  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  in  his  notable  journal  covering  his  visit  to 
New  Harmony  in  1826,  gives  a  significant  reflection 
of  the  test  put  upon  women : 

In  the  evening  I  paid  visits  to  some  ladies,  and  saw  the 
philosophy  of  a  life  of  equality  put  to  a  severe  test  with  one 
of  them.  She  is  named  Virginia  (Dupalais) ,  from  Philadelphia ; 
is  very  young  and  pretty;  was  delicately  brought  up,  and 
appears  to  have  taken  refuge  here  on  account  of  an  unhappy 
attachment.  While  she  was  singing,  and  playing  very  well  on 
the  piano,  she  was  told  that  the  milking  of  the  cows  was  her 
duty,  and  that  they  were  waiting  unmilked.  Almost  in  tears, 
she  betook  herself  to  this  servile  employment,  execrating  the 
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social  system  and  its  so-much-prized  equality.  After  the  cows 
were  milked,  in  doing  which  the  young  girl  was  trod  on  by  one 
and  kicked  by  another,  I  joined  an  aquatic  party  with  the 
young  ladies  and  some  young  philosophers  in  a  very  good  boat 
upon  the  inundated  meadows  along  the  Wabash.  The  evening 
was  beautiful,  it  was  moonlight,  and  the  air  was  very  mild; 
the  beautiful  Miss  Virginia  forgot  her  stable  experiences  and 
regaled  us  with  her  sweet  voice. 

A  daughter  of  this  Miss  Virginia,  Eliza  Jane  Twigg, 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Minerva  Society. 

Dissension  among  the  women  was  one  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  community.  Paul  Brown,  a  carping 
critic  of  everything  in  New  Harmony,  made  interest- 
ing report  in  his  journal  of  a  fist  fight  between  two 
dames  of  house  No.  4,  where  the  pastorals  and  shep- 
herds abode.  Farther  on,  he  said  the  children  were 
running  morally  mad.  It  may  well  be  believed,  as 
reported  by  several  observers,  that  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  arose  between  the  women  in  the  different 
groups  as  to  who  should  do  the  cooking,  in  the 
various  community  boarding  houses. 

There  is  evidence  that  these  bickerings  of  females 
of  the  community  tried  sorely  even  the  exemplary 
patience  of  Robert  Owen,  who  was  himself  a  faith- 
ful exponent  of  such  community  maxims  as  "cour- 
tesy in  all  our  intercourse — kindness  in  all  our  ac- 
tions." He  believed  sincerely  that  community  work 
for  women  should  be  easier  than  that  required 
under  the  individual  system,  and  when  the  com- 
plaints of  the  women  began  coming  to  him,  he  made 
an  "earnest  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  cause 
why  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  fe- 
males of  the  community  in  the  performance  of  their 
domestic  duties."  And  when  specific  objection  was 
made  to  attendance  at  his  evening  forums  by  the 
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females  because  it  would  interfere  with  their  work 
in  preparing  the  evening  meal,  he  intimated  mildly 
that  they  were  spending  time  in  talking  that  should 
be  devoted  to  work,  and  suggested  modestly  that  the 
proposed  forums  would  give  them  a  chance  to  meet 
and  talk  all  together  and  thus  enable  them  to  work 
more  expediently. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  if  a  few  intelligent 
women  had  been  given  as  much  voice  in  making  the 
original  plans  for  the  community  of  equality  as  they 
enjoyed  later  in  the  operation  of  the  plans  made  for 
them,  the  results  would  very  likely  have  been  much 
better.  If  the  womanly  and  motherly  counsel  of 
Caroline  Dale  Owen  could  have  been  available  on 
the  ground  and  at  the  time  for  the  helpful  guidance 
of  her  philosophical  husband  and  her  eager  young 
sons,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  better  plans 
would  have  been  made  for  the  care  of  the  children 
and  for  the  conduct  of  domestic  relations  generally. 

Certainly  the  brilliant  achievements  of  women  of 
New  Harmony  in  the  "afterglow"  of  the  Owen  ex- 
periment realized  triumphantly  the  hopeful  proph- 
ecy of  the  4th  of  July  toast  at  the  semi-centennial 
celebration  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  It  is  here  that  we 
shall  see  something  of  the  wonderful  career  of 
Frances  Wright,  the  beautiful,  cultured  and  wealthy 
young  Britisher,  who  was  the  foremost  feminist  of 
her  day.  She  was  with  the  Preliminary  Society  for 
a  brief  period  in  its  early  stages  and  came  back 
later  to  contribute  significantly  to  its  great  "after- 
glow." 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  last  recorded  letter  of 
Mrs.  Pears,  April  8,  1826,  in  a  manner  characteristic 
of  her  sex,  she  wrote  a  graphic  description  of  the 
New  Harmony  community  costumes: 
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...  I  wish  I  felt  in  sufficient  spirits  to  give  you  a  description 
of  the  new  costume  which  Mr.  Owen  has  been  trying  very  hard 
to  introduce,  and  which  has  actually  been  adopted  by  several 
of  the  beaux  and  belles.  The  female  dress  is  a  pair  of  under- 
trousers  tied  round  the  ankles  over  which  is  an  exceedingly 
full  slip  reaching  to  the  knees,  though  some  have  been  so 
extravagant  as  to  make  them  rather  longer,  and  also  to  have 
the  sleeves  long.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  describe  the 
men's  apparel  but  I  will  try.  The  pantaloons  are  extremely 
full,  also  tied  round  the  ankle,  the  top  garment  also  very  full, 
bound  round  the  waist  with  a  very  broad  belt,  which  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  being  all  in  one.  A  fat  person  dressed  in 
this  elegant  costume  I  have  heard  very  appropriately  compared 
to  a  feather  bed  tied  in  the  middle.  They  are  tied  round  the 
neck  like  the  girl's  slips,  and  as  many  wear  them  with  no 
collars  visible,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  the  gentlemen 
from  the  ladies.  When  I  first  saw  the  men  with  their  bare 
necks  it  immediately  struck  me  how  very  suitable  they  were 
equipped  for  the  executioner.  .  .  . 

She  had  commented  upon  this  in  a  previous  letter 
of  November  11,  1825,  as  follows: 

.  .  .  The  new  costume,  which  I  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Page's 
letter,  is  become  universal;  and  the  ladies  are  decreasing  the 
length  of  the  petticoat  more  than  I  think  is  either  becoming  or 
seemly.  However  there  are  comparatively  few  married  ladies 
who  have  put  them  on,  and  I  have  declared  absolute  war 
against  them  both  for  myself  and  my  daughters. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments  of  the 
Owen  movement  was  the  quick  formation  of  some  9 
or  10  various  branch  experiments  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  was 
the  Blue  Springs  Community  in  Monroe  County, 
Indiana,  some  seven  miles  southwest  of  Bloomington 
on  State  Road  45.  There,  in  January,  1826,  a  group 
of  worthy  families  formed  a  genuine  community 
based  upon  the  Owen  plans.  They  built  a  community 
house,  a  church,  and  a  school  and  adopted  a  very 
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complete  and  specific  constitution  which  was  duly 
recorded  in  the  Monroe  County  court  house.  Under 
it  they  entered  upon  an  experiment  of  social  equality 
which  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  first  year. 

A  committee  from  this  branch  visited  New  Har- 
mony in  January,  1827.  They  made  a  favorable  re- 
port there  of  their  own  progress,  and  a  similar  re- 
port upon  their  return  as  to  progress  at  New  Har- 
mony. However,  this  community  came  to  an  end  be- 
fore the  end  of  1827,  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  collapse  of  the  parent  community  of  New 
Harmony.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  paltry  misunder- 
standings which  may  serve  to  wreck  a  venture  in 
happiness  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  split  up  at 
Blue  Springs  was  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  among 
the  women  over  the  color  that  should  be  used  in 
dyeing  the  common  supply  of  jeans  for  their  hus- 
bands' pants. 

It  should  be  said  that  Mr.  Owen  entertained  high 
hopes  for  these  branch  experiments.  He  had  par- 
ticular confidence  in  the  first  two  that  were  formed 
— Macluria  and  Feiba  Peveli — in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  New  Harmony.  He  said  of  them: 
"No  one  who  comes  and  visits  Macluria  or  Feiba 
Peveli  will  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  scheme." 
Feiba  Peveli  was  named  according  to  a  fantastic 
plan  evolved  by  Stedman  Whitwell,  a  London  archi- 
tect and  social  reformer  who  came  on  the  Boatload 
of  Knowledge.  It  was  based  on  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  place,  with  letters  as  sustitutes  for 
the  numerals.  For  example,  Feiba  Peveli  was  38.11 
north  latitude  and  81.53  west  longitude.  When  this 
branch  experiment  faded  out,  one  of  its  principal 
founders,  James  Elliott,  who  had  come  direct  from 
England  to  join  the  Owen  movement,  purchased 
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most  of  the  land  held  by  it.  This  land  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  great-grandson,  Elmer  E.  Elliott,  a 
retired  banker  and  agriculturist  who  is  serving  as 
president  of  the  board  of  the  Workingmen's  Insti- 
tute of  New  Harmony.  His  daughter,  Helen  Elliott, 
is  a  member  of  the  New  Harmony  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

In  spite  of  everything,  however,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  New  Harmony  experiment  was  an  ad- 
venture in  happiness.  There  were  in  New  Harmony, 
during  those  days,  finer  and  more  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments than  elsewhere  for  those  who  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Even  the  most  scathing  critics 
were  obliged  to  admit  this.  Paul  Brown  observed 
carpingly : 

The  dancing  and  the  instrumental  music  engrossed  more  of 
energy  than  the  more  important  considerations  of  community 
welfare.  There  must  be  a  regular  ball  and  a  regular  concert 
once  a  week. 

Mrs.  Pears,  in  the  midst  of  her  dissatisfactions,  took 
a  somewhat  favorable  view  of  this  in  a  letter  on 
September  2,  1825,  in  which  she  commented  upon 
the  social  customs  and  the  intellectual  entertainment 
of  the  people  of  New  Harmony.   She  said : 

...  I  must  inform  you  that  our  balls  have  never  been  put 
off  for  the  most  sultry  night  of  the  season.  The  young  girls, 
too,  here  think  as  much  of  dress  and  beaux  as  in  any  place  I 
was  ever  in.  I  have  been  to  but  one  ball,  and  two  or  three  con- 
certs. I  derive  much  the  most  amusement  from  the  latter,  as 
they  have  some  pretty  good  music.  At  the  last  the  children  of 
the  school  sang  together,  which  has  a  very  pleasing  effect.  .  .  . 

The  best  statement  of  the  social  and  intellectual 
happiness  of  New  Harmony — the  constant  round  of 
dances,   concerts,   dramas,   forums — was  made  by 
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Robert  Dale  Owen,  recounting  his  youthful  experi- 
ences on  that  colorful  stage  in  his  book,  Threading 
My  Way — 

There  was  something  especially  taking,  to  me,  at  least,  in 
the  absolute  freedom  from  all  trammels,  alike  in  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  in  dress,  and  in  social  intercourse,  which  I 
found  there.  The  evening  gatherings,  too,  delighted  me;  the 
weekly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  our  principles,  in  which 
I  took  part  at  once;  the  weekly  concert,  with  an  excellent 
leader,  Josiah  Warren,  and  a  performance  of  music,  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  much  beyond  what  I  had  expected  in  the 
backwoods;  last,  but  not  least,  the  weekly  ball,  where  I  found 
crowds  of  young  people,  bright  and  genial,  if  not  especially 
cultivated,  and  as  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  as  in  those 
days,  I  myself  was. 


On  the  whole,  my  life  at  Harmony  for  many  months  was 
happy  and  satisfying.  To  this  the  simple  relation  existing 
between  youth  and  maiden  there  much  contributed.  We  called 
each  other  by  our  Christian  names  only;  spoke  and  acted  as 
brothers  and  sisters  might;  often  strolled  out  by  moonlight  in 
groups,  sometimes  in  pairs;  yet  withal,  no  scandal  or  other 
harm  came  of  it. 

Surely  all  this  was  prophetic  of  a  colorful  after- 
math. The  disintegration  of  the  Community  of  Equal- 
ity did  not  prevent  the  happy  integration  of  some  of 
its  fairest  features  into  other  and  fairer  adventures. 

And  now  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  what  is  to  be  said 
of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home?  What  part  did  old  No. 
53  play  in  this  second  social  movement  there  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash?  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
material  part  of  this  great  stage.  That  part  is  all  the 
more  interesting  because  the  historical  details  so  far 
as  this  house  is  concerned  for  the  years  1825  and 
1826  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained.  It  was  one  of 
the  choice  locations  and  one  of  the  select  houses  left 
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by  the  Rappites  and  was  therefore  completely  filled 
with  the  ever  changing  flow  of  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies during  those  hectic  days  of  the  Owen  experiment. 
It  served  its  usefulness  as  a  part  of  the  plant  of  that 
community  venture  and  was  no  doubt  occupied  dur- 
ing that  short  time  by  many  different  people. 

When  Robert  Owen  and  William  Maclure  made 
the  final  separation  of  their  interests  and  divided  the 
real  estate  of  New  Harmony  between  them,  Lots  10, 
11,  and  12,  on  which  old  No.  53  was  located,  fell  to 
Maclure.  For  some  time  thereafter  its  destiny  was  in 
his  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  he  chose  to 
represent  him.  The  old  house  stood  ready  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Owen  regime  for  the  succession  of  sig- 
nificant acts  and  illustrious  actors  that  were  to  occupy 
it  and  pass  through  it.  The  singular  destiny  was  re- 
served for  it  to  reflect  for  generations  to  come  the 
brilliant  aftermath  of  the  great  principles  that  had 
been  promulgated  in  the  two  world-famed  move- 
ments that  grew  up  within  and  around  it. 

What  finally  shall  be  said  of  Robert  Owen  and  his 
dreams?  In  spite  of  its  failure,  the  New  Harmony 
of  Robert  Owen  during  the  days  of  the  community 
experiment  was  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to  live. 
With  all  the  mistakes,  the  discontentment,  the  un- 
avoidable inequality,  and  the  ultimate  dissolution, 
those  who  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the  spirit  of 
the  community  were  amply  rewarded.  They  carried 
to  their  graves  ineffaceable  souvenirs  of  the  gallant 
balls,  the  musical  concerts,  the  brilliant  lectures  and 
discussions,  the  nocturnal  promenades  along  the 
Wabash,  and  all  those  little  pictures  and  episodes 
which  made  life  in  New  Harmony  more  beautiful 
and  ideal  than  in  the  average  community — a  true 
adventure  in  happiness. 
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It  is  true  that  Robert  Owen's  principles  demanded 
more  of  humanity  than  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  were  capable  of  giving.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  his  effort  to  realize  his  dreams  failed 
utterly.  But  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence 
that  Robert  Owen's  defeat  was  no  more  complete 
than  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  Dreamer,  who  con- 
ceived the  guiding  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
who  on  the  Cross  could  forgive  his  mockers,  "for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  Robert  Owen  said: 
"I  can  only  feel  regret  instead  of  anger." 

The  temporary  failure  of  such  transcendent  prin- 
ciples is  no  reflection  upon  them,  but  rather  on  the 
human  frailty  and  egotism  they  seek  to  overcome. 
The  world  is  yet  far  from  the  Utopian  state  which 
Robert  Owen  proposed,  but  his  example  adds  one 
more  star  to  the  distant  and  shining  constellation 
which  leads  us  along  the  eternal  path  of  human 
progress. 

From  Robert  Owen's  time,  New  Harmony  has 
ever  been  indeed  "The  Town  of  the  Fearless,"  as 
it  is  so  fittingly  named  in  Caroline  Dale  Snedeker's 
charming  book.  With  rare  American  spirit,  New 
Harmony  has  for  113  years  formally  observed  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  its  true  significance  as  the  anni- 
versary of  our  independence.  Robert  Owen  started 
it  with  his  bold  declaration  of  "Mental  Independ- 
ence" on  July  4,  1826. 

The  next  year  July  4,  1827,  young  William  Owen 
delivered  a  patriotic  address  in  the  same  spirit,  in 
which  he  said: 

Let  us  ever  bear  in  remembrance,  that  it  is  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  people,  that  it  is  from  the  well-training  and  right 
education  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  we  must  expect  stability 
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in  our  institutions  or  hope  to  make  our  liberty  enduring  as  our 
existence. 

On  July  4,  1828,  Frances  Wright  was  the  orator. 
She  declared  that  the  genuine  meaning  of  our  liberty- 
is  our  intellectual  opportunity.  In  these  expressive 
words,  she  explained  the  promise  of  this  enlightened 
liberty,  in  which  New  Harmony  has  led  all  America : 

While  other  nations  have  still  to  win  reform  at  the  sword's 
point,  we  have  only  to  will  it.  While  in  Europe  men  have  still 
to  fight,  we  have  only  to  learn.  While  there  they  have  to  cope 
with  ignorance  armed  cap-a-pie,  encircled  with  armies  power- 
ful with  gold,  we  have  only  peacefully  to  collect  knowledge 
and  to  frame  our  institutions  and  actions  in  accordance  with  it. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  chapter  on  the  Owen  dream 
should  close  with  the  stirring  sentiments  of  this 
most  brilliant  and  intrepid  female  of  that  Commu- 
nity of  Equality,  who  will  be  introduced  more  fully 
in  a  later  chapter.  Thinking  and  acting  generations 
ahead  of  her  time,  she  voiced  the  prophecy  that  is 
realized  today  in  New  Harmony  as  the  Mecca  of 
club  women  and  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  as  their 
most  treasured  shrine. 


CHAPTER  III 

SCIENTISTS,  EDUCATORS,  AND 

ARTISTS  IN  OLD  NO.  53 

BEFORE  1840 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair; 
Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 
Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 
A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

Longfellow 

(Quoted  in  the  ceremony  of  dedication  of 
the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  June  6,  1925.) 

Of  the  many  who  have  dwelt  in  the  Old  Fauntle- 
roy Home,  there  are  some  of  whom  history  pre- 
serves not  the  slightest  trace.  These  are  now  only 
a  ghostly  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
home.  For  the  imaginative  mind,  their  footfalls  are 
still  faintly  audible  along  the  floors ;  their  garments 
sweep  the  stair ;  their  voices  disturb  the  silence  with 
a  fragile  sound.  Across  the  great  void  of  the  past 
they  seek  to  be  remembered,  but  we  do  not  even 
know  their  names. 

This  is  true  of  most  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  Even  that  old  Rappite, 
Franz  Pfeil,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  name  to  the 
history  of  the  sturdy  dwelling  in  which  he  led  a 
severe  and  celibate  existence  within  the  family 
circle.  Such  was  the  leveling  influence  of  the  Rap- 
pite faith  that  the  personality  of  each  believer  was 
absorbed  in  the  common  religious  vision,  and  to 
understand  the  individual  we  must  study  the  sect. 
As  for  those  who  lived  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
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during  the  first  years  of  the  Owenite  regime,  time 
has  obliterated  all  record  of  them.  Houses  were 
crowded,  and  families  changed  their  residence  many- 
times.  Thus,  during  the  first  dozen  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  was  itself  a 
personage  in  two  great  epics,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
know  who  dwelt  in  it  to  understand  the  life  in  which 
it  participated. 

However,  after  the  collapse  of  the  New  Moral 
World,  the  history  of  New  Harmony  diversifies 
itself.  Though  the  Owenite  experiment  failed,  the 
ideals  which  were  its  true  substance  continued  to 
maintain  a  subtle  and  powerful  existence.  These 
ideals  still  smouldered  among  the  ashes  of  the  per- 
manent community,  and  gave  to  the  succeeding 
period  the  subdued  brilliance  of  an  "afterglow."  New 
Harmony  continued  in  the  pursuit  of  ideals.  No 
sooner  did  the  one  enthusiasm  subside  than  the 
spirit  of  progress  was  reborn  in  another.  The  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  now  became  the  home  of  people 
whose  names  survive  untarnished  to  our  time,  and 
through  these  illustrious  men  and  women  it  still 
expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  history  of 
New  Harmony.  Scientists,  educators,  artists,  states- 
men— all  dreamers  of  dreams  and  champions  of  the 
right — it  is  a  various  and  brilliant  company  that  we 
are  about  to  follow  through  the  pages  of  this  book. 

After  the  purchase  of  New  Harmony  by  Robert 
Owen,  the  first  person  history  associates  with  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home  is  Thomas  Say,  the  "Father 
of  American  Zoology."  Several  early  townspeople, 
still  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, recalled  the  days  when  the  brilliant  young 
scientist  and  his  artist  wife,  Lucy  Sistaire,  dwelt 
together  with  Cornelius  Tiebout,  the  engraver,  and 
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his  daughter,  Caroline,  in  what  was  later  to  become 
the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  Fortunate  indeed  it  was 
that  when  George  B.  Lockwood  began  his  invaluable 
researches  in  the  early  nineties  that  led  to  his  great 
history,  The  New  Harmony  Movement,  he  had  the 
first-hand  assistance  of  this  worthy  group  of  aged 
New  Harmony  residents,  now  long  since  deceased. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Edward  Murphy,  Arthur 
Dransfield,  Mary  Bolton,  Victor  Duclos  and  numer- 
ous others.  Upon  their  undisputed  memory  he 
placed  old  No.  53  as  the  residence  of  Thomas  Say, 
the  "Father  of  American  Zoology,"  and  published  a 
picture  of  it  as  such  and  as  a  typical  Rappite  house, 
long  before  it  was  contemplated  as  the  shrine  it  has 
now  become.  It  is  significant  of  the  many  changes 
of  residence  during  those  early  days  that  Victor 
Duclos  records  in  his  diary  that  Thomas  Say  also 
lived  at  one  time  in  the  house  just  across  the  street 
north  of  No.  53. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Say  is  a  magical  one.  It  re- 
invokes  a  whole  period  in  the  history  of  New  Har- 
mony when  the  little  city  was  possessed  by  a  spirit 
passionately  devoted  to  science ;  it  recalls  the  names 
of  many  illustrious  scientists,  of  whom  seven  dwelt 
in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home;  it  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  William  Maclure,  Robert 
Owen's  partner  in  the  social  venture;  and  it  conjures 
up  a  picture  of  the  memorable  Boatload  of  Knowl- 
edge, bringing  its  extraordinary  cargo  of  intelli- 
gence to  New  Harmony. 

The  story  of  William  Maclure  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Thomas  Say  and  of  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home,  though  he  never  dwelt  there. 
Maclure  is  one  of  those  names  which  history  neglects 
while    remembering   others    much    less    deserving. 
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This  talented  Scotchman,  born  in  1763,  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  33  and  to  New  Harmony  at 
63.  He  had  undertaken  during  his  thirties  no  less 
than  the  geological  survey  of  the  entire  United 
States,  as  it  was  at  that  time.  This  titanic  under- 
taking he  pursued  with  unflagging  zeal,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  Alleghenies  more  than  fifty  times, 
until  in  1809  he  published  the  result  of  his  labors. 
This  seemingly  impossible  feat  won  him  the  title  of 
"Father  of  American  Geology."  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  and  a  patron  of  many  American 
scientific  organizations,  among  them  the  American 
Geological  Society. 

Maclure  was  greatly  interested  in  education.  He 
visited  the  school  of  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  ideas  of  the  Swiss 
educator  in  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  advocates  of  industrial  education  and  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  found  an  agricultural 
school  in  Spain.  His  friendship  with  Robert  Owen 
began  with  a  visit  to  New  Lanark  where  his  genial 
spirit  was  pleased  with  Owen's  designs  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  working  classes.  Maelure's  avowed 
object  in  the  New  Harmony  experiment  was  to 
establish  there  a  center  for  American  education,  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  interest  that  New  Har- 
mony was  able  to  command  the  talents  of  an  illustri- 
ous body  of  savants  during  and  following  the  com- 
munity days.  Some  of  the  figures  familiar  to  the 
people  of  New  Harmony  in  those  days  were  Charles 
Alexander  Lesueur,  a  distinguished  French  natural- 
ist and  an  adept  painter,  the  first  to  explore  and 
publish  an  account  of  the  Indian  mounds  in  Indiana 
and  the  first  to  classify  the  fishes  of  the  Great  Lakes ; 
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Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  a  Holland  geologist ;  John  Chap- 
pelsmith,  wealthy  English  artist  and  engraver;  and 
Constantine  Raffinesque,  a  frequent  visitor  to  New 
Harmony  where  his  eccentric  ways  and  his  brilliant 
though  somewhat  careless  research  in  zoology  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

However,  the  two  greatest  figures  among  the 
scientists  and  educators  whom  Maclure  brought  to 
New  Harmony  were  undoubtedly  Thomas  Say  and 
Joseph  Neef .  One  of  these  men  epitomizes  the  auda- 
cious and  tireless  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  char- 
acterized the  New  Harmony  scientific  period;  the 
other,  the  benevolent  and  enlightened  policies  which 
dignified  the  educational  system  of  New  Harmony 
above  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
The  lives  of  these  men  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home. 

The  historic  fact  of  the  voyage  of  the  keelboat, 
Philanthropist,  to  New  Harmony  in  January,  1826, 
is  perhaps  without  parallel  in  universal,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  in  American,  history.  Down  the  beautiful 
Ohio  and  up  the  picturesque  Wabash  into  the  spa- 
cious solitudes  of  the  yet  almost  uncharted  West, 
through  virgin  wildernesses  whose  natural  denizens, 
the  wild  beast  and  the  Indian,  had  not  yet  been 
expelled  entirely  by  the  advance  of  civilization, 
floated  a  company  perhaps  as  scholarly,  learned,  and 
socially  elegant  as  any  ever  gathered  together  in 
the  same  space  in  the  capitals  of  the  world.  Yet  these 
people  were  going  to  the  pioneer  West,  to  a  country 
not  yet  wrested  wholly  from  the  Indian,  not  yet 
divested  of  the  marauding  wolf  and  the  ferocious 
bear — to  a  country  where  skill  with  rifle  and  speed 
of  foot  paid  better  dividends  than  book-learning. 
This  boat  carried  a  taste  for  the  classics  where 
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hardly  anyone  could  read ;  it  carried  a  love  of  beauty 
and  elegance  among  dwellers  in  log  cabins;  it 
brought  an  interest  in  science  for  its  own  sake  to  a 
people  who  regarded  nature  as  hostile  and  a  thing 
to  be  overcome ;  and  it  brought  a  multitude  of  artis- 
tic and  social  graces  to  a  country  where  even  com- 
mon books  and  simple  pictures  were  rare.  This  boat 
brought  women  of  old  world  culture  to  a  wilderness 
where  women  were  dulled  by  the  ceaseless  round  of 
pioneer  tasks.  It  brought  to  Indiana  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  sons,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  to  New 
Harmony  a  legacy  of  culture  and  refinement  which 
has  never  deserted  that  little  town.  Six  of  its  pas- 
sengers were  later  to  dwell  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home.  Such  was  the  priceless  cargo  of  the  cele- 
brated Boatload  of  Knowledge. 

There  were  among  those  passengers  two  people 
who  engage  the  special  interest  of  this  chapter.  Of 
the  brilliant  men  whose  conversation  must  have 
added  an  unaccustomed  note  to  the  noises  of  the 
wilderness,  there  was  a  young  man,  who,  for  all  his 
unusually  attractive  face,  betrayed  an  excessive 
modesty  in  his  deportment.  This  was  Thomas  Say, 
who  is  known  as  the  "Father  of  American  Zoology." 
And  among  the  young  ladies  who  complemented  the 
studious  conversation  of  the  men  with  their  vivacity 
and  charm  was  a  girl  of  Spanish  extraction,  travel- 
ing to  New  Harmony  with  her  two  younger  sisters. 
This  was  Lucy  Sistaire.  Already  the  inscrutable  ends 
of  Destiny  were  being  served,  for  Thomas  Say  and 
Lucy  Sistaire,  who  had  perhaps  never  seen  one  an- 
other before  this  journey,  were  to  be  among  the 
many  whose  stars  were  brought  into  conjunction 
by  a  common  interest  in  the  great  experiment  of 
Robert  Owen. 
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Thomas  Say  was  born  near  Philadelphia,  July  27, 
1787.  A  deep  and  almost  religious  devotion  for  na- 
ture manifested  in  childhood  determined  infallibly 
the  course  of  his  manhood.  He  was  induced  to  come 
to  New  Harmony  through  the  persuasion  of 
Maclure.  Maclure  remained  his  patron  throughout 
life,  and  one  of  Say's  last  conscious  acts  was  to  sign 
a  note  in  payment  for  money  due  to  Maclure.  To 
Say,  Maclure  entrusted  the  organization  of  his 
School  of  Industry  in  New  Harmony.  Only  a  few 
hours  after  arriving  in  New  Harmony,  it  is  re- 
corded, Thursday,  January  26,  1826,  that  Say  re- 
ceived twelve  votes  in  an  election  held  to  select  a 
constitutional  committee,  a  flattering  circumstance 
considering  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  the 
community. 

Imagine  the  elation  with  which  Say  must  have 
entered  that  paradise  of  undesecrated  natural  beauty 
in  which  New  Harmony  was  situated.  In  the  words 
of  Clarence  P.  Wolfe,  Editor  of  the  New  Harmony 
Times  ever  since  August  20, 1892,  'The  air,  the  trees, 
were  filled  with  birds,  and  the  welkin  was  made  to 
ring  with  the  shrill  cry  of  the  paroquet,  and  the  song 
of  the  lark  whose  habitat  had  until  then  been  undis- 
turbed. High  above  in  the  blue  arc  of  heaven,  the 
lordly  eagle  banked  and  soared,  a  bare  pin  point  to 
the  eye,  while  at  times  the  sky  was  darkened  by  the 
dense  flight  of  the  wild  pigeons  whose  countless 
hordes  found  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  this  semi- 
tropical  region  to  their  liking.  Here  too  abounded 
bugs  and  snakes  and  plants,  a  wealth  of  all  the  things 
a  naturalist  calls  his  friends.  There  was  the  river 
with  its  fish  and  shells,  which  furnished  ample  food 
for  the  work  of  the  conchologist  and  was  the  inciting 
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cause  of  what  was  later  to  bring  to  Say  his  greatest 
distinction — his  conchology." 

In  spite  of  his  activities  of  organizer,  teacher,  and 
scientist  in  the  new  community,  Say  took  time  from 
his  diligent  search  for  objects  of  scientific  interest  to 
engage  in  a  pursuit  rooted  in  an  inclination  some- 
what more  universal  to  his  sex.  It  is  an  admissible 
presumption  that  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  to  New 
Harmony,  perhaps  during  those  long  weeks  when 
the  Philanthropist  was  icebound  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati,  Thomas  Say  had  been  more  attentive 
to  Lucy  Sistaire  than  mere  courtesy  would  have  dic- 
tated. Be  that  as  it  may,  on  June  4,  1827,  the  mar- 
riage of  these  two  took  the  form  of  an  elopement  to 
a  place  beyond  Springfield,  then  the  county  seat  of 
Posey  County,  where  they  had  to  go  to  secure  their 
marriage  license.  On  this  June  morning,  they  ab- 
sconded in  what  was  perhaps  the  only  carriage  in 
town,  accompanied  by  Anne  and  Margaret  Maclure. 
On  their  return  the  carriage  was  overturned  and  the 
wedding  party  unceremoniously  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  but  no  one  was  injured  seriously.  No.  53, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Rappite  dwellings, 
belonging  to  Maclure,  became  their  residence.  Here 
for  a  part  of  their  brief  married  life  Cornelius 
Tiebout  and  his  daughter,  Caroline,  lived  with  them. 

Tiebout,  born  in  1777  in  New  York  City,  was  the 
first  engraver  of  note  in  this  country.  When  only 
thirteen,  he  engraved  for  a  New  York  magazine,  and 
at  sixteen  was  doing  portraits.  In  1795  he  went  to 
London,  becoming  the  first  American  to  study  engrav- 
ing abroad.  While  there,  he  made  a  portrait  of  John 
Jay,  ambassador  to  Spain.  Two  years  later  he  re- 
turned, and  in  1799  moved  to  Philadelphia  where  he 
married  Miss  Esther  Young  and  published  his  chief 
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works,  his  folio  plates  containing  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, General  Horatio  Gates,  and  other  notable 
subjects.  He  made  engravings  for  forty  different 
Bibles.  After  he  had  made  and  lost  a  fortune  in  a 
business  venture  in  1825,  his  family  and  biographers 
lost  track  of  him. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Charles  Ralph  Tiebout  of 
Evansville,  discovered  what  had  become  of  this  illus- 
trious ancestor  by  reading  the  novel,  Seth  Way,  by 
Caroline  Dale  Snedeker.  When  the  Boatload  of 
Knowledge  arrived  at  New  Harmony,  among  its  pas- 
sengers were  Cornelius  Tiebout  and  his  daughter, 
Caroline.  Tiebout  became  a  teacher  in  the  School  of 
Industry  as  instructor  of  engraving,  and  he  and  his 
pupils  prepared  the  copper  plate  engravings  of  insects 
and  fresh  water  shells  for  Say's  Conchology  and  En- 
tomology, as  well  as  for  other  works  printed  by  the 
School  of  Industry  on  the  New  Harmony  press.  Tie- 
bout died  in  1832  and  is  buried  in  the  Woods  Grave 
yard  in  New  Harmony.  As  for  Caroline,  his  daugh- 
ter, an  old  letter  says,  "Our  head  printer  Kellog,  will 
be  married  the  24th  of  this  month  to  Caroline  Tie- 
bout. It  pleases  me  that  the  girl  make  a  good  mar- 
riage. Kellog  is  a  nice  young  man,  active,  industrious, 
and  willing  to  follow  advice  on  economy.  .  .  .  Caroline 
will  continue  coloring  the  conchology  and  will  make 
$2.00  a  week  at  it." 

It  is  a  delightful  picture  of  domestic  happiness 
that  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  at  this  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  We  have  the 
word  of  one  who  should  have  been  a  good  judge  that 
Mrs.  Say  possessed  superior  charms.  The  apprecia- 
tive Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  included  her  in  his  com- 
plimentary reference  to  "the  handsomest  and  most 
polished  of  the  female  world  here."  She  shares  this 
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compliment  with  Virginia  Dupalais.  Probably  no 
historic  comment  upon  the  romantic  life  of  the  Owen 
community  has  received  more  notice  than  this  gal- 
lant compliment.  The  Duke  was  referring  to  a  visit 
at  the  household  of  Maclure  in  the  mansion  of  Father 
Rapp,  where  Madame  Marie  Fretageot  had  charge  of 
several  "young  ladies  of  the  better  class."  This  is 
what  he  said : 

She  (Madame  Fretageot)  is  a  Frenchwoman,  who  formerly 
kept  a  boarding-school  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  called  mother 
by  all  the  young  girls  here.  The  handsomest  and  most  polished 
of  the  female  world  here,  Miss  Lucia  Sistaire  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Dupalais,  were  under  her  care. 

Lucy  was  born  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  No- 
vember 28,  1800.  Her  marriage  to  Say  must  have 
been  a  love  match.  Neither  of  them  was  endowed 
with  worldly  goods  and  Say  had  little  or  no  "money 
sense."  Their  life  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  was 
a  busy  and  useful  one.  Say  worked  night  and  day  to 
classify  those  marvels  of  nature  which  surrounded 
him  and  which  his  practiced  eye  admired  as  delicate 
beyond  all  devisal  of  man.  He  scarcely  took  time  to 
eat  and  sleep.  It  is  recorded  that  his  food  cost  him 
six  cents  a  day  during  his  residence  at  New  Harmony. 
Clarence  Wolfe  suggests  that  this  "might  have  come 
from  the  reason  that  he  married  an  artist,  and  never 
have  artists  had  the  reputation  of  being  enthusiastic 
in  producing  those  gastronomic  pictures  which  con- 
tribute to  the  inner  man."  However,  we  have  author- 
ity for  the  belief  that  Lucy  Sistaire  was  an  efficient 
housekeeper  withal.  She  took  charge  of  the  school 
children,  and  one  winter  she  spun  the  wool  and  knit 
the  stockings  for  the  boys  and  cut  and  made  their 
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winter  clothing.  The  romance  of  Thomas  Say  and 
Lucy  Sistaire  furnishes  one  of  the  fairest  chapters  of 
the  adventure  in  happiness  on  the  Wabash. 

Of  sixty-eight  plates  in  the  Say  Conchology,  Mrs. 
Say  drew  all  but  two  which  were  drawn  by  Lesueur. 
Cornelius  Tiebout  engraved  thirty-three  of  the  total 
number.  Lucy  also  performed  with  admirable  devo- 
tion the  laborious  task  of  coloring  the  plates  in  her 
husband's  book  of  shells.  This  she  accomplished  with 
such  delicacy  and  art  that  they  instantly  recall  the 
shells  we  have  ourselves  examined  with  idle  curiosity 
on  river  or  lakeshore. 

Although  Say's  chief  accomplishment  in  New  Har- 
mony was  the  publication  of  this  American  Conchol- 
ogy, he  fulfilled  an  important  service  by  his  teaching 
in  the  schools.  He  was  always  desirous  of  helping 
those  who  wanted  knowledge.  Victor  Duclos,  a  pupil 
in  the  community  schools,  said  in  his  diary:  "Mr. 
Thomas  Say  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  the  scholars 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  in  fact  he  was  loved 
by  the  whole  community."  Say  was  a  busy  member 
of  the  community,  serving  as  one  of  the  departmental 
superintendents  of  the  permanent  community,  and 
even  doing  manual  labor.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar 
writes :  "I  renewed  acquaintance  here  with  Mr.  Say, 
a  distinguished  naturalist  from  Philadelphia,  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced  there,  but  unfortunately 
he  had  found  himself  embarrassed  in  his  fortune, 
and  was  obliged  to  come  here  as  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Maclure.  The  gentleman  appeared  quite  comical  in 
the  costume  of  the  society,  with  his  hands  covered 
with  hard  lumps  and  blisters,  occasioned  by  the  un- 
usual labor  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  in  the  gar- 
den." Such  were  some  of  the  rigors  of  life  in  a  Com- 
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munity  of  Equality.  Say's  life  is  a  commentary  on 
this  phrase  which  he  coined:  "Unabating  industry 
and  zeal  remove  obstacles  that  forever  bar  the  ad- 
vance of  indolence.,, 

Those  must  have  been  picturesque  days  in  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  when  Thomas  Say  and  his  wife, 
Lucy  Sistaire,  dwelt  there.  Without  doubt,  in  those 
quiet  precincts,  he  prepared  much  of  his  American 
Conchology,  while  Lucy  sat  by  a  window  coloring  the 
plates.  How  often  in  the  early  dawn  did  these  two 
set  out  together  on  a  long  ramble  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wabash  in  search  of  shells,  occasions  which  left 
ineffaceable  souvenirs  of  happiness  in  the  heart  of 
Lucy  Sistaire  and  which  caused  her  to  write  in  a 
letter  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  "0,  what 
would  I  not  give  for  a  successful  shell  hunt!"  Say 
also  did  a  masterpiece  on  Entomology  there  for 
which  Lucy  did  beautiful  drawing  and  coloring.  The 
Rappites  built  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home — a  sturdy 
monument  to  labor  and  industry,  well  equipped  to 
survive  the  assaults  of  time.  They  made  a  house  of 
it.  It  was  for  Lucy  Sistaire  and  Thomas  Say  to  make 
a  home  of  it,  to  sanctify  it  entirely  with  the  sacred 
intimacies  of  wedlock. 

It  is  not  known  when  Thomas  Say  left  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home.  He  died  in  1834  in  the  home  of 
William  Maclure,  formerly  the  house  of  Father 
George  Rapp.  This  house  was  burned  in  1844  and 
was  replaced  by  the  spacious  structure  fronted  with 
a  stately  colonnade,  known  as  the  Rapp-Maclure 
place.  It  is  in  the  yard  of  this  home,  in  the  heart  of 
New  Harmony,  that  Thomas  Say  lies  buried.  On  his 
tomb  are  inscribed  these  words,  written  by  Robert 
Dale  Owen: 
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Votary  of  nature  even  from  a  child, 

He  sought  her  presence  in  the  trackless  wild ; 

To  him  the  shell,  the  insect,  and  the  flower 

Were  bright  and  cherished  emblems  of  her  power. 

In  her  he  saw  a  spirit  all  divine, 

And  worshipped  like  a  pilgrim  at  her  shrine. 

Mrs.  Say  survived  her  husband  many  years,  dying  in 
1886,  having  remained  a  widow  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  She  left  New  Harmony  but  revisited  it  occa- 
sionally. Much  of  her  life  was  spent  in  perpetuating 
the  work  of  her  husband ;  she  was  the  first  woman  to 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  educational  system  in 
New  Harmony  during  and  after  the  Owenite  experi- 
ment is  appropriate  to  the  ends  of  this  book,  in  that 
the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  housed  at  one  time  or 
another  at  least  eight  people  who  were  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  New  Harmony.  Of  these,  two  were 
daughters  of  Joseph  Neef,  the  man  whom  Maclure 
brought  to  America  and  later  to  New  Harmony  ex- 
pressly to  install  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  the  steamboat,  Highland 
Laddie,  brought  Joseph  Neef  and  his  family  to  New 
Harmony.  Neef  was  born  in  1770  at  Soultz  near 
Strasbourg.  Fortune  seemed  to  be  well  on  the  way  to 
make  of  him  a  learned  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Mlir- 
bach  when  the  French  Revolution,  which  reversed 
the  destinies  of  nations,  also  uprooted  Joseph  Neef 
from  his  provincial  soil.  He  became  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  armies.  He  was  with  Napoleon  dur- 
ing the  Italian  campaign.  He  was  struck  in  battle 
by  a  "spent  ounce  ball"  which  he  carried  in  his 
head  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  84.    He  retired 
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from  the  army,  and  began  to  teach.  A  book  by 
Pestalozzi  fell  to  his  hand,  and  unwittingly  he  was 
on  his  way  to  New  Harmony;  for  he  allied  himself 
with  the  little  Swiss  reformer,  and  when  William 
Maclure  asked  Pestalozzi  to  recommend  a  teacher  who 
could  transplant  the  Pestalozzian  system  to  America, 
the  Swiss  educator  named  Joseph  Neef. 

For  two  years,  Maclure  supported  Neef  and  his 
wife,  Louise  (sometimes  given  erroneously  as 
Eloisa)  Buss,  until  he  had  mastered  the  English 
language.  Then  the  wealthy  Scotchman  established 
Neef  as  principal  of  the  first  Pestalozzian  school  in 
America  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  five  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  This  and  a  second  school  were  only 
fairly  successful,  public  prejudice  having  been  of- 
fended by  Neef's  outspoken  atheism.  Neef  bought  a 
small  farm  near  Louisville.  In  1826,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  New  Harmony,  Maclure  recalled  him  to  his 
true  vocation  of  teacher.  There  he  cut  a  striking  fig- 
ure, his  powerful  physique,  erect  military  carriage, 
and  tremendous  bass  voice  arresting  the  attention  of 
all  who  met  him  parading  the  streets  with  a  grand- 
child in  either  hand,  as  he  appeared  often  in  later 
life.  He  died  in  New  Harmony  in  1854  and  is  buried 
on  Maple  Hill. 

Neef  epitomized  the  enlightened  educational  sys- 
tem of  New  Harmony  modelled  on  Pestalozzianism. 
In  this  system,  instruction  followed  the  path  of 
development  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The 
individuality  of  the  child  was  duly  considered  in  his 
instruction.  Learning  was,  as  far  as  possible,  based 
on  direct  experience  and  observation,  and  discipline 
was  controlled  by  love.  Corporal  punishment  was 
rigidly  excluded.  William  Maclure  explained  it 
tersely  as  follows : 
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The  great  outlines  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  is  not  to 
attempt  to  teach  what  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
children,  and  to  teach  in  exact  proportion  as  they  understand, 
going  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  free  will  and  no  coer- 
cion; the  properties  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter  by 
the  things  themselves,  or  accurate  representations  of  them; 
things,  not  words,  and  the  useful  to  be  preferred  to  the  orna- 
mental. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  signalize  all 
the  wonderful  innovations  made  by  New  Harmony  in 
the  field  of  education.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  educational 
advantages  offered  to  the  children  of  New  Harmony 
were,  after  the  example  of  the  famous  community 
experiment,  equal  to  those  offered  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  many  educators  and  teachers  who  re- 
sided in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  two  were  daugh- 
ters of  Joseph  Neef .  The  elder  of  these,  Louisa,  mar- 
ried Oliver  Evans,  who,  in  1837,  purchased  Rappite 
house  No.  53  from  Alexander  Maclure,  attorney  in 
fact  for  William  Maclure.  Oliver  Evans  came  from 
a  family  of  famous  American  inventors,  and  was  him- 
self an  inventor.  His  father,  Oliver  Evans  (1755- 
1819),  is  credited  with  having  propelled  a  boat  by 
steam  prior  to  Robert  Fulton's  famed  experiment. 
He  and  his  sons  operated  a  foundry  in  which  steam 
engines  were  devised  for  a  multiple  of  uses.  Oliver 
Evans,  Jr.,  who  in  1837  purchased  Number  53,  was 
attracted  to  New  Harmony  by  the  communistic  ex- 
periment and  was  a  passenger  on  the  Boatload  of 
Knowledge.  During  and  after  community  days  he 
was  evidently  responsible  for  supervising  manufac- 
turing of  various  kinds,  and  one  document  indicates 
he  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.   It  is 
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said  that  he  invented  and  manufactured  the  first 
steel  plows. 

In  1827,  he  married  Louisa  Neef,  the  oldest  child 
of  Joseph  Neef  and  Louise  Buss.  She  was  the  valued 
assistant  of  her  father  in  the  inculcation  of  the  Pes- 
talozzian  system  of  education  at  New  Harmony.  In 
1837,  her  husband  bought  what  was  later  to  become 
the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  but  their  residence  there 
was  short-lived.  The  untimely  death  of  Evans  in 
1838  left  the  estate  insolvent.  Robert  Dale  Owen  be- 
came one  of  the  administrators.  In  the  legal  records 
that  appertain  to  the  title  of  this  estate,  there  is 
entered,  as  of  the  November  term  of  1840,  the  follow- 
ing record : 

Robert  Dale  Owen,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Oliver 
Evans,  deceased,  reports  to  the  court,  that  in  obedience  to  an 
order  of  said  court,  for  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent, made  at  the  May  term  of  1839,  he  on  the  25th  day  of 
January  1840  sold  at  public  sale,  after  giving  notice  of  the 
time,  terms  and  place  of  sale  as  required  by  law  and  said 
order,  the  following  Lots  in  the  town  of  New  Harmony,  namely 
Lots  No.  10-11-12  in  Maclure's  part  of  the  town  of  New  Har- 
mony, State  of  Indiana,  to  Robert  H.  Fauntleroy,  he  being  the 
highest  and  best  bidder  .  .  .  and  he  executed  his  two  notes  to 
me  and  Louisa  Evans  for  said  sum  payable  12  and  24  months 
after  date  of  sale. 

Robert  Dale  Owen. 

Thus,  in  1840,  the  staunch  old  dwelling  which  had 
been  Rappite  house  Number  53  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family  in  whose  name  it  is  today  main- 
tained as  an  historic  shrine. 

And  so  the  stage  was  set  for  a  true  adventure  in 
happiness  already  begun  by  a  union  of  the  Owen  and 
Fauntleroy  families  which  was  to  witness  a  develop- 
ment worthy  of  the  combined  vision  and  genius  of 
both. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  OWENS  AND  THE  FAUNTLEROYS 

In  Folke  Parish,  Dorsetshire,  four  miles  southeast 
of  Sherborne,  England,  there  stands  on  an  estate 
known  as  Fauntleroy  Marsh  an  old  home  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Walls,  roofs,  and  floors  are  of  time- 
resisting  stone.  Massive  woodwork  and  ceilings  of 
dark  oak  beams  heavily  carved  bespeak  an  old  mag- 
nificence. The  great  kitchen  fireplace  remains  as  it 
was  centuries  ago.  The  encircling  grounds  are  tra- 
versed by  a  serpentine  driveway  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  winding  between  stone  walls  up  to  an  arch- 
way similar  to  the  gates  of  walled  cities.  On  one  side 
of  this  entrance  is  a  small  Gothic  chapel.  On  the 
other,  a  ponderous  iron  gate  guards  a  large  courtyard 
paved  with  stone  and  surrounded  by  a  five  foot  stone 
wall. 

Between  this  venerable  English  manor  and  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  there  lie  a  continent  and  a  sea. 
Seven  centuries  elapsed  between  the  building  of 
these  two.  And  yet  across  that  chasm  of  time  and 
space,  across  those  years  that  go  more  and  more 
dimly  back  into  the  dusty  past,  there  is  an  unbroken 
chain  that  binds  these  two  homes  to  the  same  destiny. 
The  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  who  in  1840  purchased 
old  No.  53  is  connected  by  an  unbroken  descent  to  a 
certain  Walter  Fauntleroy  who  lived  in  this  English 
home  in  1285. 

While  the  failure  of  Robert  Owen's  dream  was  in 
large  measure  attributable  to  the  worthless  idlers 
and  profit  seekers  who  flocked  to  his  community,  it 
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is  refreshing  to  note  the  amazing  numbers  of  cap- 
able families  who  were  attracted  to  New  Harmony 
both  before  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  commu- 
nity and  who  made  a  permanent  home  there.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  No.  53  to  be  occupied  almost 
throughout  its  history  by  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
tinguished families.  From  1840  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  been  owned  or  inhabited  continuously  by  Faunt- 
leroys  or  Owens.  Mary  Emily  Fauntleroy,  present 
hostess  of  the  home,  is  a  grandniece  of  Robert  Henry 
Fauntleroy,  who  bought  the  home  in  1840.  Since  this 
house  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  family  name  of 
Fauntleroy,  it  is  both  appropriate  and  interesting  to 
suggest  some  of  the  history  attaching  to  the  grand 
old  name  which  mingles  with  the  name  of  Owen  to 
make  illustrious  the  later  history  of  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy Home. 

In  1310,  Walter  Fauntleroy,  first  of  that  name  of 
whom  history  gives  us  record,  married  Juliana  de 
Thornhull,  whose  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  five 
generations  to  1227.  The  name  of  Fauntleroy  is  prob- 
ably of  Norman  derivation,  having  been  variously 
spelled  Enf ans  du  Roi  (children  of  the  king) ,  Enfans 
le  Roi,  and  for  many  centuries,  Faunt  Le  Roy.  The 
descent  is  traced  from  Walter  to  John  Fauntleroy, 
great-grandson  of  Walter  Fauntlereoy,  who  was 
knighted  in  1437  and  who  contributed  generously  to 
the  building  of  the  Alms  House  at  Sherborne.  For 
many  years  the  Fauntleroy  coat-of-arms  was  dis- 
played on  the  outside  of  this  building,  an  edifice  of 
stone  and  huge  timbers  of  English  oak,  now  one  of 
Sherborne's  most  interesting  historical  points.  The 
only  son  of  John  Fauntleroy,  John,  Jr.,  inherited  his 
father's  great  wealth.  King  Henry  VII  gave  him  the 
"Handois"  and  "St.  Germaines.,,   He  married  Eliza- 
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beth  Wadham,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wadham  of 
Merrifield,  Somerset  County. 

It  is  from  Tristram,  the  seventh  child  of  John 
Fauntleroy  and  Elizabeth  Wadham,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Fauntleroys  are  descended.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  his  sister,  Agnes,  married  Sir  Edward, 
Fifth  Lord  Stourton  of  Stourton,  Wiltshire.  The 
recumbent  effigies  of  these  two  are  to  be  seen  above 
their  burial  place  in  Stourton  Candel  Church.  A  sin- 
gular coincidence  comes  to  light  in  this  connection. 
A  son  of  Agnes  and  Lord  Stourton  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Countess  of  Bridgewater.  Three  centuries 
later  in  New  Harmony,  when  William  Fauntleroy 
married  Rachel  Homer,  daughter  of  Richard  Homer 
and  Rachel  Bridgewater,  the  Fauntleroy  and  Bridge- 
water  families  were  again  united. 

Tristram  Fauntleroy  was  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII  and  in 
1535  compiled  the  King's  books.  He  is  buried  in 
Michel  Marsh  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  England. 
The  "Priory"  where  he  died  still  stands.  It  was  given 
to  Tristram  for  his  services  to  King  Henry  VIII  in 
the  settlement  of  the  church  and  state  during  the 
Reformation.  On  revisiting  these  ancestral  scenes, 
Mary  Emily  Fauntleroy,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Tris- 
tram, secured  a  photograph  of  his  portrait  which  is 
contained  in  the  famous  memorial  art  glass  window 
of  the  church  where  he  is  buried. 

Arms  were  granted  the  members  of  the  Fauntleroy 
family  by  the  College  of  Arms  of  England  in  1600. 
The  Shield  was  marked  with  the  heads  of  three 
golden-haired  boys.  Miss  Fauntleroy  informs  us  that, 
strange  to  relate,  down  through  the  ages  for  over  six 
hundred  years  many  of  the  male  members  of  the 
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family  have  had  red  hair.  The  Crest  was  added  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — Fleur  de  lis  be- 
tween two  azure  wings  above  the  shield.  The  Motto 
or  scroll  is  "beneith  the  shield  'Fauntleroy.'  " 

The  first  Fauntleroy  to  come  to  America  was  Moore 
Fauntleroy,  the  great-great-grandson  of  Tristram. 
He  left  England  for  political  reasons  in  1643  and  set- 
tled in  upper  Norfolk  County  in  Virginia.  He  and 
several  of  his  descendants  fought  in  colonial  wars 
and  for  their  independence  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Among  the  interesting  historical  sidelights  to  be 
found  in  the  descendants  of  Moore  Fauntleroy,  none 
is  more  intriguing  than  the  story  of  Betsy  Fauntle- 
roy, the  only  child  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
Fauntleroy,  great-grandson  of  Moore  Fauntleroy,  by 
his  first  wife.  History  asserts  that  this  beautiful 
young  woman  was  the  "Lowland  Beauty"  who  made 
such  a  devastating  impression  on  the  youthful  heart 
of  George  Washington.  Incontrovertible  proof  of  this 
fact  exists  in  a  letter  published  by  General  Fitzhugh 
Lee  in  1872,  written  by  George  Washington  to  her 
father,  Colonel  William  Fauntleroy  of  Richmond 
County,  Virginia,  May  20,  1752.  It  reads : 

Sir :  I  should  have  been  down  long  before  this,  but  my  busi- 
ness in  Frederick  detained  me  somewhat  longer  than  I  expected 
and  immediately  upon  my  return  from  thence,  I  was  taken  with 
a  violent  pleurise  which  has  reduced  me  very  low;  but  purpose, 
as  soon  as  I  recover  my  strength,  to  wait  on  Miss  Betsy,  in 
hopes  of  revocation  of  the  former  cruel  sentence,  and  see  if  I 
can  meet  with  any  alteration  in  my  favor.  I  have  enclosed  a 
letter  to  her  which  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
delivery  of  it.  I  have  nothing  to  add  but  my  best  respect  to 
your  good  lady  and  family. 

Geo.  Washington. 
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Historic  silence  seems  to  fix  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  Miss  Betsy  did  not  revoke  "the  former  cruel 
sentence."  The  oil  painting  of  her  in  the  Washington 
Memorial  Masonic  Lodge  Room  at  Alexandria  is  that 
of  a  regal  beauty  whose  loveliness  might  well  have 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  romantic  youth — of  great 
after  fame — who  was  then  just  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  married  Colonel  C.  B.  Cocke. 

By  a  second  wife,  Margaret  Murdock,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  William  Fauntleroy  had  eleven  children.  Miss 
Fauntleroy,  the  present  hostess  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home,  is  descended  from  two  of  these,  Captain  Griffin 
Murdock  Fauntleroy  and  Joseph  Fauntleroy.  The  son 
of  the  first,  Joseph  Fauntleroy,  married  the  daughter 
of  the  second,  Emily  Carter  Fauntleroy,  his  cousin. 
These  two  were  the  grandparents  of  Miss  Fauntleroy. 
It  will  be  noted  that  she  is  a  great-grandniece  of 
Betsy  in  a  double  sense,  as  two  of  her  great-grand- 
fathers were  half  brothers  of  that  "Lowland  Beauty." 

Joseph  and  Emily  Fauntleroy  moved  to  New  Har- 
mony in  1827,  accompanied  by  their  eight  children 
and  by  four  of  Emily's  brothers — William,  Joseph, 
Lawrence,  and  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy.  Having 
been  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  alluring  principles 
of  Robert  Owen's  New  Moral  World,  Joseph  set  his 
slaves  free,  sold  his  Virginia  estate,  and  with  all  his 
possessions  came  to  join  the  Owen  community,  bring- 
ing a  family  of  freed  Negro  slaves,  who  remained  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  Fauntleroys  through  life. 
Those  fourteen  Fauntleroys  were  the  first  of  the 
name  to  come  to  Indiana. 

Because  of  the  widespread  popularity  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  charming  story,  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  the  great  success  of  the  film 
based  upon  it,  a  very  natural  interest  arises  as  to 
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the  connection  between  this  story  and  the  Fauntle- 
roys of  New  Harmony.  The  connection  is  purely 
literary.  Thomas  Smythe  Fauntleroy,  grandson  of 
Joseph  and  Emily  and  a  first  cousin  of  Miss  Faunt- 
leroy, became  a  successful  business  man  in  Chicago, 
where  he  built  a  handsome  home  in  the  residential 
section,  near  the  home  of  the  well-known  publisher, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  A  warm  friendship  grew 
up  between  the  families.  Mr.  Fauntleroy  won  the 
special  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  Dodges  because 
he  appointed  the  son  of  Mrs.  Dodge  to  an  important 
position  in  his  offices  in  the  Monadnock  Building. 
When  Mrs.  Burnett  wrote  her  story,  with  a  some- 
what commonplace  name  for  the  little  lord  who  was 
the  principal  character,  she  asked  Mrs.  Dodge  to 
publish  it,  and  invited  criticisms  and  suggestions. 
Mrs.  Dodge  suggested  the  stately  name  of  Fauntleroy 
for  the  youthful  hero  because  she  thought  it  quite 
suitable  for  the  part  and  because,  as  she  explained, 
"It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  honor  thus  my 
friend  who  has  been  so  helpful  to  my  son."  Hence 
the  name,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  as  it  appeared  when 
the  story  was  first  published  in  the  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine,  and  now  appears  in  the  well  known  book 
and  the  popular  play. 

Joseph  Fauntleroy  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1784, 
and  became  well  known  before  he  left  the  Old  Domin- 
ion as  a  prosperous  planter  of  Clarke  County  and  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  culture.  His  wife,  Emily 
Carter  Fauntleroy,  who  was  his  first  cousin,  and  who 
never  had  to  change  her  name,  had  been  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  She  was  a  tall,  stately 
girl  of  fine  education  and  great  native  strength  of 
mind.  Being  the  only  daughter,  she  made  a  home  for 
all  of  her  seven  brothers  until  the  removal  to  New 
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Harmony  in  1827,  and  then  she  brought  four  of  them 
with  her. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  New  Harmony,  Joseph  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Fauntleroy  &  Co., 
which  had  purchased  from  Robert  Owen  what  might 
be  called  a  monopoly  of  merchandising  for  the  New 
Harmony  community,  and  for  which  purpose  a  lease 
was  given  by  Owen  for  10,000  years.  This  lease,  now 
on  file  in  the  Posey  County  court  house,  has  been 
described  as  the  most  unique  legal  document  ever  re- 
corded there.  After  a  promising  beginning  and  about 
two  years  of  successful  business,  the  firm  of  Taylor, 
Fauntleroy  &  Co.  was  wrecked  by  the  rascality  of 
Taylor,  who  later  served  a  prison  term  in  another 
state. 

Joseph  died  in  the  prime  of  life  and  was  buried  in 
the  Episcopal  Cemetery  just  west  of  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy Home.  His  remains  were  removed  later  to  Maple 
Hill.  His  tombstone  is  the  oldest  monument  in  that 
cemetery.  His  widow,  Emily  Fauntleroy,  continued 
to  live  in  New  Harmony  to  the  end  of  a  long  and 
honored  life  as  one  of  the  many  charming  ladies  of 
the  rare  little  community  of  that  day. 

William  Fauntleroy,  youngest  son  of  Joseph  and 
Emily,  who  was  born  in  their  Virginia  home  at  Green- 
ville in  1825,  and  was  only  two  years  old  when  they 
came  to  New  Harmony,  grew  up  in  the  little  Hoosier 
town.  He  attended  the  boys'  school  of  Phiquepal 
d'Arusmont  (husband  of  Frances  Wright)  in  New 
Harmony,  and  finished  his  education  in  Cincinnati. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Working- 
men's  Institute  and  was  known  throughout  life  as  a 
typical  gentleman  of  the  old  New  Harmony  regime. 
He  exhibited  the  traits  of  ingenuity  that  character- 
ized the  Fauntleroy  men,  being  the  patentee  of  sev- 
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eral  inventions.  He  married  Rachel  Homer.  Three 
children  were  born  of  this  marriage — Ida,  Mary- 
Emily,  and  Homer.  Ida  was  a  lover  of  social  life  and 
the  possessor  of  many  graces.  She  married  Dr.  I.  C. 
Watts,  of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Frail  from 
childhood  she  died  in  young  womanhood.  Mary 
Emily  was  destined  to  become  the  Miss  Fauntleroy 
of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  Homer  has  been  a  prac- 
tical photographer  in  New  Harmony  for  many  years. 
He  made  or  enlarged  with  rare  skill  some  of  the 
illustrations  in  this  book. 

The  three  older  brothers  of  Emily  (Mrs.  Joseph) 
Fauntleroy  left  the  New  Harmony  home  of  their 
sister  to  return  to  the  South,  but  Robert  Henry  Faunt- 
leroy, the  youngest,  who  was  in  somewhat  delicate 
health,  continued  to  reside  in  his  sister's  home  until 
he  was  married.  He  was  twenty-one  years  old  at  the 
time  he  came  with  his  sister's  family  to  New  Har- 
mony, having  been  born  at  "Greenville  plantation" 
in  Clarke  County,  Virginia,  March  23,  1806.  His  par- 
ents were  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Fauntleroy.  For  the 
sake  of  keeping  this  somewhat  intricate  genealogy 
clear  it  may  be  reiterated  here  that  he  was  a  first 
cousin  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph,  and  a  great  uncle 
of  Mary  Emily  Fauntleroy. 

He  engaged  in  business  in  New  Harmony  on  his 
own  account  and  quickly  exhibited  peculiar  traits  of 
Fauntleroy  genius.  He  was  very  ingenious,  possess- 
ing a  rare  combination  of  scientific  and  artistic  tal- 
ents. He  was  an  accomplished  performer  on  violin 
and  flute  and  had  invented  a  special  kind  of  organ. 
He  wrote  a  book  of  dances,  with  appropriate  calls  and 
music,  of  which  an  original  copy  is  now  in  the  New 
Harmony  library.  A  striking  witness  to  his  powers 
of  analysis  and  concentration  resides  in  the  fact  that 
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he  could  play  a  game  of  chess  blind-folded  and  retain 
all  the  moves  in  his  head. 

On  March  23, 1835,  he  married  Jane  Dale  Owen,  the 
only  daughter  of  Robert  Owen  to  come  to  America. 
She  writes :  "I  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  character 
from  the  first ;  it  was  purer  and  nobler  than  anyone 
whom  I  had  ever  met;  his  goodness,  gentle  reserve 
and  dignity  were  most  agreeable  to  me."  For  a  few 
years,  they  dwelt  with  the  brothers  of  Jane  Dale 
Owen  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Mansion."  In  1840, 
Fauntleroy  bought  the  home  of  Oliver  Evans,  and,  in 
this  house,  which  soon  became  known  as  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  to  distinguish  it  from  other  homes, 
Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  and  Jane  Dale  Owen  Faunt- 
leroy spent  many  happy  years. 

Fauntleroy  remodelled  the  home,  relieving  in  large 
measure  the  somewhat  unimaginative  design  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Rappites.  Where  the  kitchen 
and  other  small  rooms  had  adjoined  the  main  part  of 
the  house,  Fauntleroy  divided  the  home  and  set  the 
inferior  part  over  in  order  to  introduce  a  spacious 
central  hall.  He  changed  the  main  entrance  from 
the  north  to  the  south  and  from  the  hall  to  the 
upper  floors  constructed  a  graceful  colonial  stair- 
way, modelled  after  the  ancestral  home  in  Virginia. 
To  make  the  home  more  commodious  for  the  housing 
of  a  large  family,  he  enlarged  the  second  story. 

A  very  close  attachment  existed  between  Jane  Dale 
Owen  and  her  brothers — particularly  David  Dale.  It 
was  through  her  marriage  to  Robert  Henry  Faunt- 
leroy that  the  name  of  Owen  became  linked  with  that 
of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  Two  of  her  brothers, 
in  the  years  that  followed,  dwelt  with  their  families 
in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.   Robert  Henry  Faunt- 
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leroy's  scientific  bent  found  encouragement  in  the 
activities  of  his  brothers-in-law,  Richard  and  David 
Dale,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy  and 
meteorology.  That  he  was  the  respected  compeer  of 
his  talented  brothers-in-law  we  are  assured  by  this 


Colonial  stairway  built  in  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  by 
Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy 

quotation  from  the  Preface  of  Richard  Owen's  book, 
Key  of  the  Geology  of  the  Globe: 

It  may  perhaps  be  deemed  not  irrelevant  or  egotistical  to 
state  briefly  that  the  writer  .  .  .  had  the  advantage  not  only  of 
intercourse  with  .  .  .  members  of  his  family,  but  also  with  his 
talented  brother-in-law,  R.  H.  Fauntleroy. 

For  many  years,  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  government,  maintaining  head- 
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quarters  with  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen  in  the  old  fort 
at  New  Harmony,  which,  from  a  Rappite  fortress 
and  granary,  was  thus  transformed  into  the  center 
of  scientific  research  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  On  the 
top  of  the  Old  Fort  still  stands  the  weathervane  de- 
signed by  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy — an  Indian  with 
bow  and  arrow  swaying  hither  and  thither  with  the 
varying  winds.  An  old  covered  bridge  built  over 
Gresham  Creek  and  torn  down  only  in  the  last  few 
years  was  the  last  of  five  covered  bridges  constructed 
by  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  in  Posey  County.  He 
also  served  as  a  surveyor  of  railroad  routes.  Quot- 
ing from  Divinely  Led,  by  his  daughter,  Constance — 

Here  also,  the  geological  corps  met,  before  taking  the  field, 
and  those  among  the  coast  survey  officers  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  my  father,  who  was  then  chief  of  the  astronom- 
ical department,  connected  with  the  work. 

Fauntleroy  often  lectured  on  astronomy  on  the  pub- 
lic square  at  night.  He  would  set  up  his  telescope 
and,  while  he  lectured,  would  permit  the  young  folks 
to  gaze  through  it  at  some  luminous  wanderer  of  the 
night  sky. 

The  woman  whom  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  chose 
for  his  wife  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  him.  There 
is  an  untarnished  lustre  about  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Robert  Owen.  It  is  said,  and  truthfully,  that  Rob- 
ert Owen's  greatest  gift  to  New  Harmony  was  his 
sons.  Yet  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that  these  young 
men  had  a  sister,  and  that  this  sister  was  their  intel- 
lectual equal.  To  the  history  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  the  lives  of  such  wonderful  women  are  surely 
as  significant  and  as  deserving  of  memorial  notice  as 
those  of  the  men. 
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As  has  already  been  noted,  Jane  Dale  Owen  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1806.  In  1830,  her  sister,  Anna, 
died,  and  her  mother  and  youngest  sister,  Mary,  fol- 
lowed in  less  than  two  years.  Jane  prepared  to  come 
to  America.  In  doing  so,  she  was  to  abandon  a  home 
of  elegance  for  the  hardships  of  a  small  town  in 
the  far  West.  A  life  made  easy  with  luxuries  and 
engrossed  in  study  came  to  an  end.  On  her  journey 
to  New  Harmony,  in  1833,  she  still  retained  some 
ensigns  of  the  sumptuous  life  she  was  to  abandon 
forever.  She  traveled  in  her  private  carriage  with  a 
maid.  Her  person  was  made  more  entrancing  with 
jewels,  and  she  brought  her  splendid  harp,  which 
stands  today  in  the  parlor  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home.  She  soon  gave  up  the  maid,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  life  in  New  Harmony  did  not  encourage 
the  wearing  of  jewels.  However,  it  was  chiefly  on  her 
character  and  in  her  mind  that  Jane  Dale  Owen 
carried  her  adornments,  and  these  shone  with  a  peer- 
less lustre  even  among  the  bright  intellects  of  New 
Harmony.  A  yellow  manuscript  inscribed  in  a  pretty 
yet  vigorous  hand,  containing  an  elegy  written  at  the 
death  of  her  sister,  Anna,  attests  the  genuineness 
of  her  poetic  gift. 

Yet  I  do  live  upon  the  strength  I  draw 

From  memory  of  thy  virtues  and  thy  charms. 

They  hover  near  me  as  continual  guides 

To  point  the  way  and  cheer  the  darksome  path.  .  .  . 

Any  one  of  her  brothers  in  preparing  a  speech  or 
article  for  publication  submitted  it  to  Jane  for  a  last 
discerning  criticism.  Her  talents  were  not,  however, 
restricted  to  the  field  of  literature.  Her  interest  and 
capability  in  science  were  equal  to  those  of  her 
brothers.    She   assisted   her   brother,    David    Dale 
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Owen,  greatly  when  he  was  United  States  Geologist, 
in  correcting  and  reading  proof  for  his  reports.  All 
her  life  she  studied  the  sciences  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  her  gifted  brothers. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
became  a  focus  for  the  social  and  intellectual  life 
of  New  Harmony  during  the  forties  and  fifties.  Jane 
Dale  Owen  Fauntleroy  with  her  quick  intelligence 
and  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  with  the  handsome 
nobility  of  a  cultured  Virginian  were  engaging 
hosts.  The  atmosphere  in  which  were  born  the  four 
children  of  the  Fauntleroys — Constance,  Ellinor, 
Arthur,  and  Edward — was  one  calculated  to  imbue 
them  with  the  highest  notions  of  virtue  and  refine- 
ment. These  children  had,  besides,  as  remarkable  a 
set  of  uncles  as  it  was  ever  the  fortune  of  children 
to  have.  The  attachment  of  Owen's  four  sons  to 
their  sister  brought  them  frequently  to  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home.  It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of 
these  children  of  Jane  Dale  Owen  Fauntleroy  was  to 
draw  from  the  noble  womanliness  of  her  mother, 
the  kindness  and  geniality  of  her  father,  and  the 
energetic  idealism  of  her  uncles  the  inspiration 
which  was  to  make  of  her  a  great  champion  in  the 
betterment  of  women.  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy 
vividly  portrays  in  her  autobiography,  Divinely 
Led,  the  kind  of  atmosphere  that  prevailed  at  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home  during  the  happy  days  of  her 
girlhood. 

It  was  here  that  Robert  Dale,  who  read  most  beautifully, 
would  give  us  a  Shakespearean  evening,  that  David  Dale  would 
lecture  on  geology  and  chemistry,  Richard  Owen  on  natural 
history  and  my  father  superintend  the  musical  rendition  of 
one  of  his  compositions.  Lovely  early  recollections.  .  .  .  My 
mother  with  her  beautiful  hands,  sits  by  her  harp ;  my  father 
accompanies  her  with  the  flute.  My  uncles,  their  faces  beaming 
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with  intelligence  and  kindly  interest  are  there  and  as  soon  as 
the  music  ceases  one  reads  aloud  his  last  poem;  another  a 
letter  he  has  just  written  to  some  person  of  note,  begging  the 
acceptance  of  his  last  book;  another  brings  forth  specimens  of 
plants  and  minerals  gathered  during  the  last  survey;  a  sketch 
book  lies  open,  full  of  sketches  taken  during  that  same  survey. 
Toys  involving  some  principle  of  mechanics  invented  by  my 
father  to  amuse  his  children  are  there ;  the  last  good  novel  pub- 
lished, school  reports,  scientific  reports,  and  political  speeches 
are  also  lying  on  the  table.  Animated  discussions  over  edu- 
cation, science,  philosophy,  poetry,  music  and  agriculture  are 
heard  while  the  children  listen.  ...  A  delightful  spirit  of 
charity  and  a  noble  purity  of  purpose  pervaded  the  home 
atmosphere. 

In  1849,  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  was  sent  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Government  as  an  officer  in 
the  very  important  work  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  He  had  not  been  there  long  when 
he  was  stricken  with  cholera  and  died  December  13, 
1849,  at  the  early  age  of  42.  So  great  was  the  esteem 
in  which  Fauntleroy  was  held  by  all  those  who  knew 
him,  for  however  brief  a  time,  that  his  assistants 
in  the  work  in  which  he  died  took  commemorative 
measures  for  their  beloved  companion.  When  ap- 
prised of  these  measures,  Jane  Dale  Owen  made  the 
following  reply  which  breathes  the  intensity  of  her 
love  for  her  husband : 

For  me,  though  it  entails  a  sorrow  which  passes  under- 
standing, to  have  stood  in  the  most  sacred  relation  of  life  with 
an  individual,  combining  in  his  character  such  rare  moral  per- 
fection and  noble  capability,  is  a  reflection  I  would  not  ex- 
change for  aught  the  world  affords. 

It  was  a  time  of  hardship  and  gloom  for  the 
mother  and  her  little  family  of  four.  Although  she 
was  never  reconciled  to  this  early  parting,  Jane  Dale 
Owen  Fauntleroy  rallied  courageously.  She  opened  a 
school  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  and  many  were 
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the  young  people  of  New  Harmony  who  owed  the 
most  enduring  acquisitions  of  their  culture  to  the 
famous  Classic  School  of  iJane  Fauntleroy.  The 
subjects  taught  in  her  school  were  elementary 
branches,  history,  composition,  geometry,  astron- 
omy, natural  philosophy,  botany,  music,  French, 
drawing,  dancing,  chemistry,  geology,  and  min- 
eralogy— the  last  three  taught  by  David  Dale  Owen. 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Fauntleroy  found  in  her  brothers  an  un- 
failing source  of  comfort.  In  the  year  1853,  Robert 
Dale  Owen  was  honored  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment with  the  post  of  ambassador  to  Naples. 
This  kind  and  energetic  man,  who  had  already  be- 
come famous  as  editor,  orator,  and  legislator,  was 
accompanied  during  his  long  sojourn  abroad  not 
only  by  his  own  wife  and  family  but  also  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Fauntleroy  and  her  four  children,  as 
well  as  other  nieces  and  nephews.  It  gave  to  these 
children  the  rare  advantage  of  a  continental  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  fitting  here  to  make  mention  of  the  brief 
careers  of  the  two  sons  of  Robert  Henry  and  Jane 
Fauntleroy,  Edward  Owen  and  Arthur  Robert.  Both 
were  born  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  in  1841  and 
1843  respectively.  They  were  very  studious  youths 
and  took  every  advantage  of  their  opportunities  for 
study  abroad.  Upon  their  return,  both  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  father  and  both 
were  associated  for  a  time  with  their  distinguished 
brother-in-law,  George  Davidson,  in  the  service  of 
the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  in  California,  where 
the  elder  son,  Edward,  died  at  the  early  age  of  28. 

Arthur  rendered  signal  service  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  examination  of  the  channels  and  ap- 
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proaches  to  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
other  Southern  points,  after  which  he  took  thorough 
training  in  the  highest  branches  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, devoting  himself  particularly  to  the  mathe- 
matics of  mechanics,  as  applied  to  hydraulics  and 
railroad  and  bridge  building.  He  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  this  field,  and  performed  his  last  service  in 
the  office  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  in  Milwaukee,  where  he 
died  December  16,  1884,  at  the  age  of  51.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  his  career  is  given  in  Volume  5, 
Number  1,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Engineers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  May,  1885,  which 
contains  this  significant  comment: 

Mr.  Fauntleroy  was  quiet,  reserved  and  studious ;  singularly 
pure  and  high  minded  in  character.  Only  in  the  society  of  very 
intimate  and  cherished  friends  did  he  show  what  his  powers 
were.  ...  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  extensive  range  of 
professional  friends,  he  never  made  a  mistake  in  his  work.  The 
textbooks  of  his  earlier  studies  are  marked  throughout  with 
corrections  to  the  formulae,  or  with  simplifications  for  practical 
application.  This  thoroughness  was  a  trait  of  both  his  father 
and  mother.  .  .  . 

Neither  of  these  sons  married.  Their  remains  rest 
at  Maple  Hill  by  the  side  of  their  parents. 

During  the  time  of  Mrs.  Fauntleroy's  European 
sojourn,  her  brother,  David  Dale  Owen,  lived  in  her 
home.  His  residence  there  adds  another  eminent 
name  to  the  roster  of  scientists  who  inhabited  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
not  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the  community, 
David  Dale  and  Richard,  Robert  Owen's  two  young- 
est sons,  had  accompanied  their  sister,  Jane  Dale,  to 
New  Harmony.  David  Dale  was  the  one  handsome 
Owen.   He  had  the  eminent  brow  and  the  open  and 
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pensive  eye  of  a  poet.  In  fact,  he  resembled  Lord 
Byron  in  appearance.  A  nose  slightly  acquiline  and 
a  firmly  moulded  mouth  and  chin  denoted  unusual 
strength  and  perseverance.  His  physique  was  that  of 
the  true  athlete,  tall  and  gracefully  muscular,  though 
somewhat  delicate.  Shortly  after  David  Dale  Owen's 
arrival  in  New  Harmony,  Maclure,  recognizing  in 
this  quiet  and  profound  young  man  a  nature  emi- 
nently fitted  for  scientific  study,  engaged  his  interest 
in  geology.  Although,  in  his  youth  David  Dale  Owen 
had  turned  dissatisfied  from  one  study  to  another, 
he  was  immediately  fascinated  by  geology,  and  to 
the  end  of  his  days  engrossed  himself  in  the  study 
of  that  science  with  a  rare  absorbedness.  He  became 
the  disciple  and  then  the  successor  of  the  aging 
Maclure.  The  gigantic  work  which  Maclure  had 
carried  on  with  lone  pioneer  resolution,  David 
Dale  Owen  was  to  establish  as  a  governmental 
department. 

At  first  believing  it  impossible  to  make  a  living 
by  geology,  David  Dale  Owen  essayed  the  study  of 
medicine,  a  science  which  soon  proved  repugnant  to 
his  sensitive  nature.  However,  while  pursuing  these 
studies  at  Cincinnati,  he  called  often  on  the  family 
of  Joseph  Neef  who  was  then  residing  in  that  city, 
and  unwittingly  set  the  stage  for  what  was  to  be  the 
romance  of  his  life.  One  of  Neef 's  daughter's,  Caro- 
line, or  Caro  as  she  was  better  known,  was  then  a 
chubby  and  awkward  girl  of  fourteen.  She  never 
forgot  David  Dale  Owen  with  his  handsome  dark 
face,  quick,  energetic  movements,  immaculate  ap- 
pearance, and,  above  all,  wise  yet  modest  conversa- 
tion. Many  years  passed  before  she  saw  him  again, 
and  in  that  time  she  had  reluctantly  allowed  her 
mother  to  engage  her  to  another  man.    Then  the 
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family  returned  to  New  Harmony.  Caro  was  now  a 
slender  and  attractive  young  woman.  David  Dale, 
who  was  already  engaged  in  classifying  Maclure's 
geological  collections,  called  upon  the  Neefs.  He 
was  subtly  aware  of  the  change  in  Caroline.  There 
followed  gallant  balls,  nocturnal  promenades  by  the 
Wabash,  and  all  those  romantic  furnishings  which 
made  love  so  beautiful  in  old  New  Harmony.  The 
upshot  was  that  David  Dale  Owen  and  Caroline 
Neef  were  united,  March  23,  1837,  in  a  famous  triple 
wedding  in  which  David's  brother,  Richard,  married 
Anne  Neef,  Caroline's  sister,  and  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam, married  Mary  Frances  Bolton. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Neef  home,  still 
standing  just  across  the  street  from  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy  Home.  The  itinerant  preacher  was  confused 
by  the  couples  and  nearly  got  them  mixed  in  the 
ceremony.  The  trousseaus  for  the  brides  did  not 
arrive  when  expected,  and  the  three  girls  were  all 
married  in  calico  dresses.  In  the  afternoon  the  wed- 
ding party  went  for  a  long  horseback  ride.  In  the 
evening  there  was  held  one  of  New  Harmony's  gay 
and  memorable  balls.  The  following  day,  the  three 
couples  went  to  Mammoth  Cave  for  a  wedding  trip. 
On  their  return,  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  their 
father,  they  all  lived  together  for  a  while  in  the 
big  Owen  "Mansion,"  with  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  his 
family.  Here  Jane  Dale  Owen  Fauntleroy  and 
Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  lived  with  them  until  the 
purchase  of  No.  53  in  1840  made  it  the  Fauntleroy 
Home.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  harmony  the  af- 
fairs of  this  gigantic  household  were  regulated.  They 
separated  only  when  the  advent  of  children  made 
the  "Mansion"  inadequate  for  the  housing  of  so  many. 
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Immediately  after  his  marriage,  David  Dale 
Owen  began  his  work  as  state  geologist  of  Indiana. 
He  completed  a  geological  survey  of  Indiana,  and 
later  accepted  from  the  government  the  Herculean 
task  of  surveying  the  Dubuque  and  Mineral  Point 
districts  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  thereby  becoming 
the  first  United  States  Geologist.  In  carrying  to  a 
successful  conclusion  this  enterprise,  he  accom- 
plished what  George  Merrill,  curator  of  geology  in 
the  National  Museum,  called  "a  feat  of  generalship 
which  has  never  been  equalled  in  American  geologi- 
cal history."  He  set  about  this  work  with  a  large 
party  of  men,  most  of  whom  he  not  only  had  to  direct 
but  actually  educate  in  the  rudiments  of  geology.  His 
life  became  one  of  outdoor  hardship  and  adventures. 
He  endured  the  utmost  privations  of  wilderness  life. 
For  a  time,  he  lived  among  the  Indians,  and  there 
is  preserved  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  an  Indian 
robe  of  curious  workmanship  which  David  Dale 
Owen  brought  back  from  one  of  his  geological  expe- 
ditions. He  made  surveys  of  the  Chippewa  land 
district — Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky, 
and  Arkansas. 

These  activities  attracted  to  New  Harmony  a  num- 
ber of  geologists  and  students  of  chemistry.  The  town 
became  scientific  minded.  Many  homes — and  among 
them  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home — contained  rows  of 
bottles  filled  with  strange  and  terrible  little  crea- 
tures; shelves  laden  with  mineral  specimens;  cab- 
inets crowded  with  exquisite  shells.  The  old  fort, 
which  stands  not  far  from  the  Home,  at  this  time 
was  converted  into  a  geological  laboratory,  and  its 
gaunt  rooms  furnished  with  the  collections  of 
Maclure,  Owen,  Fauntleroy,  and  others.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  David  Dale  built  a  new  laboratory 
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which  he  was  not  to  occupy — a  brick  structure  of 
quaintly  beautiful  architecture,  on  which  he  lavished 
his  artistic  vision  and  scientific  skill.  This  pictur- 
esque structure,  known  as  the  Owen  Laboratory 
Home,  still  stands  in  New  Harmony,  and  recalls  in  a 
visible  form  better  than  could  any  written  expression 
the  peculiar  blend  of  artistic  sensitivity  and  scientific 
thoroughness  that  marked  the  character  of  David 
Dale  Owen. 

When  David  Dale  and  Caroline  Neef  Owen  came 
to  live  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  about  1845,  they 
had  two  children,  Alfred  and  Anna.  Will  and  Nina, 
the  younger  children,  were  born  while  the  family 
was  still  residing  there — Will  in  1847  and  Nina  in 
1849.  Nina's  daughter,  Caroline  Dale  Snedeker,  who 
in  her  novels  clothes  in  the  trappings  of  romance  the 
wonderful  history  of  New  Harmony,  recounts  that 
not  long  before  the  birth  of  her  mother,  "Caro  was 
going  upstairs  in  the  twilight  and  the  ghost  of  the 
house  (a  little  old  woman)  passed  her  coming  down." 
David  Dale  Owen's  wife,  in  relating  this  to  her  grand- 
daughter, remarked :  "It  may  have  been  a  ghost,  but 
it  may  have  been  a  sneak  thief.  Anyway  it  gave  me 
quite  a  turn." 

When  Mrs.  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  returned 
from  Europe  in  1858,  David  Dale  Owen's  family 
moved  to  the  Rapp-Maclure  home  where  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1860,  he  died  of  a  fever  contracted  while  sur- 
veying the  river  bottoms  of  Arkansas  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer.  Up  to  within  forty-eight  hours  of  his 
death,  he  dictated  to  his  devoted  sister,  Jane,  his 
second  report  of  the  Arkansas  Survey.  She  survived 
her  brother  only  two  months,  dying  January  10, 1861. 
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After  returning  from  Europe,  Robert  Dale  Owen 
and  his  family  came  to  live  with  Jane  in  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home.  The  two  oldest  daughters  of  Rob- 
ert Henry  Fauntleroy,  Constance  and  Ellinor,  were 
then  twenty-two  and  twenty  years  old  respectively. 
Their  manners  and  their  conversation,  naturally 
bright  and  individual,  had  acquired  a  continental 
elegance.  The  story  of  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy 
is  reserved  for  a  later  chapter,  but  that  of  her 
younger  sister,  Ellinor,  properly  belongs  to  this,  for 
she  married  the  last  of  the  great  scientists  who  lived 
in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home. 

Ellinor  was  born  in  1838  in  Salem,  Indiana,  where 
her  father's  work  took  him  at  that  time.  All  her 
earlier  years,  however,  were  passed  in  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy Home,  and,  although  she  travelled  and  studied 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
aristocratic  companies,  it  was  her  wont  to  remark: 
"Never  have  I,  in  all  my  travels,  met  a  more  culti- 
vated society  than  that  with  which  I  was  surrounded 
as  a  young  girl."  Like  her  sister,  Constance,  she 
vividly  remembered  her  mother  sweeping  the  harp 
strings  with  her  slender  white  hands,  her  father 
playing  melodiously  on  his  violin.  She  would  some- 
times steal  away,  however,  to  read  the  new  novel 
aloud  to  the  cook  for  a  penny  a  chapter.  That  novel 
was  Jane  Eyre.  A  frequent  guest  at  the  home  was 
George  Davidson,  a  dark  slender  youth,  who  in  1846 
was  appointed  aid  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  be- 
ginning his  work  under  Robert  Fauntleroy.  Although 
many  years  her  senior,  his  heart  felt  and  remembered 
the  influence  of  Ellinor's  clear  blue  eyes  and  classic 
features.  After  the  trip  to  Europe,  she  always  con- 
sidered continental  manners  to  be  the  right  standard, 
although   she   was   singularly   independent   in   her 
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thinking.  Her  daughter,  Ellinor  Campbell  Davidson, 
writes  that  her  mother's  "light,  flexible  voice  was 
carefully  trained  in  colorature,  then  in  vogue,  which 
seemed  in  keeping  with  the  extremely  artificial  modes 
of  that  time,  the  wasp  waists,  the  voluminous 
skirts.  .  .  .  She  loved  saying  she  could  not  walk  a 
square,  but  she  could  dance  miles.  Fastidiously 
dainty,  in  her  youth  she  was  called  the  Dresden  Doll, 
but  her  shapely  head  carried  more  than  puffs  and 
ribbons."  A  year  after  her  return  from  Europe, 
Ellinor  married  George  Davidson  in  Virginia.  Her 
daughter  writes  of  this  occasion:  "The  black  house 
servants  lifted  her  up  on  a  table  in  all  her  wedding 
finery,  and  said,  'Miss  Ell,  yo  sho  look  jes'  lak  a'  angel,' 
so  frail  had  she  become,  so  frail  was  she  always  to 
remain." 

In  taking  George  Davidson  in  preference  to  a  Ger- 
man Baron  and  a  French  Count,  both  enamored  of 
her,  Ellinor  did  not  err  in  her  judgment  of  men.  The 
roll  of  scientists  who  dwelt  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  begins  with  Thomas  Say.  It  could  not  more 
appropriately  end  than  with  George  Davidson.  His 
career  was  long  and  distinguished.  Born  May  8, 1825, 
in  England,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1832.  He 
not  only  lived  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  off  and  on 
during  his  acquaintance  with  Robert  Henry  Faunt- 
leroy, but  stayed  there  for  brief  intervals  after  his 
marriage  to  Ellinor.  For  fifty  years  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Ellinor,  he  was  head  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  doing 
pioneer  work  there  just  as  his  father-in-law,  Robert 
Henry  Fauntleroy,  had  done  on  the  coasts  of  the 
southern  States  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  often 
went  abroad  on  important  missions. 
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During  the  Civil  War,  he  and  Ellinor  lived  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania,  where  two  sons  were  born. 
Davidson  fought  on  the  side  of  the  North  during  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  Ellinor's  Virginian  cousins 
and  uncles  served  as  valiantly  on  the  side  of  the 
South.  Most  of  their  life  was  spent  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Davidson's  vivid  personality  attracted  a  con- 
stant stream  of  visitors  to  whom  his  wife  was  a  gra- 
cious hostess.  In  1877,  a  daughter  was  born  to  them, 
and  a  permanent  home  was  established  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Ellinor,  a  confirmed  invalid,  attained  a  philo- 
sophical serenity  in  later  years,  and  her  society  was 
sought  and  valued.  Davidson  made  astronomical  cal- 
culations from  his  own  small  observatory.  He  was 
laden  with  degrees  and  decorations.  In  his  chosen 
field  of  geodesy,  he  was  acknowledged  the  world  over 
as  in  the  first  rank. 

The  great  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1906  was  too  unnerving  for  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  she 
died  in  1907.  Davidson  followed  her  in  1911.  In 
sight  of  San  Francisco,  there  stands  to  him  the  kind 
of  monument  which  man  is  powerless  to  erect.  Mt 
Davidson,  named  for  this  distinguished  scientist, 
carries  on  its  summit  an  immense  concrete  cross 
illuminated  with  electricity.  On  this  cross  there  is  a 
bronze  tablet  to  his  memory.  A  service  in  honor  of 
George  Davidson  is  held  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  every 
Easter  morning.  It  is  part  of  the  immortality  of 
admired  personalities  that  they  somehow  leave  be- 
hind innumerable  traces  that  do  not  permit  us  to 
forget  them. 

George  Davidson's  daughter,  Miss  Ellinor  David- 
son, who  lives  in  San  Francisco,  wrote  Miss  Faunt- 
leroy November  4,  1936 : 
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My  piece  of  news  is  that  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
will  publish  a  biography  of  my  father.  It  will  probably  be  dry 
and  not  give  a  picture  of  his  vivid  personality.  However,  it  is 
an  honor  and  gives  him  enduring  fame — the  greatest  that  can 
come  to  an  American  scientist  from  my  viewpoint,  as  it  means 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his  peers  judge  his  original  work 
as  lasting. 

There  are  others  among  those  who  dwelt  in  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  who,  strangely  enough,  have 
their  grand  natural  monuments  in  the  far  West.  At 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  Olympic  Range  near 
Seattle,  many  thousands  every  year  admire  three 
prominent  peaks  which  are  called  Ellinor,  The 
Brothers,  and  Constance;  and  on  the  coast  not  far 
away,  there  is  a  place  named  Fauntleroy  Cove.  In  a 
virtual  wilderness,  the  young  Davidson  had  bestowed 
upon  geographical  features  the  names  of  his  sweet- 
heart, her  sister,  her  two  brothers,  and  her  father. 

Since  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  was  to  house  so 
many  men  and  women  eminent  in  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  all  of  whom  were  brought  to  New  Harmony 
as  a  result,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Robert  Owen's  great 
humanitarian  dream,  it  was  true  felicity  that  des- 
tiny should  finally  have  brought  to  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy Home  that  one  of  Owen's  sons  who  most  fully 
illustrated  in  his  career  the  many-sided  and  invinc- 
ible love  of  right  that  characterized  his  father. 

When  Robert  Dale  Owen  came  with  his  family  in 
1858  to  live  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  he  was 
already  recognized  as  one  of  Indiana's  greatest  sons. 
Born  November  7,  1801,  the  second  child  of  Robert 
and  Caroline  Dale  Owen,  he,  from  earliest  boyhood, 
manifested  unusual  intellectual  keenness  and  hon- 
esty. He  grew  up  with  the  other  children  of  Robert 
Owen  in  Braxfield  House  in  New  Lanark,  Scotland, 
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understanding  and  loving  the  right.  Educated  at 
Hofwyl,  he  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  system.  He  was,  perhaps,  no  more  endued 
with  moral  courage  and  a  sense  of  right  than  were 
his  brothers,  but  he  was  more  deeply  moved  by  injus- 
tice than  were  they,  more  inflammable  of  tempera- 
ment, his  emotionality  deriving  in  part  from  a  deep 
poetic  vein  in  his  character. 

This  book  can  only  suggest  the  outlines  of  the 
strenuous  and  brilliant  career  which  Robert  Dale 
Owen  made  for  himself  in  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  landing  in  America,  he  was  so  enthralled  with 
the  robust  new  country  that  he  became  an  American 
citizen  immediately,  a  decision  he  never  regretted.  He 
came  to  New  Harmony  on  the  Boatload  of  Knowledge, 
and  immediately  threw  his  prodigious  energy  and 
faith  into  the  operations  of  the  community.  He  edited 
the  New  Harmony  Gazette  which  later  became  the 
Free  Enquirer ;  he  taught  in  the  schools ;  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  management  of  community  affairs ; 
he  even  did  manual  labor.  It  was  in  New  Harmony 
that  he  began  the  literary  labors  that  were  to  make 
him  nearly  as  great  a  writer  as  a  statesman.  His  first 
product  was  a  play  called  Pocahontas,  full  of  Eliza- 
bethan flourishes,  which  was  produced  by  the  Thes- 
pian Society  of  New  Harmony.  He,  himself,  played 
the  leading  part — the  role  of  John  Rolfe.  The  Thes- 
pian Society,  which  did  honor  to  its  classic  name, 
was  founded  by  William  Owen  in  1827.  It  functioned 
intermittently  for  about  50  years.  Its  last  home  was 
old  No.  4. 

In  1828,  he  became  associated  with  Frances  Wright 
in  the  publication  if  the  Free  Enquirer  in  New  Har- 
mony, which  they  transferred  to  New  York  City. 
She  was  then  31  years  of  age  and  he  was  25.  They 
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carried  on  in  this  journal,  through  their  brilliant 
editorials,  the  fight  for  social  and  educational  reform 
that  had  its  beginning  in  New  Harmony.  Both  of 
them  did  a  great  deal  of  lecturing.  It  is  no  more  than 
just  to  say  that  she  had  marked  influence  in  mould- 
ing his  career.  She  pointed  him  toward  the  three 
great  reforms  to  which  he  devoted  his  life — equal 
rights  for  women,  free  public  schools  and  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves. 

In  1836,  Robert  Dale  Owen  entered  the  Indiana 
legislature,  and  soon  became  a  statesman  and  orator 
of  renown.  That  his  oratory  was  of  a  magnetic  and 
persuasive  character  we  are  assured  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  in  a  lecture  hall  in  New  York  City  that  Robert 
Dale  Owen  won  his  bride.  He  was  searching  a  some- 
what sullen  audience  for  a  gleam  of  sympathy  when 
his  eyes  chanced  to  meet  those  of  a  girl,  scarcely  a 
woman,  who  seemed  to  listen  earnestly  to  all  he  said. 
This  girl,  Mary  Jane  Robinson,  went  home  and  de- 
clared to  her  mother  that  she  had  just  seen  one  of 
the  homeliest  of  men,  but  that  if  she  could  not  marry 
that  man,  she  would  never  marry.  Naturally,  they 
soon  became  acquainted  and  on  April  12,  1832,  they 
were  married.  After  a  brief  wedding  tour  in  Europe, 
they  returned  to  New  Harmony. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mary  Jane  Robinson  Owen 
had  the  will  of  a  pioneer.  She  had  been  born  in  the 
South  and  reared  in  Virginia  where  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  all  the  work  done  by  slaves,  and  West- 
ern life  with  its  hardships  and  inconveniences  was 
new  to  her.  However,  she  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
soon  became  adjusted  to  New  Harmony,  where,  for 
thirty  years,  she  lived  a  tranquil  life,  entering  into 
the  social  affairs  of  the  community  and  caring  for 
her  seven  children,  four  of  whom  reached  maturity. 
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The  bigness  of  her  heart  is  attested  in  the  fact  that 
she  took  under  her  protection  from  time  to  time  seven 
other  children.  There  was  a  spirit  in  New  Harmony 
from  the  time  of  Robert  Owen  which  recognized  and 
admired  the  part  that  woman  plays  in  the  world,  and 
which  it  was  the  injustice  of  that  time  largely  to 
ignore.  Rosamond  Dale  Owen,  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Dale  and  Mary  Jane  Robinson  Owen,  expressed  the 
enlightened  views  of  her  father  when  she  said  in 
reference  to  her  mother : 

A  benediction  rests  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  has  given 
his  best  work  to  help  this  world  onward,  even  though  it  be  but 
a  hair's  breadth ;  but  the  mother  who  has  given  herself  to  her 
children  through  years  of  an  unwritten  self-abnegation,  who 
has  thrilled  every  fibre  of  their  beings  with  faith  in  God  and 
hope  in  man,  a  faith  and  a  hope  which  no  cankerworm  of 
worldly  experience  can  ever  eat  away,  she  shall  be  crowned 
with  a  sainted  halo. 

Those  were  active  years  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  while  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  his  family  dwelt 
there.  Before  and  during  the  Civil  War,  Owen  was 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  The  famous  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
Lincoln  a  few  days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  thrilled  the  burdened  Presi- 
dent "like  a  trumpet  call"  and  had  great  weight  in 
strengthening  his  resolution  to  free  the  slaves. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  Robert 
Dale  Owen  originated  the  idea  and  put  through  the 
plan,  in  1845-46,  of  applying  the  Smithsonian  be- 
quest, which  had  been  dormant  for  ten  years,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  it 
exists  today.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  Smithsonian  regents,  and  in  that  capacity, 
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with  the  aid  of  his  brother,  David  Dale,  was  able  to 
determine  pretty  largely  the  architecture  of  the 
Smithsonian  building,  as  well  as  the  permanent 
nature  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  attempt  an 
adequate  sketch  of  the  life  of  Robert  Dale  Owen — 
to  trace  his  long  career  as  legislator,  author,  diplo- 
mat, and,  in  later  years,  mystic ;  to  recount  his  coura- 
geous and  victorious  battles  for  the  right  of  all  chil- 
dren in  Indiana  to  attend  school  free  of  charge;  to 
detail  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  working  men  and 
slaves;  to  signalize  his  literary  achievements,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  his  charming  autobiography, 
Threading  My  Way.  The  scope  of  this  book  must  be 
satisfied  by  describing  a  single  great  department  of 
his  activities,  one  which  bears  an  important  and  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  story  of  the  Old  Fauntle- 
roy  Home  and  of  his  heroic  crusade  to  the  end  that 
the  great  game  of  life  might  be  played,  as  a  fair  ad- 
venture in  happiness,  with  the  sexes  enjoying  equal 
advantages  under  enlightened  rules. 

It  was  while  Robert  Dale  Owen,  America's  greatest 
legislative  champion  of  woman's  rights,  lived  at  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home  that,  in  1859,  in  the  parlor  of 
that  house,  his  niece,  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy, 
organized  the  Minerva  Society. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  MINERVA 

No  woman  can  hope  to  perform  her  share  in  the 
redemption  of  human  nature  except  she  be  in  earnest 
and  is  sincere,  self-denying,  simple  in  life  and  deeply 
religious;  except  she  be  permeated  with  the  noblest 
aspirations  and  loftiest  ideals  of  which  her  soul  and 
mind  are  capable. 

Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy, 
Founder  of  the  Minerva  Society. 

On  entering  the  double  front  door  of  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home,  one  finds  to  the  right  a  parlor 
with  low-beamed  ceiling,  wide  and  tastefully  ap- 
pointed. Every  object  in  this  room  is  a  treasure 
combining  artistic  workmanship  and  the  indefinable 
charm  of  age.  There  is  a  great  brick  fireplace  with 
chimney  eight  feet  wide,  brass  andirons,  kettle,  and 
curious  old  fender.  In  one  corner  stands  a  hand- 
carved  Chickering  piano  of  deep-tinted  rosewood, 
an  instrument  on  whose  keyboard  slender  hands 
have  drifted  to  invoke  melodies  of  long  ago.  A  harp 
with  classic  figures  worked  upon  its  faded  surface 
remembers  in  silence  the  fingers  that  long  ago 
aroused  a  sweet  disturbance  in  its  responsive  frame. 

However,  the  eyes  of  the  observer  who  seeks 
human  personality  and  a  story  behind  the  material 
object  are  more  intent  upon  the  walls  of  the  room, 
for  they  are  hung  with  nearly  half  a  hundred  pic- 
tures— photographs,  paintings,  and  sketches — by  far 
the  greater  number  of  which  contain  the  images  of 
young  women.  The  beauty  and  the  intelligent  re- 
gard of  these  young  faces  are  the  more  thrilling  be- 
cause we  recognize  that  they  were  fixed  in  this  im- 
mortal pose  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury,  as  betrayed  by  the  antiquated  style  of  garment 
and  coiffure.  And  in  the  midst  of  this  sprightly 
company  and,  in  a  manner,  the  cynosure  of  the 
room,  a  large  painting  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  exe- 
cuted by  the  adroit  and  sympathetic  hand  of  Mathew 
Wilson,  arrests  the  eye.  He  surveys  with  a  benign 
yet  energetic  countenance  those  ranks  of  girls  that 
surround  him,  and  they  seem  to  return  that  glance 
with  a  courageous  understanding.  The  mind  is 
compelled  to  speculate  on  the  meaning  of  this  extra- 
ordinary assembly  and  to  ask  what  role  its  members 
have  played  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home. 

When  we  consider  that  of  all  the  noble  ideals 
which  have  sprung  to  birth  in  old  New  Harmony 
none  has  been  more  splendidly  realized  than  that 
which  contended  for  the  rights  of  women,  when  we 
observe  how  many  of  the  champions  of  these  ideals 
have  lived  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  and  when 
we  know  that  this  home  was  the  dwelling  of  so  many 
lovely  and  accomplished  women  and  of  one  of  the 
greatest  emancipators  women  ever  had,  it  seems 
almost  a  natural  evolution  of  history  that  the 
Minerva  Society,  a  pioneer  of  the  women's  club  move- 
ment in  America,  should  have  been  founded  in  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  It  was  on  September  20, 
1859,  during  the  residence  of  Robert  Dale  Owen 
and  his  family  in  that  home,  in  the  very  parlor  where 
now  their  pictures  decorate  the  walls,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Minerva  Society  met  for  their  first 
recorded  meeting  and  gave  organic  impetus  to  a 
movement  which  now  wields  an  inestimable  influ- 
ence in  the  world. 

By  the  example  of  Robert  Owen  and  his  sons, 
William  Maclure,  Frances  Wright,  and  others  not 
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less  energetic  in  noble  enterprise,  there  remained  in 
New  Harmony  all  through  the  19th  century  and 
there  survives  to  this  very  date  a  spirit  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  woman.  Before  examining  its  most 
beautiful  manifestation,  the  Minerva  Society,  it  is 
profitable  to  trace  the  earlier  struggles  of  this 
spirit,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  Frances 
Wright  and  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

In  this  age,  when  the  course  of  justice  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  American  woman  so  many  of  her 
natural  rights,  it  is  hard  to  appreciate  the  wide- 
sweeping  character  of  Robert  Owen's  reforms  in 
behalf  of  women.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  con- 
victions of  this  visionary  hero  of  the  abused  and  the 
enslaved  that  woman  should  be  regarded  as  man's 
political  and  legal  equal,  and,  during  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  the  community  experiment  in  New  Harmony, 
this  ideal  was  strictly  enforced.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  schools  of  New  Harmony  were  coeduca- 
tional. In  that  one  little  corner  of  the  land,  marriage 
did  not,  as  provided  by  the  common  law  of  the  time, 
automatically  rob  a  woman  of  her  property  and  be- 
stow it  on  her  husband  for  all  time,  and  a  widow 
was  not  deprived  of  a  just  share  of  her  husband's 
inheritance.  Still  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that 
the  women  of  New  Harmony  possessed  with  men 
an  equal  voice  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
community — this,  nearly  one  hundred  years  before 
the  winning  of  woman  suffrage. 

Two  of  the  earliest  and  most  influential  pioneers 
in  the  struggle  for  woman's  rights,  Frances  Wright 
and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  New  Harmony  movement.  Among  the  many 
brilliant  and  noted  people  who  responded  to  the  in- 
spired voice  of  Robert  Owen  in  the  wilderness,  none 
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more  deserves  to  have  a  name  perpetually  young 
than  Frances  Wright. 

Although  this  book  cannot  presume  to  do  justice 
to  the  many  really  outstanding  characters,  whose 
gifted  personalities  and  illustrious  careers  reflected 
a  rich  radiance  upon  this  community  venture,  yet 
Frances  Wright,  at  least,  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing mention.  She  was  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland, 
September  6,  1795,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family. 
Both  of  her  parents  were  cultured  to  an  unusually 
high  degree.  Her  father  was  a  spirited  champion 
of  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Payne.  Both  parents 
died  when  Frances  was  still  a  child.  She  and  her 
younger  sister,  Camilla,  were  left  a  handsome  for- 
tune and  were  given  excellent  care  and  rearing  by 
wealthy  English  relatives.  Endowed  with  a  brilliant 
mind,  she  availed  herself  of  the  best  of  teachers  and 
the  finest  of  opportunities  for  reading  and  study. 
She  was  deeply  devoted  to  Greek  philosophy,  which 
inclined  her  mind  to  the  path  of  free  inquiry.  All 
her  father's  progressive  principles  seem  to  have 
descended  to  her  and  she  became,  from  early  youth, 
a  dauntless  champion  of  the  poor  and  helpless. 

Her  studies  in  history  aroused  in  her  a  deep  re- 
gard for  America  as  the  "land  of  the  free."  She  saw 
in  American  ideals  of  government  the  hope  of  the 
world,  which  was  more  than  confirmed  by  her  first 
visit  here  in  1818  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  During 
that  visit  she  enjoyed  the  remarkable  triumph  of 
witnessing  the  successful  production  of  her  play, 
Altorf,  by  a  New  York  company  of  English  actors. 
It  was  a  dramatization  of  the  heroic  struggle  of 
Switzerland  against  Austria. 
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From  this  time  forth,  she  cast  her  lot  with  Amer- 
ica and  began  devoting  her  wealth,  as  well  as  her 
ready  pen  and  eloquent  tongue  to  the  social  better- 
ment of  humanity  and  especially  of  her  sex.  However, 
she  maintained  some  cherished  contacts  with  the  Old 
World.  She  held  intimate  association  with  the 
famous  circle  of  English  scholars  dominated  by  the 
philosophical  Jeremy  Bentham  in  his  Queen's 
Square  home.  She  was  all  but  adopted  by  the  great 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  in  whose  beautiful  estate  of 
La  Grange  she  spent  most  of  three  years. 

She  and  her  sister,  Camilla,  followed  the  famous 
guest  tour  of  Lafayette  to  America  in  1824-5,  which 
brought  her  to  New  Harmony  while  the  transfer 
was  being  made  to  Robert  Owen. 

She  was  at  New  Harmony  before  the  Rapps  left 
and  followed  them  to  their  new  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  more  thoroughly  to  study  their  community 
life.  She  then  returned  to  New  Harmony  where  she 
remained  to  study  the  Preliminary  Society.  Her 
activities  in  New  Harmony  were  intermingled  for 
awhile  with  a  great  emancipationist  project.  In 
1825,  she  set  about  establishing  in  Tennessee  a  com- 
munity of  her  own,  called  Nashoba,  somewhat  after 
the  plan  of  New  Harmony,  in  which  the  outstanding 
originality  was  an  attempt  to  solve  the  slave  prob- 
lem. In  this,  she  had  some  well  known  men  asso- 
ciated with  her — among  them,  the  great  Lafayette 
who  was  her  principal  counsellor.  She  also  included 
Robert  Owen,  William  Maclure  and  Robert  Dale 
Owen  on  her  board  of  trustees.  She  made  several 
trips  on  horseback  between  Nashoba  and  New  Har- 
mony— sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  accompan- 
ied by  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  others.  Although  she 
was  obliged  to  abandon  this  enterprise  in  1828,  it 
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brought  her  name  to  the  fore  and  was  later  influ- 
ential in  enlisting  to  the  cause  of  abolition  many 
brilliant  women. 

Frances  Wright  then  returned  to  New  Harmony 
where  she  found  an  atmosphere  benevolent  to  her 
designs  for  the  improvement  of  woman's  legal  and 
political  status.  She  had  organized  in  New  Har- 
mony, during  the  early  community  days  of  1825,  a 
group  of  women  called  the  Female  Social  Society 
for  study  and  discussion.  It  bore  little  resemblance 
to  the  woman's  club  as  it  is  organized  today,  but  it 
was  without  doubt  in  part  responsible  for  the  found- 
ing of  the  Minerva  Society  thirty-four  years  later. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  Minerva  Society 
founded  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  by  the  girls  of 
'59  was  the  institutional  offspring  of  the  vision  and 
labor  of  Frances  Wright. 

The  most  enduring  contact  that  she  had  with 
New  Harmony  was  through  her  association  with 
Robert  Dale  Owen.  For  more  than  five  years  they 
were  comrades  in  a  very  intimate  sense,  working 
together  in  New  Harmony,  Nashoba,  New  York  City, 
and  even  on  the  continent  of  Europe  where  he  ac- 
companied her  on  a  visit  to  Lafayette.  As  has  been 
mentioned  previously,  they  joined  their  efforts  as 
co-editors  of  the  New  Harmony  Gazette  in  1828, 
which  became  the  Free  Enquirer  in  1829,  published 
in  New  York  City.  It  advocated  the  most  advanced 
moral  and  social,  as  well  as,  political  reforms. 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  in  his  Threading  My  Way, 
gives  Frances  Wright  credit  for  having,  as  he  said, 
"mainly  shaped  for  several  years  the  course  and 
tenor  of  my  life."  She  was  in  complete  accord  with 
all  of  the  principles  of  Robert  Owen,  which  the  en- 
thusiastic son  was  championing;  and  she  confirmed 
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and  strengthened  those  youthful  convictions  to  the 
point  of  stimulating  in  him  the  fixed  resolution  of 
their  lifelong  championship. 

Frances  Wright  had  several  intimate  contacts 
with  New  Harmony.  She  was  married  in  Paris  on 
July  22,  1831,  to  Phiquepal  d'Arusmont,  whom  she 
first  met  in  New  Harmony.  He  had  come  on  the 
Boatload  of  Knowledge  with  William  Maclure  and 
became  a  Pestalozzian  teacher  of  trades  and  in- 
dustry, upon  which  she  looked  with  great  favor. 
With  his  pupils,  he  printed  the  New  Harmony  and 
Nashoba  Gazette,  or  Free  Enquirer,  for  Frances 
Wright  and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  both  in  New  Har- 
mony and  New  York. 

In  connection  with  the  strong  influence  that 
Frances  Wright  had  upon  Robert  Dale  Owen,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  first  and  paramount  influ- 
ence in  his  life  and  career  came  from  the  ideals  of 
his  father,  which  were  his  rightful  patrimony.  In 
both  father  and  son  a  deep  and  inextinguishable 
desire  to  aid  the  cause  of  woman  was  rooted  in  a 
native  chivalry  and  love  for  the  gentle  sex.  There 
was  no  accusation  more  grossly  untrue  hurled  at 
the  head  of  Robert  Owen  or  his  son  than  that  they 
were  sponsors  for  "free  love."  It  is  true  that  the 
ideas  of  both  on  marriage  were  unorthodox,  but 
their  objections  were  rather  to  the  ceremony  and 
the  legal  concomitants  under  which  marriage  was 
performed  than  to  the  institution  itself,  which  both 
revered  as  the  holiest  attachment  into  which  human 
beings  could  enter.  Each  in  his  married  life  prac- 
tised a  life-long  love  and  fidelity.  A  beautiful  rever- 
ence for  women  combined  with  a  sense  of  manifest 
justice  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  legal  domination  which  marriage  gave 
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over  women.  A  written  document  which  Robert 
Dale  Owen  signed  and  in  which  his  wife,  Mary  Jane 
Robinson,  concurred  at  their  marriage  is  illuminat- 
ing on  this  point.   It  concludes  as  follows : 

Of  the  unjust  rights  which  in  virtue  of  this  ceremony  an 
iniquitous  law  tacitly  gives  me  over  the  person  and  property 
of  another,  I  cannot  legally,  but  I  can  morally  divest  myself. 
And  I  hereby  distinctly  and  emphatically  declare  that  I  con- 
sider myself,  and  earnestly  desire  to  be  considered  by  others, 
as  utterly  divested,  now  and  during  the  rest  of  my  life,  of  any 
such  rights,  the  barbarous  relics  of  a  feudal,  despotic  system, 
soon  destined,  in  the  onward  course  of  improvement,  to  be 
wholly  swept  away;  and  the  existence  of  which  is  a  tacit  insult 
to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  this  comparatively  civi- 
lized age. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  Free  Enquirer  which 
he  edited  jointly  with  Frances  Wright,  Robert  Dale 
Owen  flayed  the  injustice  of  the  common  law  toward 
women.  Throughout  his  career  as  legislator,  he 
fought  to  destroy  the  abuses  of  that  law.  No  one 
could  have  so  long  and  so  successfully  battled  for 
the  rights  of  women  against  such  bitter  opposition 
who  did  not  illustrate  in  his  own  life  a  noble  concep- 
tion of  womanhood.  During  one  of  the  debates  in  the 
last  Indiana  Constitutional  Convention,  when  the 
subject  of  woman's  property  rights  was  being  dis- 
cussed, Robert  Dale  Owen,  amid  the  customary 
taunts,  jeers,  snickering  jests,  false  slanders,  and 
unreasonable  arguments  which  were  cast  upon  him 
by  his  adversaries,  paid  this  chaste  and  classic  trib- 
ute to  woman : 

I  owe  to  woman,  as  wife,  as  friend,  all  the  best,  the  hap- 
piest,— yes,  and  the  purest  hours  of  my  life Grossly  assailed 

as  my  conduct  and  principles  have  been  upon  this  floor,  it  may 
not  be  unfitting  that  I  should  say  here,  that  to  a  good  father,  to 
an  excellent  mother,  I  owe  it  that  my  youth  was  preserved 
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from  habits  of  excess,  from  associations  of  profligacy.  ...  I 
have  no  associations  connected  with  the  name  of  woman  save 
those  of  esteem  and  respectful  affection.  I  owe  to  her  sex  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that  can  never  be  paid  though  my  days  were 
extended  to  the  term  of  life  assigned  to  the  ancient  patriarchs 
and  though  all  those  days  were  spent  in  her  service  and  were 
devoted  to  the  vindication  of  her  rights. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  was  worthy  of  the  cause  he 
defended.  To  the  pompous  and  abusive  arguments 
of  his  enemies,  he  opposed  a  pure  spirit  and  an  unan- 
swerable logic.  Some  years  before  the  founding  of 
the  Minerva  Society,  he  secured  these  permanent 
fixtures  in  Indiana  Law :  the  right  for  married  women 
to  own  and  control  their  separate  property,  and  to 
keep  their  earnings ;  the  right  of  widows  to  the  abso- 
lute ownership  of  one-third  of  the  deceased  husband's 
property;  and  the  modification  of  the  divorce  laws 
of  the  state  so  that  a  woman  was  not  obliged  to 
endure  unmitigated  drunkenness  and  brutality. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  strove  in  a  cause  which  has  not 
forgotten  him.  He  was  given  a  grand  ovation  by  the 
women  of  Indiana  in  the  State  House  May  28,  1851, 
and  was  presented  with  a  silver  pitcher  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Owen  Laboratory  Home  in  New  Har- 
mony. As  his  bust  is  enshrined  in  the  Indiana  State 
Capitol  grounds  at  the  south  entrance  to  the  state 
house,  by  the  women  of  Indiana,  so  the  memory  of 
his  valiant  war  in  their  behalf  is  today  and  forever 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  grateful 
women.  The  bust,  erected  in  1911,  bears  this  in- 
scription : 

By  the  women  of  Indiana 
In  recognition  of  his  efforts 
To  obtain  for  them  educational 
Privileges  and  legal  rights. 
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Thus,  when  Robert  Dale  Owen  returned  from  Eu- 
rope in  1858,  there  was  in  Indiana  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness among  women  of  new  opportunities  and, 
with  them,  new  responsibilities.  This  feeling  was 
especially  strong  in  New  Harmony  where  women  had 
always  enjoyed  superior  advantages.  It  was  into  this 
atmosphere  that  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy  and  Jane  Dale  Owen 
Fauntleroy,  returned  from  Europe  eager  to  find  some 
adequate  expression  for  the  exuberance  of  her  spirit. 
In  the  words  of  her  daughter,  Ellinor  Dale  Runcie, 
"Returning  home  when  nearly  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  brilliantly  educated,  particularly  in  music,  and 
with  her  earnest  soul  thrilling  with  a  new  joy,  the 
joy  of  an  awakened  religious  life,  she  gave  herself 
ardently  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  service  of 
her  community." 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  of 
1859,  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy  and  a  number  of 
other  young  ladies  of  New  Harmony  held  meetings 
in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  and  discussed  plans  for 
the  formation  of  a  woman's  club.  Here  is  food  for 
contemplation.  The  Minerva  Society  might  never 
have  gone  beyond  these  incipient  stages.  These 
young  women  might  have  continued  so  to  meet  and 
converse,  and  the  society  after  a  few  months  would 
have  died  a  dwindling  death.  But  there  was  an  un- 
usual clarity  of  vision  in  these  girls;  and  besides, 
they  had  the  invaluable  aid  and  encouragement  of 
one  of  the  world's  most  constructive  champions  in 
this  field — Robert  Dale  Owen.  Like  all  those  who 
create  an  enduring  thing,  they  were  not  content  with 
an  unsubstantial  fabric.  How  better  can  their  artistic 
vision  be  expressed  than  in  the  "war  cry"  which  later 
was  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Minerva  Society, 
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Mrs.  Ella  Dietz  (Clymer  Glynes),  and  established  as 
the  motto  of  the  General  Federation  of  Clubs  ?  It  was 
"Unity  in  Diversity"  they  sought,  that  unity  which 
art  discovers  and  gives  to  the  diversity  of  our  expe- 
riences. These  young  ladies  wanted  to  impose  form 
upon  their  idea,  a  clear  and  operative  form,  and, 
simple  as  it  sounds,  this  was  a  remarkable  step  for- 
ward, for  it  is  exactly  that  sense  of  unity  and  form 
out  of  which  has  sprung  the  tremendous  combinative 
strength  of  the  General  Federation  of  Clubs. 

Thus,  early  in  September,  eight  young  ladies  met 
at  the  call  of  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy  in  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  and  decided  definitely  to  organize. 
They  agreed  to  invite  four  young  married  women  to 
join  with  them  in  order  to  lend  dignity  to  the  organi- 
zation. Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  had  previously 
helped  write  the  constitution  for  the  permanent 
community  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1851,  was  then  living  in 
the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  and  it  was  he  who  wrote 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Minerva  So- 
ciety. Under  the  title  "Constitution  of  the  Minerva 
Society"  we  read  that  the  organization  was — 

Instituted  by  the  young  ladies  of  New  Harmony  for  self 
improvement  and  mental  cultivation,  September  20th,  1859. 

Some  of  the  articles  are  especially  interesting  to  read. 
For  example: 

Article  I 

This  association  shall  be  called  "The  Minerva  Society." 
Motto,  "Sapientia  Gloria  Corona  Est"  (Wisdom  is  the  crown 
of  glory),  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the  mental  improvement 
of  its  members. 

Article  II 

The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary.    The  president  shall   appoint  half 
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the  members  to  furnish  original  productions  to  be  read  at  each 
meeting  by  the  authoress,  or  some  other  member  the  society 
shall  appoint.  That  a  copy  of  each  production  shall  be  given 
over  with  name  and  date  affixed,  to  the  secretary,  to  be  kept 
for  the  society.  That  all  articles  shall  be  written  for  and  after 
the  formation  of  said  society.  That  when  any  article  shall  be 
found  worthy,  the  members  shall  vote  a  committee  of  three 
to  lay  it  before  a  competent  judge  outside  of  the  society  to 
determine  its  merits  for  publication. 

Article  III 

Each  member  shall  have  a  note  book  to  take  notes  of  each 
article  when  read,  and  criticise  after  all  have  been  read. 


Article  VII 

No  business  or  proceedings  of  the  aforesaid  society  shall  be 
spoken  of  in  public,  and  on  no  account  shall  gentlemen  specta- 
tors be  admitted. 

Article  IX 

The  president  shall  deliver  an  inaugural  address  upon  tak- 
ing the  chair,  and  a  valedictory  on  retirement. 

In  the  by-laws,  we  find  the  following  sinister  pro- 
vision : 

Article  II 

If  on  any  occasion  the  president  shall  be  unable  to  preserve 
good  order,  she  shall  call  to  her  aid  the  vice-president  and  if 
both  fail  in  governing  the  society,  they  shall  adjourn  the 
house. 

However,  from  the  gentle  character  which  history- 
gives  us  of  the  young  ladies  who  comprised  the  so- 
ciety, we  may  assume  that  this  provision  was  not 
often  invoked. 

Other  articles  and  by-laws  provide  for  the  parlia- 
mentary conduct  of  meetings,  recording  of  minutes, 
time  of  meetings,  impeachment  of  the  president,  and 
expulsion  and  admission  of  members.   The  term  of 
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office  was  six  weeks.  The  emblem  of  the  society  was 
a  cross  of  laurel  wood  in  whose  center  a  gold  shield 
carried  the  initials  of  the  motto  of  the  organization, 
SGCE. 


'!ner/a  (tlub 


Minerva  badge 

The  constitution  of  the  Minerva  is  signed  by  thir- 
teen charter  members  and  by  fourteen  who  were 
later  admitted  to  the  society. 

Article  V  of  the  constitution  reads : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  record  the  proceed- 
ings in  as  neat  a  manner  as  possible,  in  a  book  furnished  by 
the  society  for  that  purpose. 

To  this  provision  we  are  indebted  for  the  complete 
preservation  in  written  form  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  society.  The  book  of  minutes  begins  with  the 
meeting  of  September  20,  1859.  The  first  meeting- 
was  recorded  as  follows : 

The  Minerva  Society  met  with  Miss  Fauntleroy  in  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  adopting 
a  constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  meeting  being  called  to  order,  on  motion  Miss  Faunt- 
leroy was  appointed  president;  Miss  Sampson,  vice-president; 
Miss  Twigg,  secretary. 
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On  motion,  the  secretary  read  the  constitution  which  was 
approved  of  and  adopted. 

Miss  Sampson  proposed  the  society  should  meet  at  her  home 
the  following  week.  All  business  for  the  evening  being  trans- 
acted, they  adjourned  the  house. 

Miss  Twigg, 

Secretary. 

Thus  the  Minerva  Society  was  established  in  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  It  functioned  actively  for  four 
years,  until  the  winter  of  1863-64,  when  the  arduous 
distractions  of  the  Civil  War  made  disbandment  im- 
perative. The  Minerva  Society  was  a  pioneer  organi- 
zation for  the  advancement  of  woman  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  came  into  being  eight  years 
before  women  were  admitted  into  Indiana  University 
as  a  coeducational  institution  in  1867. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  prior  to  this  in  New  Har- 
mony and  elsewhere  there  were  groups  of  women 
who  met  in  some  common  purpose  and  who,  in  this 
sense,  composed  a  kind  of  society.  But  it  is  the  unique 
virtue  of  the  Minerva  Society  that  it  crystallized  this 
idea  of  a  society  for  women  into  a  clear  and  workable 
form,  that  it  created  an  institution  sound  and  endur- 
ing, and  not  a  temporary  and  formless  union,  hastily 
gotten  together  and  suddenly  dissolved. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  Minerva  Society,  we 
find  a  spirit  still  lost  in  darkness  and  confusion,  strug- 
gling for  adequate  expression ;  after  the  Minerva  So- 
ciety we  find  a  long  and  resplendent  array  of  socie- 
ties, founded  with  the  same  sure  vision  and  the  same 
valiant  enterprise.  In  this  sense,  the  Minerva  So- 
ciety was  happily  named  for  that  goddess  who  per- 
sonified wisdom,  courage,  and  noble  ambition  and 
who  sprang  into  instant  being — a  woman  complete 
with  flashing  armor  and  splendid  strength — ready 
for  the  great  adventure. 


CHAPTER  VI 
GIRLS  OF  '59 

'Tis  a  pleasure  to  remember 

Each  fair  form  of  airy  grace; 

How  they  thrilled  us  with  their  glances ; 

How  we  lingered  in  our  pace 

As  we  wandered  in  the  moonlight; 

How  we  hated  to  resign 

At  the  gate,  which  closed  between  us, 

These  sweet  girls  of  '59. 


It  was  when  the  war's  alarums 

Filled  the  land,  we  learned  to  tell 

How  bright  eyes  that  brimmed  with  laughter, 

Could  be  dimmed  with  tears  as  well; 

With  sighs  that  were  as  sobs,  almost, 

We  marched  to  join  the  line, 

And  "The  girls  we  left  behind  us" 

Were  the  girls  of  '59. 


Some  are  sleeping  on  the  hill-side 
Where  their  footsteps  loved  to  roam; 
Where  the  morning  sun  first  glistens 
And  the  first  wee  violets  bloom.  .  .  . 

From"TheGirlsof'59" 
by  Eugene  S.  Thrall 

There  is  a  strange  fascination  in  the  examination 
of  old  letters,  photographs,  and  other  faded  tokens 
which  suddenly  revive  the  personality  and  story  of 
one  who  lived  a  century  ago.  This  is  not  so  true  of 
those  whose  statues  are  garlanded  with  the  roses  of 
renown ;  it  is  true  rather  of  those  whose  names  have 
gradually  been  effaced  by  the  ivy  and  the  mould,  on 
whose  gravestones  each  passing  season  lays  a  thicker 
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mantle  of  dust,  and  the  reverberations  of  whose  lives 
have  become  yearly  more  and  more  faint  in  the  vaults 
of  memory.  Yet  how  many  of  these  names  are 
worthy  still  to  be  remembered  with  love  and  admira- 
tion by  mankind!  There  are  deeds  of  kindness  and 
nobility,  thoughts  of  brilliance,  faces  of  fairy  loveli- 
ness that  clamor  to  be  remembered,  but  of  which  time 
preserves  no  record. 

One  is  led  to  meditate  somewhat  in  this  vein  while 
standing  in  the  parlor  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
in  which  are  hung  the  pictures  of  the  members  of 
the  Minerva  Society.  The  gradual  veil  of  time  upon 
this  early  photography  has  not  effaced  the  strength 
of  character,  elegance  of  feature  and,  in  many  cases, 
rare  beauty  exhibited  by  the  young  women  of  these 
portraits.  During  twenty  years,  Miss  Fauntleroy  was 
tireless  in  collecting  these  pictures.  In  this  same  room 
are  the  complete  minutes  of  the  society,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Miss  Fauntleroy  are  letters  and  com- 
positions of  these  girls  of  1859.  These,  together  with 
life-sketches  of  the  members,  written  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  descendants  or  their  friends,  enable 
us  to  reconstruct  in  some  measure  the  story  of  each 
one.  These  stories  should  be  told,  for  these  women 
deserve  to  be  remembered.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able 
in  this  chapter  to  wipe  some  of  the  dust  from  their 
names. 

Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy 

The  life  of  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy  has  been 
partially  recounted  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Born 
in  Indianapolis  January  15,  1836,  she  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  when  she  founded  the  Minerva  So- 
ciety. The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  better 
ment  of  her  sex,  the  same  artistic  awareness  which 
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inspired  the  founding  of  the  Minerva  Society  charac- 
terized her  life  to  the  end.  Two  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Minerva  Society,  she  married  the  Reverend 
James  Runcie  and  made  her  home  in  Madison,  In- 
diana, where,  although  the  mother  of  four  children, 
she  founded  the  Bronte  Club.  Later  her  husband 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  where  Mrs.  Constance 
Fauntleroy  Runcie  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life, 
outliving  her  husband  many  years.  Many  things  in 
that  city  preserve  the  traces  of  her  unfailing  devo- 
tion in  noble  causes. 

In  1894,  she  formed  the  Runcie  Club  there.  Before 
her  death  in  1911,  she  was  proclaimed  "Mother  of 
Clubs"  and  was  made  an  honorary  vice-president  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Clubs.  Although  her  first 
claim  to  distinction  is  as  a  mother  of  clubs,  hers  was 
a  many-sided  talent.  She  was  author,  poet,  and  com- 
poser. Her  little  book,  Divinely  Led,  beautifully 
depicts  her  spiritual  existence.  She  published  Poems 
Dramatic  and  Lyric  and  composed  for  piano,  organ, 
violin  and  flute.  She  was  an  eloquent  speaker  who 
enthralled  her  listeners  with  her  originality  and  her 
earnestness.  It  is  fitting  that  the  Minerva  Society 
should  have  been  founded  by  a  woman  who  in  every 
way  exemplified  the  finest  qualities  in  American 
womanhood.  Sensitive  to  beauty  in  its  most  fugitive 
aspects,  energetic  in  securing  for  women  greater  lib- 
erty of  expression,  inspired  by  religious  feelings  of 
deep  source,  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy  was  truly 
a  woman  "divinely  led."  Her  personality  imparts  a 
sweet  and  lasting  fragrance  to  those  memories  which 
comprise  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home. 
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Lydia  Hinckley 

The  parents  of  Lydia  Hinckley  were,  like  those  of 
so  many  members  of  the  Minerva,  attracted  to  New 
Harmony  by  the  Robert  Owen  venture.  Born  in  1833, 
Lydia  Hinckley  was  not  too  late  to  take  advantage  of 
the  educational  opportunities  of  New  Harmony. 
Although  she  was  active  in  the  social  life  of  New 
Harmony,  she  was  the  only  one  among  the  twenty- 
six  members  of  the  Minerva  who  did  not  marry.  She 
had  an  unquestioned  gift  in  the  writing  of  poetry,  and 
many  of  her  poems  were  published  during  the  Civil 
War.  In  1863,  she  and  her  sister  Ellen,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Minerva  Society,  went  to  California,  where 
they  lived  for  several  years.  Lydia  gained  her  liveli- 
hood by  teaching  school.  Her  life  was  ever  that  of  a 
cultured,  refined,  and  useful  woman.  In  1877,  she 
went  to  Los  Angeles  with  her  sister  and  remained 
there  until  1902.  She  then  moved  to  Santa  Paula  to 
be  near  her  niece,  Mrs.  Lena  Brown  Reese,  and  lived 
there  until  her  death  in  1912.  Lydia  Hinckley  was 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Minerva.  She  exhibited 
throughout  life  that  interest  in  national  and  civic 
affairs  which  is  manifest  in  her  Civil  War  poems,  and 
her  life  was  that  of  a  pioneer  in  education  and  in 
club  life.  A  charter  member  of  the  Minerva,  she  was 
the  only  one  who  was  active  in  the  society  during  the 
entire  span  of  its  existence. 

Sally  Nettleton 

A  very  pretty  figure  among  these  young  ladies  is 
Sally  Nettleton,  who  was  born  in  Louisiana  in  1842. 
A  lovely  child,  she  was  the  pet  of  the  family.  After 
the  death  of  her  parents,  she  was  sent  north  to  live 
in  New  Harmony  with  her  uncle.  She  was  sixteen  at 
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that  time,  a  beautiful  girl  with  brown  eyes  and  dark 
reddish-brown  curls,  and  her  amiability  soon  made 
for  her  a  circle  of  warm  friends.  She  attended  the 
school  of  Mrs.  Jane  Owen  Fauntleroy,  lived  for  a  time 
in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen was  one  of  the  thirteen  who  signed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Minerva.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the 
club  until  the  April  of  1860,  when  she  went  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  she  attended  a  Methodist  college. 
Like  so  many  of  the  members  of  the  Minerva  Society, 
she  was  more  fortunate  than  most  of  the  women  of 
her  day  in  receiving  the  remarkable  educational  ad- 
vantages offered  at  New  Harmony.  She  taught  school 
for  a  time,  and  later  married  Mr.  Charles  Prosser,  an 
editor  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana,  where  they  made  their 
home,  and  where  Sally,  mother  of  six  children,  died  at 
the  comparatively  youthful  age  of  thirty. 

Anna  Jane  Burrows  Mann 

Another  such  lovely  figure  of  vivacity  and  girlish 
charm,  whom  time  robbed  of  her  life  before  he 
robbed  her  of  her  beauty,  was  Anna  Jane  Burrows 
Mann.  Her  father,  a  young  practicing  physician  in 
New  Harmony,  met  and  married  her  mother  there. 
Four  daughters  were  born  of  this  union,  three  of 
whom  became  members  of  the  Minerva  Society. 
Anna  was  born  in  1842.  A  tiny,  darling  girl,  she  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Robert  Fauntleroy's  classic  school,  where 
she  was  given  culture  and  a  taste  for  the  best  in  lit- 
erature. She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Minerva 
and  one  of  its  most  active  and  talented  members.  She 
was  one  of  the  many  members  of  the  Society  who 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  she  made  a  dazzling  little  figure  in 
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the  social  life  of  the  time.  There  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  daughter  a  Program  of  Private  Theatri- 
cals for  the  Relief  of  Soldiers,  dated  January  24, 
1863.  This  includes  a  laughable  farce,  An  H object 
of  Hinterest,  in  which  Miss  Anna  Mann  takes  the 
part  of  Fanny  Gribble.  In  1864  she  married  Richards 
Saunders  Hornbrook  of  Evansville.  A  note  which  she 
sent  to  him  the  morning  of  her  wedding  day  adds 
"Don't  forget  the  ring."  A  letter  to  Anna  Mann  from 
Robert  Dale  Owen  begins: 

"My  dear,  good  Anna : 

Nothing  could  have  been  told  to  me  which  was  a  greater 
satisfaction  than  that  you  were  perfectly  happy.  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  have  so  excellent  a  husband.  Marriage  has  more  to 
do  with  happiness  or  misery  than  any  other  one  act  of  our 
lives.  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  disheartened  at  little  things 
for  you  have  learned  fortitude :  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
lessons.  I  shall  always  take  as  much  interest  in  you  as  if  you 
were  my  daughter." 

This  girl  made  a  wonderful  homemaker  and  house- 
keeper. Her  recipe  book,  still  in  her  daughter's  hands, 
is  neatly  written,  clear,  and  indexed.  In  1871,  while 
her  two  children  were  still  in  their  infancy,  this  re- 
markable woman  died.  Her  daughter,  Madge  Horn- 
brook  White,  writes  of  her  death,  "In  my  Father's 
arms,  clinging  closer  as  he  stooped  over  the  coffin 
where  my  young  mother  lay,  I  have  my  only  picture 
of  her  calm  and  dainty  features  and  wonderful  hair." 

Della  Mann 

Delia  Mann,  like  her  sister  Anna,  received  many 
advantages  from  association  with  a  highly  edu- 
cated father,  and  a  mother  who  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  a  highly  religious  woman.  Mrs.  Mann 
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was  a  cripple,  and  Delia,  like  the  other  girls,  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  housekeeping.  All 
through  life,  Delia  was  helpful  and  self-sacrificing. 
Mrs.  Mann  died  young,  and  the  girls  were  separated. 
Delia  came  to  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  to  live  with 
Mrs.  Jane  Dale  Owen  Fauntleroy,  and  there  she  re- 
mained until  Mrs.  Fauntleroy's  death  in  1861.  Thus 
she  was  living  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  when 
Constance  Fauntleroy  formed  the  Minerva  Society, 
of  which  Delia  Mann  was  a  charter  member.  The 
minutes  record  her  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  club 
duties.  On  May  11,  1863,  we  read  this  entry.  "Miss 
Delia  Mann  offered  a  touching  farewell.  The  society 
felt  sad  to  bid  her  adieu,  but  considering  her  inter- 
ests above  their  own,  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
pleasure  of  her  company."  It  was  probably  her  mar- 
riage in  1862  to  Lieutenant  Eugene  Owen  which 
obliged  this  separation. 

Delia  was  very  pretty  and  received  much  atten- 
tion. Miss  Mary  Emily  Fauntleroy  writes :  "I  have 
heard  her  many  times  tell  with  girlish  enthusiasm 
her  thrill  of  joy  when  Eugene  proposed  to  her,  des- 
ignating the  northwest  corner  of  my  parlor  as  a 
place  of  sacred  memory,  and,  pointing,  would  say 
'Eugene  and  I  were  sitting  right  there  on  the  sofa/  " 
The  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  is  the  austere  and  benev- 
olent keeper  of  many  such  romantic  secrets.  In 
later  years,  Delia  Mann  Owen  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  New  Harmony's  Women's  Library  Club,  an 
ardent  Episcopalian,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  After  a 
sweet  and  sacrificial  life,  most  of  which  was  passed 
in  New  Harmony  where  she  shared  the  Owen  home 
with  her  sisters  and  their  husbands,  she  died  in 
1924,  and  is  buried  in  New  Harmony. 
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Eliza  Jane  Twigg 

Eliza  Jane  Twigg  was  born  in  New  Harmony  in 
1833.  Her  mother,  Virginia  Poulard  Dupalais,  had 
come  to  New  Harmony  in  1826  on  the  celebrated 
Boatload  of  Knowledge.  Lucy  Sistaire  was  one  of 
her  girl  friends.  Eliza  received  the  usual  educa- 
tional advantages  provided  by  the  town,  attended  a 
girls'  school  at  Cincinnati,  and  had  special  training 
at  home  in  drawing  and  music,  her  mother  having 
been  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Manual  Garcia.  Eliza 
played  the  piano  exceptionally  well,  sang,  spoke 
Spanish  and  French,  and  gave  private  lessons  in  the 
latter  language  and  in  music.  She  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic school,  and  played  the  organ  in  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church,  which  was  established  in  New 
Harmony  through  the  efforts  of  her  father,  who  was 
the  son  of  an  English  vicar.  She  was  one  of  the 
memorable  thirteen  charter  members  of  the  Minerva 
and  was  the  Society's  first  secretary.  During  the 
war,  she,  with  two  other  members  of  Minerva,  Mrs. 
Florence  Dale  Owen  Cooper  and  Miss  Lydia  Hinck- 
ley, went  to  Evansville  to  help  nurse  wounded  sol- 
diers. She  always  made  her  home  in  New  Har- 
mony, and  married  a  farmer  of  the  neighborhood, 
T.  J.  Forcum.  On  June  4,  1896,  she  died  and  is 
buried  in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery,  the  beautiful  old 
burial  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  New  Harmony. 

Eliza  Oetzmann 

Of  Eliza  Oetzmann,  a  very  young  member  of  the 
Minerva,  history  keeps  but  a  vague  record.  She 
was  born  in  1844.  Her  mother  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  the  baby  was  left  in  the  care  of  Otis 
and   Eliza   Hinckley  of   New  Harmony,    maternal 
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grandparents.  Here  Eliza  Oetzmann  was  sur- 
rounded by  culture  and  refinement,  and  received  a 
good  education.  In  1862,  she  married  Eward  May- 
nard  and  went  to  live  in  Rockford,  Illinois.  She  left 
no  descendants,  for  her  three  children  died  early. 
She  died  in  1870.  Thus  there  is  little  in  the  life  of 
Eliza  Oetzmann  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the  years. 
A  few  pages  of  her  story  are  kept  fresh  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  Minerva  Society.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she  became  a  charter 
member  of  that  group  to  realize  that  her  talents 
were  exceptional  and  her  graces  more  than  ordinary. 

Mary  Sampson 

In  the  book  of  minutes  of  the  Minerva  Society  we 
find  this  notice: 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  21, 1862,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Sampson  Owen 
lost  her  life  by  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Acacia  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  In  this  sudden  calamity  the  society  recognizes 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  talented  and  loved  members,  one 
endeared  to  them  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  love. 
And  they  now  feel  within  their  little  circle  a  void  no  one  else 
can  ever  fill. 

She  has  gone  from  among  us,  the  young  and  the  fair; 

We  have  lost  the  gleam  of  her  shining  hair. 
As  her  character  in  life  was  filled  with  sweetness,  so  in  death 
her  presence  comes  back  to  us  full  of  beauty.  , 

Thus,  death  did  not  even  await  the  dissolution  of 
the  sisterhood  to  begin  his  work  of  thinning  the 
Minerva  roll. 

Mary  Sampson's  life  knew  only  the  hours  of  sun- 
shine. She  and  her  sister,  Charlotte,  both  charter 
members  of  the  Minerva,  came  of  a  very  distin- 
guished New  Harmony  family.  The  father,  James 
Sampson,  was  attracted  to  New  Harmony  by  the 
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Owen  adventure.  The  mother,  Eliza  Wheateroft, 
came  to  New  Harmony  when  the  Rappite  settle- 
ment passed  under  the  regime  of  Robert  Owen. 
Charlotte  and  Mary  were  both  educated  at  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Woods.  They  returned  to  enter  into 
the  cultivated  social  life  of  New  Harmony,  whose 
focus  was  the  Owen  and  Fauntleroy  families.  Mary's 
constant  companions  were  Constance  Owen  Faunt- 
leroy and  Florence  Dale  Owen,  and  the  three  were 
known  as  Connie,  Florie  and  Mollie.  After  the 
founding  of  the  Minerva,  Mary  Sampson  married 
Julian  Dale  Owen,  son  of  Robert  Dale  Owen.  They 
were  separated  by  the  war.  It  was  on  a  trip  down 
the  Mississippi  to  visit  her  husband  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Helena,  Arkansas,  that  Mary  Sampson 
Owen's  life  came  to  such  an  untimely  end. 

Charlotte  Mejia  Sampson 

Charlotte  Mejia  Sampson,  like  her  sister,  Mary, 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods.  She  passed 
a  happy  girlhood,  and  became  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  social  life  of  New  Harmony  where  she  married 
Absolem  Boren,  and  became  one  of  the  four  married 
ladies  who  were  charter  members  of  the  Minerva. 
She  was  a  beautiful  woman  of  wide  culture  and  high 
ideals,  and  was  possessed  of  no  mean  artistic  abil- 
ity. A  devoted  wife  and  mother,  she  was  very 
strong  in  her  likes  and  dislikes,  and  never  fully  re- 
covered from  the  death  of  her  husband.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Mary  Boren  Ford,  writes :  "It  was  a  source 
of  interest  and  pleasure  to  hear  her  tell  of  the  old 
friends  who  had  trod  the  pathway  of  bygone  days 
with  her,  the  social  soirees,  and  the  lustre  of  those 
treasured  times  which  had  brought  so  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  the  old  town."   She  died  in  her 
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seventy-third  year,  and  lies  in  New  Harmony  on 
Maple  Hill. 

Anna  Neef  Owen 

Anna  Neef  Owen  was  born  in  1843  in  the  famous 
Owen  home  at  New  Harmony,  the  "Mansion,"  where 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Robert  Owen  lived  as  one 
family  until  increasing  numbers  compelled  each 
branch  to  establish  itself  in  a  separate  dwelling.  Her 
father  was  David  Dale  Owen,  who  followed  his 
father  and  older  brothers  from  New  Lanark,  Scot- 
land, and  who  became  a  distinguished  American 
geologist.  Her  mother  was  Caroline  Neef,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Neef  who  was  brought  to  New  Harmony 
by  William  Maclure  to  introduce  the  Pestalozzian 
system  of  education.  Anna  Owen's  family  lived  for 
a  time  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  Anna  acquired 
the  greater  part  of  her  schooling  in  New  Harmony, 
having,  among  other  teachers,  Mrs.  Robert  Fauntle- 
roy and  Mike  Smith.  She  also  attended  a  public 
school  in  Evansville  and  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods. 
From  her  earliest  years,  she  was  a  student  of  music. 
She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Minerva,  and  its 
first  treasurer.  In  1875  she  married  Charles  Henry 
Crawford  of  Louisville.  One  of  her  two  children 
was  born  in  London,  England,  where  she  accom- 
panied her  husband  for  a  long  stay.  Her  life  was 
marked  with  many  blessings,  among  them  a  happy 
disposition  and  wonderful  health  in  a  serene  old 
age.  She  died  in  1936  at  the  age  of  92. 

Rachel  Maria  Homer 

Rachel  Maria  Homer,  senior  charter  member  of 
the  Minerva  Society,  was  born  in  1830  in  Dudley, 
England,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Rachel  Bridge- 
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water  Homer.  When  she  was  six  months  of  age,  her 
parents  came  to  America  and  settled  on  a  farm  in 
Ohio.  Eight  years  later  they  returned  to  England 
with  the  three  youngest  girls.  In  1839,  they  came 
again  to  America,  bringing  with  them,  besides  their 
children,  a  niece,  Tamar  Homer,  for  whom  Rachel 
entertained  a  lifelong  devotion.  The  family  removed 
to  Posey  County,  Indiana,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
Here  the  children  were  reared.  A  son,  Truman, 
having  located  as  city  surveyor  at  St.  Louis,  sent 
for  Rachel,  knowing  he  could  offer  many  educational 
advantages.  Being  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind  and 
filled  with  a  desire  for  education,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  entered  and  attended  for  two  years 
the  famous  Wymond  School  for  Girls  in  St.  Louis. 
Later  she  spent  several  years  at  the  St.  Charles, 
Missouri,  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  She  returned 
to  New  Harmony,  where  she  assisted  in  Mrs.  Jane 
Owen  Fauntleroy's  Classic  School  for  Girls.  As  early 
as  1853  and  1854,  she  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  Harmony.  She  was  living  at  this  time  with 
Tamar  Homer,  who  had  become  Mrs.  F.  W.  Lichten- 
berger. 

On  October  5,  1855,  she  was  married  to  William 
Fauntleroy,  in  the  course  of  one  of  Mrs.  Lichten- 
berger's  big  parties.  Rachel  Homer's  daughter, 
Mary  Emily  Fauntleroy,  describes  it  thus :  "A  large 
assembly  had  gathered,  and  two  long  tables  in  the  din- 
ing room  groaned  under  the  weight  of  good  things — 
meats,  pies,  and  cakes,  jellies,  and  preserves,  and 
fruits  in  and  out  of  season.  And  while  music  and 
dancing  were  filling  the  minds  of  the  guests,  Rachel 
slipped  away  and  donned  her  wedding  dress  of 
white  'book-muslin'  and  lace.  William  Fauntleroy 
went  down  and  disturbed  the  sweet  slumbers  of 
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Peter  Duelos,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and,  before  many 
of  the  guests  were  aware  of  it,  the  wedding  cere- 
mony was  over."  The  dress  which  Rachel  wore  at 
the  infare  or  wedding  reception  the  following  day  is 
preserved  today  in  all  its  old-fashioned  splendor  at 
the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  Two  girls,  Ida,  on  August 
10,  1856,  and  Mary  Emily  on  April  14,  1858,  were 
born  before  William  Fauntleroy  was  drafted  into 
the  Union  army.  A  son,  Homer,  was  born  May  5, 
1866.  All  were  born  in  New  Harmony.  In  1872,  the 
family  moved  to  Evansville,  and  in  1897  returned  to 
New  Harmony. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  happiest  eighteen  years 
of  Mrs.  Fauntleroy's  life  were  spent  in  New  Har- 
mony amid  old  friends  and  associations.  Her  hus- 
band died  in  1907.  Mrs.  Fauntleroy  was  a  student 
all  her  life.  After  she  had  passed  her  70th  year,  she 
studied  and  mastered  shorthand  and  later  became 
interested  in  Esperanto,  becoming  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient to  carry  on  a  correspondence  in  this  new  uni- 
versal language.  In  1911,  Mrs.  Fauntleroy,  with 
her  daughter,  Mary  Emily,  moved  into  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home.  Illness  made  her  unable  to 
respond  to  an  invitation  to  speak  before  the  Indiana 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  October  of 
1914.  Patient  and  spiritual  through  her  last  sick- 
ness, she  died  November  4,  1914,  in  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy Home  where,  both  in  her  youth  and  in  her  old 
age,  she  had  passed  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of 
her  life.  She  lies  in  New  Harmony  on  Maple  Hill. 

Florence  Dale  Owen 

Florence  Dale  Owen,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen  and  Mary  Jane  Robinson,  was  born  in 
1836.    She  matured  into  a  young  woman  of  great 
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charm  and  nobility  of  character.  She  was  married 
to  Dr.  James  Cooper  in  Naples,  Italy,  her  father 
having  been  sent  there  as  minister  to  the  Court  of 
Naples  by  the  United  States  Government.  After  the 
birth  of  a  son,  she  separated  from  Dr.  Cooper.  She 
was  wooed  by  a  well-known  scientist  after  this,  but 
did  not  approve  of  remarriage  after  divorce.  Her 
education  and  her  talents  were  memorable  even 
among  the  highly  refined  members  of  the  Minerva 
in  which  she  was  a  charter  member.  Before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  society,  she  went  to  Evansville  to 
serve  as  a  nurse  in  the  Civil  War  Hospital.  The 
soldiers  were  so  sustained  by  her  hopeful  courage 
that  many  of  them  asked  her  to  be  present  when  a 
difficult  operation  was  to  be  performed.  This  was 
too  much  for  her  rather  slender  strength,  and  she 
never  recovered  from  the  strain.  A  few  months  after 
returning  to  New  Harmony,  she  died  in  1863,  leav- 
ing behind  some  unfinished  literary  work  full  of 
promise.  She  is  buried  in  New  Harmony.  She  was  a 
life-long  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Her 
sister,  Rosamond  Dale  Owen,  writes:  'Thus  her 
short  life  was  rather  a  tragical  one;  nevertheless, 
though  it  was  heavily  clouded  at  times,  yet  her 
happy  nature  triumphed  over  misfortune ;  and  those 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  living  under  the  same 
roof  can  most  faithfully  describe  her  by  the  word 
'sunshine.'  "  She  left  one  child,  Robert,  born  in 
1856.   He  is  still  living  near  New  Harmony. 

Virginia  Fauntleroy 

Virginia  Fauntleroy  is  remembered  as  a  very 
popular  young  woman  of  charming  personality  and 
ready  wit.  Her  parents,  Joseph  and  Emily  Fauntle- 
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roy,  came  to  New  Harmony  in  1827,  lured  by  Robert 
Owen's  experiment.  Virginia  was  born  in  New  Har- 
mony in  1828.  She  received  much  of  her  education 
in  her  own  home,  and  was  an  accomplished  pupil 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Dale  Owen  Fauntleroy.  Her  artistic 
attainments  were  universally  admired.  She  had  a 
fine  alto  voice  and  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Stephen's 
Episcopal  Church  choir  for  many  years.  In  later 
years,  she  was  a  contributor  of  poems  and  articles 
to  magazines  and  papers.  In  1849  she  married  John 
Preaus  in  New  Harmony,  and  became  one  of  the 
four  married  charter  members  of  the  Minerva.  After 
an  active  membership,  feeling  that  her  family  of 
four  children  needed  all  her  attention,  she  resigned, 
but  she  was  reinstated  as  an  honorary  member.  She 
and  her  husband  resided  in  New  Harmony  until 
1873,  when  her  failing  health  induced  them  to  re- 
move to  Texas  and  later  to  Simsboro,  Louisiana, 
where  she  died  in  1898. 

Ellen  Hinckley 

Ellen  Hinckley,  sister  of  Lydia  Hinckley,  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Evansville,  Indiana,  in  1840.  She 
was  educated  at  Evansville  and  when  quite  young 
went  to  New  Harmony.  There  she  became  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Minerva,  though  not  a  charter 
member.  The  minutes  of  the  Minerva  show  her  to 
have  been  an  active  participant  in  club  affairs.  Her 
name  is  contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  last  recorded 
meeting  of  the  society.  In  1863  she  went  with  her 
sister,  Lydia,  to  California,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  There  they  were  almost  the  only  white 
women  in  a  small  mining  town  where  life  proved 
very  trying  for  them.  Ellen  taught  school,  and,  in 
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1867,  married  Gilman  George  Brown  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1877,  she  was  left  a  widow,  mother  of 
two  children.  She  moved  to  Los  Angeles  and  later 
to  Santa  Paula,  California,  to  live  with  her  daugh- 
ter. There  she  remained  until  her  death  in  1920. 
She  lived  a  quiet,  unselfish  life,  and  is  remembered 
with  love  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Harriet  Mahitable  Collins 

Harriet  Mahitable  Collins  was  born  in  1839  at 
Royalston,  Massachusetts.  Her  education  was  excel- 
lent. She  first  taught  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
In  1858  she  came  to  New  Harmony  where  her 
mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Chadwick,  was  living, 
and  made  her  home  with  her.  She  married  Dr. 
John  R.  Robson,  April  13,  1860.  The  young  married 
couple  owned  and  lived  in  the  Rappite  house  on  the 
corner  of  Tavern  and  Brewery  Streets.  Hattie,  as 
she  was  known  in  the  Minerva,  taught  in  the  public 
schools  most  of  her  married  life  and  continued  after 
her  husband's  death  in  1875.  She  was  the  first 
person  invited  to  join  the  Minerva  after  its  organ- 
ization. She  was  organist  at  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  active  in  social  affairs,  and  a  leader  in 
all  musical  events.  In  1880,  she  married  Lorenzo 
T.  Phillips,  and,  in  1881,  moved  to  Mt.  Carmel,  Illi- 
nois, where  she  continued  in  club  work  until  her 
death  in  1918.  She  was  one  of  those  warm  spirits 
whom  young  people  love  and  in  whom  they  confide. 
Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Hollingshead,  says 
of  her  that  she  was  "a  wonderful  woman,  an  ador- 
able mother,  brave  at  all  times.  She  never  said  'I 
cannot'  but  always  'I  will  try.' " 
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Celia  Rogers 

Celia  Rogers  was  born  in  New  Harmony,  in  1838. 
Her  father  was  a  prosperous  business  man  whose 
first  American  ancestor  had  come  to  this  country  in 
the  Mayflower.  Celia  attended  private  schools  in 
New  Harmony  and  finished  her  education  at  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Woods,  spending  ten  years  there.  She 
devoted  much  time  to  music  and  was  remarkable  for 
her  sweet  voice.  She  became  one  of  Minerva's  most 
efficient  and  witty  members.  The  minutes  do  not 
show  when  she  joined,  but  record  her  as  absent 
November  14,  1859.  While  visiting  in  Rockport,  In- 
diana, she  met  Judge  Jessie  W.  Laird,  a  young 
lawyer,  whom  she  married  in  1861.  She  became  the 
mother  of  three  children.  Celia  was  early  left  a 
widow  and  remained  in  Rockport  until  1905  when 
she  went  with  her  children  to  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
There  she  kept  up  her  interest  in  club  work  and  in 
all  activities  for  the  betterment  of  women.  Her 
generosity  and  keen  sense  of  humor  enlivened  many 
dull  hours  for  those  who  lived  with  her.  After  a  life 
full  of  good  deeds  and  kindness  to  others,  she  died 
in  1914. 

Eliza  Robson 

Eliza  Robson  was  born  in  New  Harmony  in  1844. 
Her  father,  while  occupying  a  chair  in  surgery  in  a 
college  of  Philadelphia,  heard  much  talk  of  the  New 
Harmony  community  and  decided  to  cast  his  lot 
"with  the  best  people  in  the  universe."  He  married 
Eliza  Penrose  Parvin,  a  Quaker  girl  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania.  When  ten  years  of  age,  their  daugh- 
ter Eliza,  was  sent  to  a  girls'  school  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
where  she  remained  for  two  years.    She  then  at- 
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tended  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  six 
years.  At  the  insistence  of  her  father,  she  studied 
medicine  for  two  years  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
but  disliked  it  and  returned  to  attend  school  in 
Terre  Haute  for  four  years.  In  1872,  she  married 
Andrew  Cambridge  Thomas  of  Baltimore,  Indiana. 
They  lived  in  California  two  years  and  then  returned 
to  New  Harmony  where  her  only  child  was  born. 
In  1880  she  began  teaching  in  the  New  Harmony 
public  schools  and  continued  for  twenty  years.  She 
died  in  1905,  and  is  buried  in  New  Harmony.  Like 
other  members  of  the  Minerva,  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  were  spent  in  that  most  light-giving  of  all 
services — the  education  of  children. 

Miriam  Elliott 

Miriam  Elliott  was  born  in  New  Harmony  in 
1838.  She  attended  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods,  finish- 
ing in  1856.  There  her  talents  in  painting  and  music 
were  developed  along  with  the  domestic  arts  and  the 
study  of  languages.  Almost  from  the  time  of  its 
formation  she  was  an  active  member  of  the  Minerva. 
In  New  Harmony  in  1865,  she  married  Luke  Albert 
Burke,  Brevet  Major  of  the  91st  Indiana  Infantry. 
In  1876,  the  Burkes,  with  their  two  children,  moved 
to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where  Major  Burke  assisted 
Judge  Purdue  in  planning  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings of  Purdue  University.  Mrs.  Burke  and  her  hus- 
band moved  to  South  Dakota  where  they  lived  for 
many  years  with  their  daughter,  who  had  been  sent 
to  New  Harmony  for  her  education.  After  the  death 
of  Major  Burke  in  1899,  Mrs.  Burke  traveled  a  great 
deal,  making  a  visit  annually  in  New  Harmony.  In 
1909,  at  the  age  of  71,  she  made  a  trip  to  Europe. 
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She  was  greatly  loved  and  admired  for  her  ability 
to  make  and  keep  friends  through  her  charming 
personality  and  her  thoughtfulness  for  others. 
Throughout  life  she  was  active  in  church  and  club 
work.  In  1914,  she  died  suddenly  on  a  train,  while 
returning  from  a  winter  spent  in  New  Harmony 
among  the  girlhood  surroundings  she  loved  so  deeply. 

Angeline  Reeder 

Angeline  Reeder  was  born  in  1831.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  small,  and  she  was  reared  in  the 
home  of  her  mother's  second  husband.  Her  educa- 
tion was  good.  Several  letters  of  hers  are  still  extant, 
written  in  a  handwriting,  diminutive  but  very  leg- 
ible. After  looking  at  their  neat  and  old-fashioned 
script,  one  pictures  their  writer  much  as  she  is  re- 
membered— of  a  small  and  dainty  person,  with  fresh 
complexion,  blue  gray  eyes,  and  dark  smooth  hair. 
For  a  time,  she  taught  a  little  private  school.  She 
sewed  beautifully  as  evidenced  in  one  of  her  dresses 
which  is  described  as  "a  charming  silk,  low  neck, 
hoop  skirted,  with  fringe,  frills,  and  flowing  sleeves." 
Late  in  her  life,  she  married  Captain  Louis  Vande- 
grift  whom  she  met  on  his  boat  when  making  a  trip 
to  New  Orleans  in  a  party  of  ladies.  They  made  their 
home  in  New  Harmony  in  a  house  on  the  corner  of 
Tavern  and  Brewery  Streets,  a  house  of  many 
paned  windows,  sunshine,  and  soft  carpets.  Her  hus- 
band had  presented  her  with  Peg,  a  small  monkey, 
for  a  pet.  Polly,  a  parrot,  was  the  other  household 
pet.  For  many  years,  Angeline  was  a  devoted  at- 
tendant at  the  bedside  of  her  invalid  mother  who 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  her  husband's 
death  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Angeline's  letters  show 
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her  patriotism  and  deep  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  her  step-father  gave  his  life.  She  died  at  her 
home  in  New  Harmony,  October  21,  1877,  and  rests 
on  Maple  Hill. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Chadwick 

Mary  Elizabeth  Chadwick,  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Minerva,  was  born  in  New  Har- 
mony, in  1845.  Her  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Workingmen's  Institute.  Mary  was  educated  in  New 
Harmony,  attending  the  private  schools  of  Miss 
Ward,  Miss  Ellen  Hinckley,  and  Miss  Lydia  Hinck- 
ley. Her  daughter,  Caroline  Creese  Pelham,  writes 
that :  "She  displayed  talent  in  singing  and  drawing, 
and  wrote  and  declaimed  as  shown  by  the  minutes 
of  the  Minerva."  In  1864,  her  marriage  to  Louis 
Pelham  was  followed  by  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Mam- 
moth Cave  and  Maysville,  Kentucky,  where  the 
groom's  family  lived  on  the  Pelham  Farm  in  a  fine 
old  colonial  home.  Here  their  daughter,  Caroline 
Creese  Pelham,  was  born.  They  moved  to  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  and  later  returned  to  New  Harmony, 
where,  in  1877  and  1878,  they  lived  in  the  old  dwell- 
ing on  the  southeast  corner  of  Church  and  Brewery 
Streets.  Here  Mary  Chadwick  Pelham  died  in  1878. 
She  is  buried  in  New  Harmony. 

Natalie  Burrows  Mann 

The  youngest  member  of  the  Minerva  Society 
was  Natalie  Burrows  Mann.  She  was  born  in  1847. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  12,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Dale  Owen  took  Natalie  and  her  sister  Delia  to  live 
in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  Natalie  was  educated 
by  private  teachers,  of  whom  one  was  Mrs.  Rachel 
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Homer  Fauntleroy.  She  also  attended  the  school  of 
Mike  Smith.  Although  she  did  not  receive  the  so- 
called  higher  education  of  the  day,  her  life  in  the 
home  of  Robert  Dale  and  Mary  Jane  Robinson  Owen 
was  an  education  in  itself.  When  Natalie  was  seven- 
teen, typhoid  left  her  in  delicate  health  and  during 
many  years  of  her  life  she  was  an  invalid.  When 
her  sister,  Delia,  married,  Natalie  lived  with  her  at 
Hillsdale,  a  beautiful  farm  just  south  of  the  town, 
until  her  own  marriage  with  Horace  Pestalozzi 
Owen.  This  union  was  blessed  with  three  children. 
She  survived  her  husband  five  years,  dying  in  1919. 
Her  grave  is  in  New  Harmony.  Young  as  she  was  in 
1863,  one  is  not  surprised  that  she  was  elected  to 
the  Minerva,  for  her  virtues  were  many.  She  re- 
mained throughout  life  of  unselfish  disposition  and 
fine  character — a  devoted  church  woman  and  a  loyal 
friend. 

Elizabeth  Cooper 

Elizabeth  Cooper  was  born  in  New  Harmony  in 
1838.  Her  father,  a  native-born  Englishman,  had 
been  attracted  to  New  Harmony  by  the  Robert 
Owen  community.  He  met  and  married  there  pretty 
Elizabeth  Ferguson  who  had  come  from  Kentucky 
with  her  family.  Their  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  at- 
tended school  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods  for  five 
years,  Bishop  Smith's  school  in  Louisville  one  year, 
and  a  finishing  year  at  St.  Mary's.  Her  courtship 
and  marriage  make  a  romantic  tale.  At  Terre  Haute 
she  met  Dr.  Stephen  James  Young,  but  they  were 
separated  by  the  Civil  War.  During  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  Doctor  Young,  while  attending  a  military 
ball  at  Terre  Haute,  heard  an  unfounded  rumor  to 
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the  effect  that  his  little  friend,  Lizzie  Cooper,  was 
engaged.  The  romantic  doctor  left  the  ball  and  rode 
"hell-for-leather"  all  night  to  reach  New  Harmony. 
This  extraordinary  tour  de  force  was  as  successful 
as  it  was  brilliant  and  dashing.  Lizzie  and  the  re- 
doubtable doctor  plighted  their  troth  and  were  mar- 
ried. Lizzie,  like  other  members  of  the  Minerva,  who 
were  untiring  in  patriotic  deeds,  performed  service 
in  the  war  such  as  was  later  taken  over  by  the  Red 
Cross.  She  and  Stephen  lived  a  long  life  together. 
She  survived  him  four  years,  dying  in  1923  in  Terre 
Haute. 

Mary  Isabel  Wheatcroft 

Mary  Isabel  Wheatcroft  was  born  in  New  Har- 
mony in  1842.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  many  who 
were  brought  to  New  Harmony  by  the  fascination  of 
the  Owen  dream.  Her  mother  was  Ann  Dransfield, 
who  with  her  father  and  five  brothers,  had  settled 
in  the  Flower  community  in  Albion,  Illinois.  Mary 
Isabel  or  Belle,  as  she  was  commonly  called,  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Harmony.  Her 
life  was  not  an  easy  one.  In  1865,  she  married 
Otto  I.  Miller,  who  died  in  1873  of  a  trouble  gotten 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  it  devolved  upon  her  to 
support  her  family  of  three  girls.  She  did  it  with 
her  needle,  for  she  was  an  expert  seamstress.  In 
1885,  at  the  death  of  her  father,  she  became  libra- 
rian of  the  Workingmen's  Institute,  then  in  the  old 
school  building,  a  position  she  held  until  her  death 
in  1896.  She  is  one  of  the  eleven  members  of  the 
Minerva  who  are  buried  in  the  quiet  precincts  of 
New  Harmony. 
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Martha  Wilsey 

Martha  Wilsey  was  born  in  1843  on  a  farm  not  far 
from  New  Harmony.  She  writes :  "My  first  recollec- 
tion is  of  being  led  up  the  New  Harmony  Cemetery 

Hill  to  see  my  mother  buried My  next  recollection 

of  any  importance  was  my  arrival  at  my  Aunt 
Maria's  country  home,  which  was  situated  on  a  beau- 
tiful spot  of  high  ground  overlooking  the  Ohio  River 
and  near  enough  for  us  to  read  the  names  of  the 
steam  boats  plying  up  and  down."  During  her  stay 
with  another  aunt  in  Mt.  Vernon,  she  was  educated 
in  a  young  lady's  school  there  and  later  in  New  Har- 
mony, by  Mrs.  Robert  Fauntleroy,  Miss  Constance 
Fauntleroy,  her  daughter,  and  Miss  Rachel  Homer. 
She  says  of  these  ladies,  two  of  whom  were  charter 
members  of  the  Minerva,  that  they  "were  possessed 
of  such  beautiful  characters  that  the  moral  influence 
was  quite  as  beneficial  to  us  as  the  mental  teachings 
they  gave  us." 

Her  membership  in  the  Minerva,  to  which  she  was 
elected  in  1860,  remained  one  of  the  happiest  memo- 
ries of  her  girlhood.  She  recalled  much  of  the  social 
life  of  the  time  at  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  She 
said:  "After  Robert  Dale  Owen's  family  returned 
from  Europe,  Mrs.  Owen  opened  her  house  quite 
often  to  the  young  people,  providing  amusements  of 
some  kind;  sometimes  it  was  charades,  other  times 
tableaux,  and,  when  in  season,  an  occasional  straw- 
berry cake  supper."  In  1865  she  married  James  T. 
Randolph,  and  their  wedding  trip  was  made  to 
Evansville  in  a  buggy  "eating  our  lunch  by  the  way- 
side under  a  tree."  She  sold  her  home  in  New  Har- 
mony when  the  oldest  of  her  seven  children  was 
eighteen,  and   finally  settled  in  California,  which 
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remained  her  home  until  her  death  at  an  advanced 
age. 

Ella  Deitz 

Citizens  of  New  Harmony  remembered  for  many- 
years  two  lovely  and  brilliant  girls  who  came  west 
from  New  York  in  1861  to  visit  their  aunt  and  uncle, 
Mrs.  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Mr.  Henry  Robinson. 
These  were  Ella  Deitz  and  her  sister,  Linda.  Ella 
Deitz  did  not  stay  long  in  New  Harmony,  but  she  left 
there  an  ineffaceable  memory  of  her  intellect  and  her 
incomparable  beauty.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
Minerva  and  was  alphabetically  elected  its  president 
at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  For  nearly  a  year,  she 
was  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson  Owen, 
in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  In  1862,  she  returned 
to  New  York,  where,  in  1865,  she  married  Edward 
Clymer  of  Philadelphia,  who  came  of  a  very  promi- 
nent family,  socially  and  historically.  In  1868,  Ella 
became  a  member  of  the  famous  Sorosis  Club  of  New 
York.  Originally  called  the  Blue  Stocking  Society, 
the  Sorosis  was  formed  as  a  protest  to  the  refusal  to 
grant  ladies  equal  privileges  with  men  at  the  dinner 
given  by  the  Press  Club  to  Charles  Dickens. 

Ella's  practical  club  experience  in  her  early  youth 
with  the  Minerva  Society,  brief  as  it  was,  must  have 
brought  direct  benefits  to  her  in  later  similar  activi- 
ties. She  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  wrote 
the  constitution  of  the  Sorosis.  Later,  as  President  of 
Sorosis,  she  presided  during  the  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Federation  of  Clubs  and  served 
also  on  the  committee  that  wrote  the  constitution  for 
the  general  federation. 

She  wrote  the  slogan,  "Unity  in  Diversity";  and 
hers  was  the  first  name  placed  in  nomination  for  the 
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presidency.  She  declined  the  honor,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  warm  appreciation.  She  retained  an 
active  interest  in  the  organization  even  after  her 
removal  abroad.  From  her  home  in  England,  she 
continued  to  help  in  the  promotion  of  scholarship 
plans  of  the  General  Federation  of  Clubs  in  America. 
Her  talent  as  dramatic  reader  and  lecturer  brought 
her  often  before  the  public,  and,  having  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  drama,  she  performed  on  the 
stage  in  New  York  from  1871  to  1873.  She  later 
achieved  success  on  the  London  stage.  After  being 
widowed  by  Mr.  Clymer  she  married  a  Mr.  Glynes  in 
England,  where  she  distinguished  herself  as  an 
author  and  composer  of  music.  Here  is  a  pen  picture 
of  this  most  interesting  woman — actress,  dramatic 
critic,  poet,  and  mystic — from  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial of  1883. 

Imagine  a  room  filled  with  copies  of  ancient  sculpture  and 
painting,  a  piano,  and  books  galore.  Among  the  books  are  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Clymer's  own  three  volumes  of  poems.  She  sits  at  a  table 
where  the  light  falls  softly  down  upon  her  from  a  high  window. 
She  has  a  blond  head,  delicate  oval  face,  dazzling  teeth  and 
wonderful  eyes,  very  large  and  brown,  and  the  white  of  them 
tinged  with  blue.  Her  tall  slight  figure  is  enveloped  in  a  morn- 
ing robe  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity.  It  is  of  plain 
dark  blue,  shirred  about  the  waist  to  fit  the  figure,  and  shirred 
again  at  the  throat,  bishop  sleeves  extend  from  the  neck 
instead  of  the  usual  armhole.  It  is  a  garb  for  a  saint. 

Ella  Deitz  had  one  son,  Edward  Clymer.  She  died 
in  London  and  was  buried  there. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Elliott  writes  of  her:  "Ella  Deitz's 
genius  deserves  the  warmest  admiration.  She  took 
an  active  part  in  the  world's  progress,  with  more  than 
the  usual  feminine  courage  that  was  the  result  of  an 
advanced  womanhood.  With  all  her  beauty  and  clev- 
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erness,  she  has  passed  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  leaving 
a  name  and  record  exalted  among  the  few  who  'give 
better  life  to  those  who  live/  "  Writing  to  Miss 
Fauntleroy  from  England  toward  the  end  of  her  life, 
Ella  Deitz  remarked:  "My  days  in  New  Harmony 
were  very  happy  ones  and  I  remember  many  of  the 
pleasant  incidents  of  my  stay  there,  not  least  among 
them  my  membership  in  Minerva  Society  and  the  fact 
that  I  was  elected  president  at  the  age  of  sixteen." 

Rosamond  Dale  Owen 

Only  one  member  of  the  circle  of  that  sisterhood 
of  twenty-seven  was  living  when  the  writing  of  this 
book  began.  Rosamond  Dale  Owen,  who  was  a  girl 
of  sixteen  when  she  joined  the  Minerva,  celebrated 
her  90th  birthday  December  12,  1936.  She  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Worthing,  England,  June  19, 
1937.  It  was  her  wish  that  she  be  buried  at  New- 
town, Wales,  where  her  illustrious  grandfather, 
Robert  Owen,  was  born  and  is  buried.  An  impressive 
tablet  has  been  erected  to  her  memory  at  the  feet  of 
her  revered  parents  on  Maple  Hill. 

Her  life  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
strenuous  and  important  destiny  to  which  so  many 
members  of  the  Minerva  were  impelled  by  superior 
talents  and  ambitions.  Rosamond  Dale  Owen  was 
born  in  New  Harmony  in  the  old  "Mansion,"  in  1846, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  and 
Mary  Jane  Robinson.  From  earliest  childhood  a  mys- 
tical trait  in  her  character,  which  she  acquired  hon- 
estly from  her  father,  was  manifested  by  a  myste- 
rious "Voice"  which  directed  her  in  important  deci- 
sions. She  had  many  visions  she  did  not  understand. 
While  visiting  a  deeply  religious  cousin  in  New  York, 
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she  was  converted.  Her  religious  experience  was  very 
deep  and  individual. 

She  became  convinced  that  the  salvation  of  the 
world  depended  upon  sex  purity,  that  there  should 
not  be  a  kiss  nor  even  a  handclasp  on  the  part  of 
lovers  without  the  thought  of  God  in  mind.  Imbued 
with  this  idea,  she  returned  to  New  Harmony  to 
write.  She  was  well  past  thirty  and  apparently  a 
confirmed  spinster.  The  greatest  adventures  of  her 
life  occurred  after  she  was  forty-two.  They  began 
with  a  vision  in  the  garden  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  in  New  Harmony.  Writing  a  few  years  ago  to 
Miss  Fauntleroy,  she  remarks:  "One  of  the  most 
helpful  moments  of  my  life  was  vouchsafed  to  me  in 
the  garden  of  your  home."  There  in  a  contemplative 
shadow  of  the  old  house,  near  the  austere  quiet  of  the 
Rappite  burial  ground,  under  the  spreading  trees,  it 
seemed  to  Rosamond  that  she  was  directed  in  a  vision 
to  prepare  to  go  away — that  the  time  had  come  at 
last  for  her  to  start  on  her  great  mission.  As  if  in 
fulfillment  of  her  vision,  a  few  days  later  came  a  let- 
ter from  the  man  who  was  to  influence  the  rest  of 
her  life — Sir  Laurence  Oliphant,  a  man  of  many  for- 
tunes and  achievements,  writer,  diplomat,  and  spirit- 
ualist. He  had  read  a  letter  written  by  Rosamond  to 
a  mutual  friend,  Murray  Templeton,  and,  though  he 
did  not  know  her,  was  so  impressed  that  he  came  to 
America  only  to  see  her. 

After  this  remarkable  meeting,  they  were  married 
in  England.  Oliphant  died  there  a  few  weeks  later. 
He  left  in  Rosamond's  trust  his  scheme  for  the  colo- 
nization of  Palestine.  She  then  married  Murray 
Templeton,  and  together  they  set  out  to  redeem  the 
world  through  the  advocacy  of  continence.  The  site 
of  Armageddon  came  into  her  possession  and  she  held 
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it  to  be  symbolic  of  the  great  struggle  she  was  to 
wage  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Her  second 
husband  caught  fever  during  a  boat  trip  and,  in  a 
delirium,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  Her  life 
from  that  time  on  is  largely  the  story  of  the  dangers 
and  trials  she  underwent  in  her  effort  to  gain  a  clear 
title  to  her  land  in  Palestine.  She  finally  won  this 
"private  battle  of  Armageddon"  in  1927.  She  sold 
this  land  to  Chicago  University.  Excavations  have 
revealed  ruins  of  the  stables  of  King  Solomon  and 
some  supposed  treasures  of  the  Prince  of  Megiddo. 
At  the  age  of  eighty,  she  returned  to  England, 
where  she  wrote  several  books — an  autobiography,  a 
philosophy,  and  the  story  of  her  troubles  in  Pales- 
tine. Her  works  were  highly  lauded  by  the  press.  At 
this  advanced  age,  she  wrote  her  first  novel.  She 
never  forgot  her  associations  with  New  Harmony. 
Some  years  ago,  she  wrote  to  Miss  Fauntleroy: 
"Among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  young 
days  were  the  meetings  of  the  Minerva  Society.  The 
Minerva  comprised  a  talented  little  company  of 
women,  strenuously  alive  to  the  broader  issues  of 
life.  I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
belonging  to  it." 

Kate  Nobles 

The  last  name  on  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Minerva  is  that  of  Kate  Nobles  (1850-1900),  a  bril- 
liant woman  from  New  Orleans  who  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  champions  of  woman's  rights  in 
America,  an  organizer  of  clubs,  and  a  noted  author 
and  leader  among  women.  When  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs  was  formed  in  1889,  she  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  six  delegates  chosen  from 
states  other  than  New  York  and  New  Jersey.    In 
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1872,  while  Miss  Nobles  was  visiting  friends  in  New 
Harmony,  the  resident  members  of  the  Minerva  met 
and  admitted  her  into  the  society  by  making  her  an 
honorary  member. 


Such,  in  brief,  were  the  lives  of  those  who  com- 
prised the  Minerva  Society.  It  is  deserving  of  mark 
that  not  only  was  the  Minerva  Society  formed  in  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  but  nine  members  of  the 
organization  lived  a  part  of  their  useful  lives  in  this 
historic  house. 

From  the  meagre  data  of  the  foregoing  sketches, 
several  facts  stand  forth  conspicuously.  All  of  these 
women  enjoyed  an  education  at  least  the  equal  of 
that  received  by  most  girls  of  today,  and  many  of 
them  attended  special  finishing  schools.  This  is  the 
more  amazing  when  one  considers  that  theirs  was  a 
generation  which  still  frowned  upon  education  for 
women.  What  better  example  can  be  adduced  to  show 
how  truly  the  spirit  of  Robert  Owen  and  William 
Maclure  continued  to  shed  a  benign  influence  in  New 
Harmony  ? 

There  is  a  singular  tendency  to  be  discerned  in  the 
lives  of  these  women  to  be  in  every  way  sacrificial  of 
self.  They  devoted  their  lives  not  only  to  their  chil- 
dren but  to  humanity.  The  nobility  and  courage 
which  prompted  several  of  them  to  serve  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  Civil  War  did  not  forsake  them.  Many 
of  them  spent  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  teaching 
little  children  in  New  Harmony  and  elsewhere.  They 
labored  for  the  betterment  of  women.  The  founders 
of  the  Minerva  were  instrumental  in  the  founding  of 
many  other  women's  organizations.  Whether  it  was 
to  teach  school,  to  play  the  organ  for  the  church,  to 
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perform  on  the  stage,  or  to  publish  volumes  of  poetry, 
their  superior  artistic  attainments  were  always  at 
the  service  of  the  community  and  of  humanity. 

At  least  two  of  these  women  gained  renown  in 
other  lands  than  America. 

It  is  inspiring  to  think  that  these  noble  women, 
who  have  singly  and  together  comprised  such  an 
energy  for  sweetness  and  light  in  the  world,  came 
from  a  little  town  in  southern  Indiana.  It  is  enno- 
bling to  believe  that  an  ideal  such  as  that  cherished 
by  Frances  Wright,  William  Maclure,  Robert  Owen, 
and  his  sons  should  be  of  such  invincible  strength 
in  later  days.  There  is  a  divine  urgency  in  such 
ideals.  Long  after  their  propagators  are  gone,  they 
continue  to  enlist  soldiers  in  noble  causes.  The 
Minerva  Society  was  such  an  ideal  in  palpable  form. 
That  ideal  did  not  die  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Minerva.  Legions  of  "Minervas"  exist  today  whose 
combined  strength  for  virtuous  enterprise  is  incal- 
culable. 

The  little  circle  of  the  Minerva  is  dissolved.  The 
impartial  hand  of  time  was  not  long  in  decimating 
its  ranks.  Many  are,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "sleep- 
ing on  the  hillside  where  their  footsteps  loved  to 
roam,"  in  beautiful  Maple  Hill  Cemetery  in  old  New 
Harmony.  The  women  who  made  up  this  society  were 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  their  mortal  part  has  not  been 
exempt  from  the  ineluctable  advance  of  years.  Some 
in  their  youth,  many  in  extreme  old  age,  soon  or 
late,  "the  loveliest  and  the  best,"  they  died,  and,  of 
all  that  laughing  and  ambitious  sisterhood,  not  one 
remains.  But  these  women  are  a  spirit  that  does  not 
die.  It  is  to  be  imagined  that  confident  though  they 
were  in  the  sacredness  of  their  mission,  they  little 
thought  as  they  signed  their  names  to  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  Minerva  that  it  was  as  if  they  carved  them 
in  a  memorial  granite  which  generations  of  women 
and  their  children  would  honor  in  admiration  and 
gratitude. 


The  data  for  the  life  sketches  of  the  different  members  of 

The  Minerva  was  furnished  respectively,  as  follows: 

Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy — Miss  Ellinor  Dale  Runcie, 
her  daughter. 

Eliza  Jane  Twigg — Miss  Virginia  Twigg,  her  niece. 

Mary  Sampson  Owen — Mrs.  Mary  Boren  Ford,  her  niece. 

Anna  Neef  Owen — Herself. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Fauntleroy  Preaus — Miss  Irma  Fauntleroy 
Broadwell,  her  granddaughter. 

Mrs.  Florence  Dale  Owen  Cooper — Miss  Florence  Dale  Owen 
Cooper,  her  granddaughter. 

Mrs.   Rachel  Homer  Fauntleroy  —  Miss   Fauntleroy,  her 
daughter. 

Anna  Mann — Mrs.  Madge  Hornbrook  White,  her  daughter. 

Natalie  Burrows  Mann — Mrs.  Aline  Dale  Owen  Neal,  her 
daughter. 

Martha  Randolph — Herself. 

Celia  Rogers — Mrs.  Lelia  Rogers,  her  daughter-in-law. 

Angeline  Reeder — Miss  Anna  Pote,  her  cousin. 

Mariam  Elliott — Mrs.  May  Burke  Beard,  her  daughter. 

Rosamond  Dale  Owen — Herself. 

Ellen  Hinkley — Mrs.  Gertrude  Brown,  her  granddaughter. 

Lydia  Hinkley — Mrs.  Mary  Soper  Donald. 

Della  Mary  Mann — Miss  Mary  Campbell  Owen,  her  grand- 
daughter. 

Isabella  Wheatcroft — Mrs.  Annie  Miller  Wilson,  her 
daughter. 

Mary  Chadwick — Miss  Caroline  Creese  Pelham,  her  daughter. 

Eliza  Robson — Mrs.  Grace  Carr,  her  daughter. 

Elizabeth  Cooper — Mrs.  Eleanor  Stephen  Hoard,  her 
daughter. 

Sally  Nettleton — Miss  Martha  May  Kincaid,  her  grand- 
daughter. 

Ella  Deitz — Mrs.  Phoebe  Elliott. 

Eliza  Oetzman — Mrs.  Gertrude  Brown,  her  niece. 

Hattie   Collins — Mrs.   Gertrude   Robson   Hollingshead,   her 
daughter. 

Charlotte  Sampson — Mrs.  Mary  Boren  Ford,  her  daughter. 

Kate  Nobles — Miss  May  Nobles,  her  sister. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SAPIENTIA  GLORIA  CORONA  EST 

//  our  society  is  "to  stand  forth  a  shining  light  in  the 
literary  constellation  of  our  country,"  it  depends  on 
us  alone  to  make  it  so;  and  for  this  end  each  must 
do  her  part.  They  say,  "Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow"  and  why  may  not  our  little  society  be  the  acorn 
from  which  some  literary  star  may  start,  to  dazzle  the 
world  with  its  brilliancy;  and  why  may  we  all  not  be 
stars! 

Mrs.  Rachel  Homer  Fauntleroy, 

From  her  inaugural  address  to 
the  Minerva,  December  19,  1859 

The  book  in  which  are  recorded  the  complete  min- 
utes of  the  Minerva  Society  is  preserved  in  the 
Minerva  parlor  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  These 
minutes  may  still  be  read  in  all  their  fresh  and  naive 
immediacy,  with  all  their  little  eccentricities  of  style, 
their  girlish  jests,  their  incidents  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Let  us  open  the  pages  of  that  book  and 
relive  some  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  woman's  club  of 
1859. 

Here,  if  ever,  the  historian  may  for  a  moment  have 
license  to  abandon  the  chill  confines  of  fact  and 
disport  himself  in  the  more  vivid  realm  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Yet  it  is  imagination,  sustained  by  many 
facts,  which  permits  us  to  revisualize  a  meeting  of  the 
Minerva. 

It  is  an  evening  of  the  autumn  in  old  New  Har- 
mony. In  the  gathering  gloom,  along  those  streets 
where  departing  summer  lingers  reluctantly,  figures 
of  girls  of  long  ago,  wearing  the  stately  flowing 
dresses  of  their  day,  are  seen  in  little  groups  moving 
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toward  the  home  of  the  Fauntleroys  on  West  Street, 
between  Church  and  Granary  Streets.  Within  the 
home,  Constance  Fauntleroy  is  preparing  to  receive 
her  friends.  Old  Black  Mary,  whom  Joseph  Faunt- 
leroy brought  from  Virginia,  is  busy  dusting  and 
arranging  the  furniture.  The  guests  arrive,  and 
Mary  admits  them  to  the  parlor,  where  they  sit  upon 
a  quaint  assortment  of  chairs  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  that  circle  of  faces,  all  are  young  and  many 
are  beautiful.  In  that  room  where  today  their  framed 
likenesses  look  agelessly  down,  imagination  pictures 
them  alive  and  radiant,  four  score  years  ago. 

They  are  perhaps  a  little  solemn  and  even  nervous, 
considering  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  The  clear 
voices  intermingle  in  sprightly  discussions.  The 
members  rise  and  address  the  chair.  Those  to  whom 
compositions  have  been  assigned  come  forward  one 
at  a  time,  affecting  an  assurance  doubtless  they  do 
not  feel.  Some  read  with  confidence  while  others  dis- 
play shyness  and  retire  in  a  blushing  confusion.  A 
debate  is  held  in  which  the  issue  is  earnestly,  though 
amicably,  contested  by  negative  and  affirmative  sides. 
There  is  perhaps  a  little  tittering  at  some  droll  epi- 
sode, and  the  president,  struggling  to  preserve  a  sol- 
emn countenance,  raps  for  order.  What  a  pretty, 
what  a  blithe  and  unforgettable  picture  they  make 
under  the  dim  radiance  of  the  lamps,  which  impart  a 
deeper  color  to  walnut  furniture,  muslin  dress,  lus- 
trous hair,  and  girlish  cheek.  It  is  a  scene  whose 
sacredness  no  masculine  eye  dared  profane.  It  is 
instinct  with  the  freshness  and  holiness  of  young- 
womanhood.  It  carries  the  elusive  fragrance  of 
maiden  dreams,  hopes,  and  sympathies.  And  to  us 
now  it  is  made  magical  with  the  charm  of  having  all 
been  very,  very  long  ago. 
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One  could  search  long  among  the  societies  of  this 
day  before  finding  one  with  a  program  for  self -im- 
provement more  ambitious  than  that  envisaged  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Minerva  Society.  They  ex- 
hibited faithfully  the  meaning  of  their  motto :  "Wis- 
dom is  the  crown  of  glory."  For  each  meeting  the 
program  consisted  of  original  compositions,  declama- 
tions, criticism,  and  a  debate.  The  finger  of  impar- 
tiality passed  from  one  girl  to  another,  and  from  its 
assignments  there  was  no  appeal.  Illness  alone  was 
legal  ground  for  exemption.  Although  serious  losses 
were  inflicted  on  the  membership  by  marriage, 
change  of  residence,  and  death,  for  four  long  years, 
through  summer  and  winter,  through  the  turbulent 
vicissitudes  of  civil  war,  the  members  of  the  Minerva 
Society  met  regularly  and  adhered  faithfully  to  the 
exacting  literary  regimen  they  had  assigned  them- 
selves. 

Despite  the  youthf  ulness  of  its  members,  let  it  not 
for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the  Minerva  was  a 
group  of  giddy  youngsters  who  giggled  their  way 
through  a  weekly  party.  The  meetings  were  con- 
ducted with  ceremonial  dignity.  Whenever  a  member 
of  the  society  was  assigned  a  composition,  libations 
of  the  midnight  oil  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  its 
preparation.  And  even  after  the  most  sedulous  lucu- 
bration, it  was  with  a  tremulous  heart  that  she  went 
before  the  awe-inspiring  tribunal  of  the  sisterhood. 
No  soldier  in  Blue  or  Gray  ever  faced  the  onslaught 
of  the  enemy  with  more  trepidation  than  did  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Minerva  the  withering  scrutiny  of  those 
tender  girls  who  constituted  her  audience.  On  the 
authority  of  the  minutes  and  the  recollection  of  the 
members  in  after  years,  we  know  that  the  girls  were 
so  overwrought  and  unstrung  after  the  ordeal  of 
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speaking  was  over  that  they  were  often  on  the  verge 
of  swooning  away.  We  find  in  the  minutes  many 
notes  similar  to  the  following : 

February  16, 1863 The  exercises  began  with  Miss  Natalie 

Mann's  declamation  Lillian  from  Tennyson;  Miss  Natalie's 
agitation  prevented  her  doing  herself  justice. 

Thus  the  members  regarded  the  writing  of  a  com- 
position for  the  Minerva  as  a  solemn  charge  enlist- 
ing their  most  earnest  endeavor.  Those  who  acted  as 
critics  performed  their  office  with  generosity,  yet 
honest  suggestions  for  improvement  were  not 
wanting. 

We  find  under  date  of  December  10,  1860,  this 
entry : 

Lydia  Hinckley  is  made  custodian  of  the  compositions.  She 
is  to  secretly  guard  them  from  sacrilegious  eyes. 

Only  a  few  of  these  compositions  are  today  pre- 
served. A  novelette  to  which  each  member  contrib- 
uted a  chapter  and  which  was  read  through  several 
successive  meetings  has  disappeared.  As  for  the  in- 
dividual contributions  of  the  members,  a  few  yellow- 
ing manuscripts  give  a  fragmentary  view  of  their 
abundant  and  diverse  production  over  a  period  of  four 
years.  Many  members  of  the  organization  published 
articles  in  magazines  and  wrote  books  in  after  years. 

The  original  poems  and  stories  of  the  Minerva  and 
the  declamations  which  were  popular  with  the  society 
are  keenly  illustrative  of  the  literary  taste  of  the 
times.  In  keeping  with  the  romanticism  of  English 
and  American  literature  of  that  period,  the  members 
of  the  Minerva  indited  lace-like  images  of  pastoral 
love,  fastidious  word-traceries  in  nocturnal  church- 
yards, and  pensive  descriptions  of  nature.   The  fol- 
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lowing  titles  are  illuminating :  "The  Blooming  of  the 
Blighted  Rose"  by  Lydia  Hinckley;  "A  Tale"  by  Sally 
Nettleton,  characterized  as  "sad,  touching,  well  writ- 
ten," and  "A  Dream  of  the  Past,  and  Hope  for  the 
Future"  by  the  same  author.  "An  afternoon  at  my 
Window,"  by  Eliza  Oetzmann;  "Autumn"  by  Mrs. 
Preaus,  "beautifully  and  poetically  expressed" ; 
"Scenes  in  Winter"  by  Ellen  Hinckley;  "What  If  He 
Should  Die"  and  "Musing  on  the  Past"  by  Hattie 
Collins ;  "Why  Am  I  Sad  ?"  by  Delia  Mann ;  "Thoughts 
Beside  an  Open  Grave"  and  "The  Wounded  Heart" 
by  Anna  Mann. 

As  for  the  declamations  which  each  member  was 
called  upon  to  memorize  and  recite  from  time  to  time, 
they  exhibit  much  the  same  tendency.  The  young 
girls  listened  to  such  poems  as:  "Ye  Are  Not  Missed, 
Fair  Flower" ;  "The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib"  by 
Byron ;  "The  Raven"  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe ;  "Over  the 
Way,"  by  Thomas  Hood;  "Lillian"  by  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson;  and  "The  Moorish  Bridal  Song"  by  Mrs. 
Hemans. 

A  few  compositions  by  the  members  of  the  Minerva 
have  been  resurrected  by  Miss  Fauntleroy  from  the 
dusty  concealment  of  old  albums,  letters,  or  news- 
paper clippings  where  they  have  lain  undisturbed  for 
perhaps  three-score  years.  Even  as  the  manuscripts 
are  faded  and  yellow,  so  the  sentiments  in  these  com- 
positions seem  to  this  age  of  journalistic  dispatch  and 
daring  literary  innovations  antiquated  and  Victorian. 
Heavily  ornamented  with  luxurious  adjectives,  ex- 
panded with  magnificent  rhetorical  flourishes,  these 
writings  are  like  old  lace  found  in  an  antique  chest 
of  drawers,  quaint  and  beautiful  and  redolent  with 
the  scent  of  dried  rose-leaves. 
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On  November  7,  1859,  Mrs.  Virginia  Fauntleroy 
Preaus  read  to  the  society  a  selection  entitled 
Autumn  which,  by  a  committee,  was  deemed  worthy 
of  publication. 

The  hectic  flush  of  autumn,  late  spreading  o'er  the  face  of 
nature,  is  fading  fast  away;  and  the  matured  life  of  the  glad 
young  springtime,  faint  with  the  last  grand  effort  to  sustain 
vitality  that  drained  the  heart,  and  sent  the  life-drops  quiver- 
ing, glowing  through  every  fibre  and  threaded  leaf  that  blushed 
with  the  unwonted  gush  of  life  within  it,  is  sinking,  dying ;  and 
the  solemn  winter  stands  ready  to  wail  a  requiem  over  its 
departed  loveliness.  Very  beautiful  is  the  many-tinted  robe, 
dimly  reflecting  the  divine  coloring  above,  in  which  queenly 
autumn  arrays  herself  for  death,  charming  even  rude  winter 
to  restrain  his  cold  and  bring  instead  mild  sunbeams  and 
warm  winds  to  soothe  her  ebbing  life,  until  the  lamp  goes  out ; 
then  faithful,  mourns  and  weeps  with  icy  tears. 

The  universe  becomes  a  common  sepulchre,  in  which  each 
naked  tree  marks  the  resting  place  of  buried  life,  not  death, 
for  is  that  death  which  soon  shall  rise  again?  The  truest 
lessons  speak  without  a  sound.  All  things  in  nature  meet  the 
end  for  which  they  come,  save  wilful  man.  The  bending  grain, 
the  blooming  tree,  stop  not  their  inward  laboring  towards 
perfection  to  dally  with  the  playful  breeze,  or  woo  the  silver 
moonlight,  but  take  it  thankful  as  good  cheer  to  lighten  up 
the  way.  .  .  . 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  lyrical  superabun- 
dance of  the  above  composition,  it  is  found  to  be,  if 
closely  read,  a  singular  example  of  mellifluous  prose. 
Several  consecutive  lines  fit  perfectly  into  the  mould 
of  blank  verse,  as  for  instance : 

Rude  winter  to  restrain  his  cold  and  bring- 
Instead  mild  sunbeams  and  warm  winds  to  soothe 
Her  ebbing  life,  until  the  lamp  goes  out; 
Then,  faithful,  mourns  with  icy  tears.  .  .  . 
For  is  that  death  which  soon  shall  rise  again? 
The  truest  lessons  speak  without  a  sound, 
All  things  in  nature  meet  the  end  for  which 
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They  come,  save  wilful  man.   The  bending  grain, 
The  blooming  tree,  stop  not  their  inward  laboring.  .  .  . 

Among  the  many  poems  later  published  by  Con- 
stance Owen  Fauntleroy  Runcie,  the  gifted  founder 
of  the  club,  the  two  that  follow  are  characteristically 
melodious. 

TWO  GIFTS 

Poetry  and  Song 

A  star  came  falling  from  the  sky, 

I  caught  the  lovely  thing; 
It  was  a  song  sent  from  on  high, 

Flashed  from  an  angel's  wing. 
From  one  of  heaven's  golden  harps 

This  little  song  came  straying; 
It  stole  into  my  very  heart, 

As  if  I  had  been  praying. 
Who  sang  it  first  I  do  not  know, 

Nor  how  it  lost  its  way; 
I  only  caught  it  to  my  heart, 

And  whispered  to  it,  "Stay." 

A  dainty  floweret  at  my  feet, 

From  out  the  ground  came  peeping; 
Within  the  snow-white  chaliced  cup, 

A  poem  lay  there  sleeping. 
'Twas  sent  to  me  from  Mother  Earth, 

By  these  most  lovely  hands; 
I  caught  it  to  my  heart  of  hearts, 

And  heard  its  sweet  demands. 
Who  wrote  it  first,  I  do  not  know, 

Nor  how  it  lost  its  way; 
I  found  it  in  the  flower's  heart, 

And  whispered  to  it,  "Stay." 

No  longer  mine  alone  are  these, 

This  flower  and  this  song; 
I  give  them  as  they  came  to  me ; 

To  you  they  may  belong. 
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I  only  listened  with  my  soul, 

I  only  loved  them  well, 
And  plucked  the  flower  as  it  grew, 

And  saw  the  star  that  fell. 
Who  sang — who  wrote — I  do  not  know, 

Nor  how  they  lost  their  way; 
I  only  caught  them  to  my  heart, 

And  whispered  to  them,  "Stay." 

The  following  quotation  from  her  works  was  set 
to  music  by  Mrs.  Runcie. 

SILENCE  AND  THE  SEA 

The  great  sea  rolls  between  us, 
And  silence  wide  and  deep, 
But  my  soul  unto  thine 
Its  faithful  troth  doth  keep. 

My  love  is  like  a  flower 
That  form  and  color  hideth, 
And  only  by  its  fragrance 
You  mark  where  it  abideth. 

The  night  wind  sighs  around  me, 
And  blends  its  undertone 
With  this  my  song  I  sing — 
I  sing  to  thee  alone. 

It  tells  thee  I  remember, 
It  whispers  thoughts  of  thee, 
Altho'  there  roll  between  us 
Deep  silence  and  the  sea. 

A  very  different  type  of  poetry  is  represented  in  a 
purposeful  composition  written  by  Lydia  Hinckley 
and  read  in  the  meeting  of  May  13,  1861,  shortly 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  At  that  time 
hope  was  strong  in  the  hearts  of  all  Northerners  that 
Kentucky,  though  a  slave  state,  would  not  leave  the 
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Union.  Miss  Hinckley's  poem  is  an  expression  of  that 
sentiment  and  both  in  tone  and  style  is  very  typical 
of  the  patriotic  poems  of  the  period.  After  she  had 
concluded  the  reading  of  her  poem,  the  minutes 
record  that  Miss  Sampson  remarked :  "We  only  wish 
the  audience  could  have  been  composed  of  ladies  who 
live  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  line." 

AN  APPEAL  TO  KENTUCKY 

Stay,  sister  state,  break  not  the  tie, 
Entwined  by  our  forefather's  hand, 
Who  nobly  fought,  nor  feared  to  die 
For  freedom  and  their  much  loved  land. 

Now  for  full  sixty  years  and  more, 
We've  lived  in  peace  and  love  together, 
Unable  to  believe  before, 
Fanatics  could  that  tie  dissever. 

Stain  not  thy  pure  unsullied  name, 
That's  found  upon  the  brightest  page 
Of  record  where  the  nation's  fame 
Is  written  down  from  age  to  age. 

So  nobly  hast  thou  stood  till  now, 
The  constitution  for  thy  shield, 
This  motto  worn  upon  thy  brow, 
The  Union,  it  must  never  yield, 

To  traitors  who  for  selfish  aims, 
Would  drench  our  plains  in  brothers'  blood, 
Till  hatred  nourished  into  flames 
Swept  o'er  our  country  like  a  flood. 

The  firmest  friend  the  North  shall  be, 
As  sacredly  thy  rights  she'll  heed, 
As  if  thy  people  all  were  free, 
A  tried  and  trusty  friend  indeed. 
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Oh,  let  us  still  united  be; 

'Neath  Stars  and  Stripes  we'll  take  the  field, 

So  guard  the  tree  of  liberty, 

For  when  it  falls,  our  doom  is  sealed. 

Then  speak,  Kentucky,  quick,  declare, 
Thy  children  are  disloyal,  never ; 
The  Union  is  their  dearest  care ; 
That  sacred  trust  they'll  keep  forever. 

In  1873,  ten  years  after  her  membership  in  the 
Minerva  as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  Ella  Dietz  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  A  Deserter  addressed  to  a  friend  and  fellow 
actress  who  had  relinquished  her  career  on  the  stage 
for  a  life  in  high  society.  The  appeal  for  woman's 
independence  so  passionately  expressed  in  this  poem 
later  found  a  world-renowned  champion  in  Ibsen.  The 
style  of  the  selection  is  unusual  for  its  piquancy.  The 
lines  kindle  with  feeling,  and  the  entire  poem  leaves 
with  the  reader  a  distinct  impression  of  a  finely  emo- 
tional character. 


A  DESERTER 

Do  you  think  of  the  green  room  sweet, 

Since  you  have  gone  back  to  the  world  and  its  ways? 
Do  you  find  the  new  life  so  complete 

That  no  regret  nor  thought  e'er  strays 
Into  the  land  of  Bohemia 

And  the  old  hard-working  days? 

I  am  glad,  so  glad  that  I  knew  you  then, 

When  for  once  your  free  soul  claimed  its  right 

To  a  life  of  its  own,  a  place  among  men 
To  shine — not  hiding  its  light 

Under  a  bushel ;  they've  snuffed  you  out 
No  doubt  with  conventional  night. 
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And  what  have  they  made  of  you,  sweet — a  prude, 
Or  a  woman  of  fashion  with  faultless  dress, 

Shut  in  a  circle  where  none  intrude 

But  those  of  the  bluest  blood?    Confess, 

They  bore  you  to  death  with  their  fossilized  ways : 
But  you  smile — there  is  no  redress. 

I  have  seen  your  cheeks,  dear,  wet,  wet  with  tears, 
And  your  heart  with  anguish  wrung  and  torn ; 

Smile  for  them  prettily  through  the  years, 
They'll  believe  you  happy — but  I  have  borne 

To  see  you  suffer — my  love  stood  this ; 
They  forbid  you  to  be  forlorn. 

No  doubt  you  think  with  a  pitiful  smile 
Of  the  theatre  now,  its  tinsel  and  dross, 

And  forget  what  part  you  are  playing  the  while, 

Perchance  you  will  find  you  have  changed  your  cross, 

For  one  more  heavy  and  harder  to  bear, 
Can  they  make  up  the  loss? 

I  thought  you  knew  what  hard  work  meant, 
With  its  ups  and  downs,  and  its  dull  routine, 

Hope  and  despair  together  blent, 

With  the  sunshine  shifting  in  between; 

And  would  not  exchange  the  dear,  free  days 
For  the  stilted  state  of  a  queen ! 

But  once  out  of  harness  you  drifted  away, 

And  I  mustn't  judge  you ;  perhaps  you  are  right ; 

The  pretty  role  you  have  chosen  to  play 
Will  gain  applause;  nor  would  I  if  I  might 

Peer  'neath  the  laughing  mask  you  hold 
To  see  if  your  heart  keeps  light. 

Each  member  on  rotating  into  the  president's  chair 
was  further  required  to  exercise  her  literary  powers 
by  the  delivery  of  a  formal  inaugural  address.  At 
the  expiration  of  her  term  of  office,  she  took  leave  of 
her  position  by  delivering  a  valedictory.  In  the  min- 
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utes  of  the  Minerva — the  first  program  meeting — 
September  26,  1859,  we  read: 

Society  opened  by  secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  preced- 
ing meeting.  Approved  of.  Followed  by  the  president's  inau- 
gural address,  poetically  expressed,  which  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  the  members.  The  president  received  the  con- 
gratulations with  becoming  dignity. 

The  first  inaugural  delivered  to  the  society  by  its  first 
president  and  founder,  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy, 
was  published  in  the  first  issue  of  New  Harmony's 
weekly  paper  following  this  meeting.  In  the  middle 
of  the  front  page  of  the  New  Harmony  Advertiser 
for  Saturday,  October  1,  1859,  there  appeared  this 
caption : 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Minerva  Society, 
instituted  by  the  Young  Ladies  of  New 
Harmony,  September  26,  1859. 

The  full  text  of  the  address,  "poetically  expressed,,, 
follows : 

Minerva  friends,  to  you  I  would  express 
A  few  remarks  in  this  my  first  address. 
Together  gathered  here  we  seek  to  find 
Improvement  rich  both  of  our  taste  and  mind, 
Bid  wisdom  wait  a  gracious  willing  guest 
And  prove  Minerva's  holy  offspring  blest. 

With  smiling  pleasure  lurking  in  her  train, 

She  brings  her  quickening  power  to  wondering  brain, 

And  as  the  radiant  light  of  heaven  springs 

Upon  this  earth,  and,  folding  there  her  wings, 

Breathes  out  glad  light,  so  wisdom  bright 

Shall  dawn  a  sun,  and  call  new  things  to  light. 
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We  all  stand  here  linked  hand  in  hand  with  youth, 
With  proud  resolve  to  aim  at  noble  truth, 
And  full  of  eager,  passionate  desire, 
To  virtuous  deeds  and  thoughts  we  all  aspire; 
On  future's  threshold,  tremble,  at  the  brink; 
With  joy  an  unknown  life  we  are  to  drink. 

To  wander  forth  this  mystery  to  meet, 
And  learn  to  cull  from  bitter  all  the  sweet, 
Must  we  forearm  ourselves  with  knowledge  deep, 
And  rouse  our  dreaming  senses  lest  they  sleep ; 
And  exercise  we're  told  must  be  the  means, 
To  strengthen  well  the  mind,  dispelling  dreams. 

For  that,  my  friends,  tonight  we  institute, 

For  mental  culture,  laws  that  constitute 

Our  order,  where  each  member  does  consent 

To  follow  up  the  rules,  and  not  repent, 

What  if  the  path  seems  filled  with  rugged  stones, 

Tis  wisdom  lures  us  with  her  cheerful  tones. 

Imagination  fondly  droops  her  wings, 

Floats  round  our  path  and  waiting,  softly  sings, 

While  with  her  sparkling  eyes  waits  saucy  Wit; 

Impatient  now  to  make  a  brilliant  hit, 

She  pelts  with  frolic,  out  of  self-defence, 

Her  next  door  neighbor,  sober-thinking  Sense  . 

Meditation  slow  with  labor  brings 

Up  every  faculty  in  leading-strings; 

With  earnestness  she  lugs  them  all  along, 

Assigning  them  the  place  they  each  belong, 

Whips  and  spurs  the  lagging  ones  behind, 

And  feeds  them  from  the  breast  of  Mother  Mind. 

Soon  expanding  will  our  feeble  power 
Change  the  former  stones  to  rarest  flowers, 
Which,  exhaling  perfumes  soft  and  sweet, 
Shall  spirit  life  instill  in  all  they  meet, 
With  sense  exquisite  fill  the  air  around, 
As  tho  each  thought  were  but  perfumed  sound. 
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That  this  continue  is  my  earnest  prayer; 
Of  bold  success  let  no  one  here  despair. 
Let  discipline  and  order  be  preserved 
And  all  the  rules  most  certainly  observed. 
The  good  to  be  derived  let  every  member 
Take  to  heart  and  carefully  remember. 

Lo !  see  ye  not  how  smiling  Courage  stands 
And  proudly  round  her  brow  with  eager  hands 
Binds  fast  the  laurel  wreath  of  living  fame? 
Upon  her  look,  Minervas !  dare  the  same ! 
Dash  from  thy  souls  the  dust  of  drivelling  fear, 
And  bathe  them  in  the  dews  of  wisdom  near. 

Ascend !  and  hang  thy  thoughts  on  glory's  car ; 
Steal  all  the  gold  from  yonder  trembling  star ! 
Sweep  heaven's  azure  dome  in  fancy's  flight ; 
Rob  lustrous  day  of  all  her  dazzling  light ; 
Let  space  eternal  grandly  tell  thy  youth 
No  limit  is  there  to  immortal  truth. 

Fortunately,  the  inaugural  and  valedictory  ad- 
dresses of  Rachel  Homer  Fauntleroy,  who  was  three 
times  elected  president  of  the  Minerva,  remain  in  the 
possession  of  her  daughter.  On  November  7,  1859, 
when  she  succeeded  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy  as 
the  second  president  of  the  Minerva,  Rachel  Homer 
Fauntleroy  delivered  an  inaugural  address  which 
began  as  follows: 

My  dear  friends,  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment you  have  paid  in  selecting  me  to  fill  the  dignified  position 
in  which  I  now  stand.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  retain  your 
esteem,  and  act  unbiased,  unprejudiced,  with  equal  justice  to 
all.  We  all  have  our  faults  and  failings,  and  I  trustingly  hope 
you  will  look  with  kind  consideration  on  mine.  It  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  one  of  your 
number,  and  as  I  am  older  than  most  of  you,  and  married,  too, 
I  highly  appreciate  your  kind  invitation  to  join  this  little 
society. 
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She  succeeded  herself  in  the  president's  chair,  and 
on  January  30,  1860,  she  took  leave  of  her  office  in 
the  following  mock-tragical  address : 

Time  in  his  ceaseless  flight  has  again  brought  round  the  hour 
for  me  to  relinquish  my  high  seat  in  this  imposing  assembly, 
and  bid  adieu  to  all  the  honors  arising  from  my  past  position. 
How  shall  I  express  the  feelings  that  swell  my  bosom,  when  I 
look  upon  that  chair  now  occupied  by  my  successor!  That 
they  are  feelings  of  pleasure,  who  will  ever  affirm !  That  they 
are  emotions  of  the  deepest  heart-felt  grief,  who  will  for  a 
moment  doubt?  One  glance  at  my  pale  and  sorrow  stricken 
features  will  suffice  to  reveal  the  truth.  I  will  retire  from  the 
vulgar  gaze  of  the  curious,  to  brood  alone  over  my  misfortunes. 
But  ere  I  go,  allow  me  to  return  thanks  to  the  society  for  past 
compliments,  and  to  offer  the  warmest  congratulations  to  my 
very  estimable  successor,  to  whom  I  cheerfully  submit  my 
honors,  titles,  and  not  always  desirable  seat,  feeling  she  is 
worthy  of  them  all. 

Having  been  re-elected  to  office  the  following  year, 
she  resigned  her  position  on  January  1,  1861,  in  an 
interesting  address  which  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  humorous  verse : 

From  a  lowly  position,  I  stepped  into  power 

The  strong-minded  Minerva  to  rule; 
But  after  enjoying  my  high  seat  for  an  hour, 

I  find  I  am  naught  but  a  tool ; 
For  what  ere  I  can  say  they  do  as  they  please, 

And  laugh  my  wise  counsels  to  scorn ; 
So  I,  in  dismay,  this  opportunity  seize 

And  resign  my  high  seat  in  due  form. 
But  believe  me,  dear  lady,  I  envy  you  not 

The  seat  you  so  dignified  take. 
You  never  will  experience,  I  hope,  my  sad  lot, 

Nor  from  your  delusion  awake. 
This  to  you,  Minervas,  in  kindness  I'll  say 

That  I  ever  grateful  shall  be 
For  the  lesson  you  taught  me  when  I  sought  to  play 

A  part  God  never  designed  me. 
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Most  of  the  meetings  were  concluded  with  a  debate, 
and  points  were  scored  according  to  how  many  good 
arguments  were  adduced  by  negative  and  affirmative 
sides.  The  subjects  are  reminiscent  of  the  old  debat- 
ing schools.  Some  of  them  were :  "Is  summer  prefer- 
able to  winter  ?"  "Which  wields  the  greater  influence, 
the  sword  or  the  pen?"  "Which  exercises  the  greater 
influence — Beauty  of  Mind  or  Beauty  of  Person?" 
"Which  is  to  be  preferred — Married  or  Single  Life?" 
"Which  has  the  greater  influence  on  home  happi- 
ness— husband  or  wife  ?"  "Is  woman  mentally  man's 
equal?" 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  formal  record  of  com- 
positions, debates,  election  of  officers,  absences,  and 
the  like,  innumerable  little  passages  which  recreate 
in  living  colors  episodes  of  drama  in  the  life  of  this 
woman's  club  of  1859.  The  minutes  contain  many 
references  of  a  lightly  facetious  character.  Under 
date  of  June  24,  1861,  we  read: 

Mrs.  Cooper  proposed  that  each  member  bring  a  half  dime 
next  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  a  grand  general  treat,  on 
which  occasion  each  member  would  expect  to  get  the  worth  of 
her  money.    Proposition  unanimously  accepted. 

We  read  in  another  place : 

Miss  Robson  proposed  that  the  society  have  a  pass  word; 
some  of  the  members  objected,  saying  that  we  would  be  very 
apt  to  recognize  each  other  without  it.  Laid  over  for  future 
consideration. 

The  girls  were  required  to  give  excuse  for  absences. 
We  find  in  the  minutes  this  bit  of  contemporary 
history : 

Excuses  for  those  absent  last  meeting  heard.  Miss  Elliott's 
third  offense, — first  was  suffering  from  a  bee  sting,  second, 
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illness,  and  third,  attended  Alf  Burnett's  entertainment.  Miss 
Delia  Mann's  absence  was  excused  when  it  was  learned  she 
was  engaged  to  Lieutenant  Eugene  F.  Owen,  who  has  been 
called  home  from  the  war. 

Under  date  of  July  13,  we  read  another  example  of 
girlish  frailty: 

Miss  Sampson  failed  to  produce  a  valedictory,  excuse  being 
inability  to  write  in  consequence  of  a  wound  on  her  finger 
inflicted  by  two  young  gentlemen  at  a  late  blackberry  excursion. 

Since  the  secretary  was  elected  for  a  term  of  office 
of  only  six  weeks,  she  had  only  six  meetings  to  record 
during  her  incumbency.  This  brought  the  following 
drollery  from  one  of  the  members : 

Mrs.  Florence  Owen  Cooper  was  delivered  of  a  pun.  "The 
secretary  should  not  complain  of  her  duties  as  she  has  but  six 
minutes  to  write." 

Perhaps  no  scene  from  those  four  years  of  happy 
and  brilliant  little  evenings  is  more  vividly  described 
in  the  minutes  than  that  of  April  30,  1860.  On  this 
evening,  the  "strong-minded"  Minervas  were  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  bevy  of  tremulous  girls  who 
would  have  welcomed  the  comfortable  presence  of 
"gentlemen  spectators."  On  that  memorable  night 
Miss  Anna  Owen  rose  to  declaim  the  selection  The 
Nautilus  and  Ammonite. 

It  was  given,  but  a  terrible  storm,  fearful  flash  of  lightning, 
and  awful  crash  of  thunder  caused  everyone  to  spring  to  their 
feet.  House  in  an  uproar,  business  forgotten.  Finding  no 
damage  done,  after  considerable  agitation,  the  house  was  again 
called  to  order,  and  proceeded  with  business.  Criticisms  not 
given  on  account  of  members  wishing  to  return  home. 

The  last  recorded  meeting  of  the  Minerva  was  held 
on  September  28,  1863,  in  the  Hinckley  home,  the  old 
Rappite  brick  house  that  stands  today  on  the  corner 
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of  Main  and  Granary  Streets—now,  the  Kilbinger 
home.  The  minutes  for  that  evening  were,  contrary 
to  custom,  left  unsigned.  Let  us  roll  back  old  time, 
and  read  them ;  for  they  are  still  fresh. 

The  president  brought  the  meeting  to  order.  The  secretary 
called  the  roll  and  read  the  minutes  as  usual.  Miss  Ellen 
Hinckley  declaimed  "The  Ocean"  by  Byron.  Beautiful  selec- 
tion very  well  memorized,  intonation  good,  but  spoken  rather 
fast.  "A  Day  on  the  Wabash"  by  Miss  Lydia  Hinckley  fol- 
lowed next.  It  was  rather  true  to  life,  written  in  a  graphic 
style,  good  selection.  Miss  Anna  Mann's  declamation  "Christ 
Stilling  the  Tempest"  was  a  good  selection,  rather  pie-crusty, 
spoken  well,  but  imperfectly  memorized.  Miss  Rosamond  Dale 
Owen's  "Dreams"  closed  the  exercises  of  the  evening.  They 
were  written  in  a  very  graphic  concise  style,  quite  original, 
rather  short. 

On  account  of  the  annual  fair  the  society  adjourned  until 
the  19th  of  October.  Miss  Eliza  Robson  writes  and  Miss 
Natalie  Mann  and  Miss  Mary  Chadwick  declaim  at  the  next 
meeting.   The  society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  "Mansion." 

So  ends  the  record  of  the  Minerva  Society.  This 
modest  little  experiment  came  to  an  end  as  the  great 
American  Civil  War  was  thundering  to  the  climax  of 
its  distressing  career.  Two  months  before,  Grant  had 
overcome  the  dogged  resistance  of  Vicksburg,  and 
the  Father  of  Waters  flowed  "unvexed  to  the  sea" ; 
two  short  months  before,  the  red  wreck  of  two  armies 
was  strewn  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  With  these 
giant  f  ulminations  of  history  in  mind,  one  looks  with 
a  curious  philosophical  fancy  upon  the  humble  little 
book  of  faded  pages  in  which  we  find  a  very  different 
side  of  contemporary  history.  It  is  the  old  antithesis 
of  life :  on  the  one  hand,  a  monstrous  epic  of  fearful 
carnage  and  fratricidal  war;  on  the  other,  the  pas- 
toral poem  of  a  little  society  for  women ;  on  one  side, 
the  bellowing  cannon,  the  flashing  sabre,  the  gallant 
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charge  amid  the  battle-smoke ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
laughter  of  girls,  the  youthful  poet's  quill,  and  the 
literary  reunions  in  the  peaceful  evening  hours.  Two 
extremes  of  history  and  of  human  nature  are  here 
juxtaposed — masculine  heroism,  with  feminine  spirit- 
uality. And  the  second  is  as  great  as  the  first.  The 
Minerva,  with  all  it  symbolizes,  deserves  to  have  a 
place  on  the  stone  tablets  of  achievement.  The  roar 
of  battle  does  not  always  carry  so  far  in  the  pure  air 
of  idealism  as  do  these  more  subtle  and  enduring 
currents. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  SHRINE 

To  my  friend,  Miss  Fauntleroy,  bearer  of  an  honored 
name,  keeper  of  a  great  tradition,  guardian  of  the 
hearthstone  of  an  historic  home.  Amid  the  inspiring 
memories  of  men  and  women  who  wrought  nobly  and 
unselfishly  for  the  good  of  humanity,  here  may  we 
catch  the  vision  that  was  theirs  and  the  spirit  of 
service  to  their  fellows  and  to  generations  yet  unborn 
that  possessed  them — heroes  and  heroines  in  the  battle 
for  a  better  day. 

The  lines  quoted  above  were  inscribed  by  George 
B.  Lockwood  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  copy  of  his  book, 
The  New  Harmony  Movement,  now  the  treasured 
possession  of  Miss  Fauntleroy  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home.  That  home  is  today  a  shrine.  Its  history 
may  be  heard  and  its  precincts  visited  by  all  who 
cherish  the  noble  past.  And  this  is  possible  through 
the  toil  and  heroic  sacrifice  of  one  who  loved  that 
past  and  who  was  unwilling  that  its  beauties  should 
be  left  sunken  in  forgetfulness. 

We  have  come  a  long  journey  down  through  the 
avenues  of  bygone  days,  and  have  encountered  upon 
the  way  a  various  and  inspiring  company,  and  are 
nearing  the  end  of  the  story  of  an  historic  home. 
This  chapter  is  largely  given  to  the  record  of  a  life 
as  ideal  and  sacrificial  as  any  heretofore  recounted. 
It  is  the  story  of  one  for  whom  history  is  not  the 
dull  particular  of  the  textbook,  but  a  thrilling  mes- 
sage from  other  days;  for  whom  the  personages  of 
long  ago  are  loved  and  familiar  faces ;  for  whom  the 
historic  yesterday  lives  in  the  advancing  present. 
Whoever  is  charmed  by  the  story  of  Lucy  Sistaire, 
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Jane  Dale  Owen,  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy,  and 
all  the  peerless  women  who  have  resided  in  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  may  find  dwelling  there  today  one 
who  belongs  by  her  descent  and  by  her  deeds  in  that 
excelling  company.  The  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
who  made  richly  historic  the  walls  of  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy Home  lives  on  today  in  Mary  Emily  Faunt- 
leroy. 

For  the  many  edifices  of  the  past  which  have  been 
preserved  and  which  embody  in  visible  form  the 
story  of  another  day,  there  are  countless  others 
which  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  and  utterly 
disappear — some  through  vandalism,  but  the  great 
majority  through  indifference  and  neglect.  There  is 
a  crucial  period  in  the  history  of  all  such  vestiges 
of  the  past — a  time  when  the  great  events  which 
have  hallowed  them  are  yet  too  near  to  be  regarded 
in  the  perspective  of  history.  At  such  a  time  these 
buildings  often  succumb  to  the  insidious  ravages  of 
old  age  and  are  replaced  by  newer  and  more  prac- 
tical structures.  Even  if  they  survive  to  a  time 
when  the  history  of  their  day  is  seen  in  its  true  light 
of  greatness,  they  are  not  always  fortunate  enough 
to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  some  spirit  doubly  en- 
dowed with  historic  sensitivity  and  practical  enter- 
prise, equal  to  the  task  of  securing  their  preser- 
vation. 

The  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  came  to  such  a  crucial 
moment  in  its  history  after  Robert  Dale  Owen  and 
his  family  left  it  but  fortunately  some  choice  reflec- 
tions of  the  lives  of  many  that  were  associated  with 
it  even  in  this  uncertain  period  have  been  preserved. 
Grace  Golden,  the  celebrated  actress  and  grand 
opera  singer,  was  born  in  the  home  on  November 
14,  1867. 
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It  may  be  said  here  that  this  talented  Golden 
family  brought  distinctive  fame  to  New  Harmony. 
It  is  significant  that  one  of  its  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers, the  brilliant  daughter,  Grace,  should  have  been 
brought  into  the  world  in  this  old  home. 

Martin  and  Bella  (Llewellyn)  Golden  met  several 
times,  as  promising  young  devotees  of  the  Thespian 
art,  on  the  stage  of  Old  No.  4  (Union  Hall)  in  New 
Harmony  before  their  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
St.  Louis,  August  25,  1861.  After  1865,  they  made 
New  Harmony  their  regular  home,  beginning  and 
ending  their  theatrical  seasons  there  for  more  than 
a  generation.  They  gave  great  impetus  to  the  New 
Harmony  Thespian  Society  and  received  much 
assistance  from  its  talented  members.  Their  golden 
wedding  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  New  Har- 
mony August  25,  1911.  Both  of  them,  with  three 
of  their  children,  including  Grace,  are  buried  in 
Maple  Hill. 

Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Owen  Fitton,  an  only  child 
of  William  Owen,  lived  in  the  home  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Civil  War  while  Captain  Fitton,  her 
husband,  was  serving  in  the  army.  On  August  12, 
1871,  Mrs.  Robert  Dale  Owen  died  in  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy Home  and  not  long  afterwards  her  distin- 
guished husband  left  New  Harmony.  He  died  in 
Lake  George,  New  York,  June  24,  1877.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Neef  and  Owen  and  Fauntleroy  families 
roomed  there  at  different  times.  Will  Owen,  a  son 
of  David  Dale  Owen,  who  was  born  in  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  in  1847,  died  there  in  1898. 

For  about  a  decade  following  the  residence  of 
Robert  Dale  Owen  in  the  home,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  family  of  Dr.  Daniel  Neal.   He  was  an  old-time 
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country  doctor  whose  practice  covered  a  wide  radius 
about  New  Harmony  extending  into  three  counties. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  beginning  in 
1888,  the  home  was  occupied  by  the  family  of  Dr. 
James  Caldwell,  a  prominent  druggist,  whose  wife, 
Mrs.  Julia  Salmon  Caldwell,  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Joseph  Neef .  She  was  born  and  reared  in  New 
Harmony,  and  spent  most  of  her  life  there.  During 
several  years  when  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  was 
her  residence,  she  conducted  dancing  classes  for  the 
children  of  New  Harmony,  in  which  some  maidens 
of  the  Gay  90's,  who  are  still  living  in  New  Har- 
mony, took  lessons  in  the  Terpsichorean  art — learn- 
ing to  "trip  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  where  the 
"Girls  of  '59"  founded  the  Minerva  Society. 

Miss  Louise  M.  Husband  of  the  New  Harmony 
Library  was  one  of  these.  In  a  paper  written  for 
the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society  some 
years  ago,  she  recalled  many  interesting  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  old  home  in  those  days. 
She  wrote  with  especial  interest  of  a  Leap  Year 
dance  that  was  given  there : 

One  memorable  evening  in  the  90's  stands  out  in  my  mind 
as  one  of  the  happiest  spent  beneath  this  hospitable  roof.  Our 
hostess,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who  had  been  conducting  a  dancing- 
school  for  several  years,  gave  us  permission  to  have  a  Leap 
Year  dance.  For  days  at  school  we  were  agog  with  joyous 
anticipation,  and  at  last  the  night  came.  Each  girl  had  secured 
an  escort,  and  two  by  two  our  little  group  went  laughing  down 
the  street  like  shadows  in  the  dim  light  of  the  coal  oil  lamps 
winking  at  our  glee  from  atop  their  painted  posts.  In  the 
front  door  of  the  dear  old  home,  from  which  came  a  broad 
gleam  of  light,  stood  this  dear  little  old  friend  of  ours  and 
welcomed  us  warmly  .  The  house  was  heated  by  stoves,  so  we 
hurried  through  the  big  hall  into  the  parlor,  cheery  and  warm 
as  lighted  lamps  and  glowing  fire  could  make  it.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  stood  a  Steinway  piano,  with  a  beautiful  rosewood 
case,  which  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Caldwell's  mother,  Wilhel- 
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mina  Neef  Salmon,  by  her  father-in-law,  and  had  cost  $1,000. 
Seated  at  this,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  with  curls  bobbing  and  head 
nodding,  played  while  we  danced  the  Martha  Washington, 
Prisoner,  and  "ladies  forward  and  back,  cross  over,  all  hands 
around, — everybody  promenade."  We  waltzed,  danced  the 
military  and  Virginia  Reel.  What  fun  it  was  to  do  a  schottische 
with  our  hostess.  You  would  have  thought  her  16  instead  of  60. 

These  typical  enjoyments  of  New  Harmony  in  the 
Gay  90's  are  naturally  akin  to  the  social  graces  of 
the  "Girls  of  '59."  New  Harmony  has  been  famed 
for  its  balls  and  parties  since  the  days  of  Robert 
Owen,  who  made  dancing  one  of  the  outstanding 
activities  of  his  community. 

Miss  Fauntleroy  recalls  that  dancing  lessons  were 
given  in  the  center  hall  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
long  before  this  by  the  famous  actress,  Linda  Dietz, 
during  the  winter  of  1868-'69,  while  Robert  Dale 
Owen  still  lived  there.  Miss  Dietz  was  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Owen.  While  visiting  with  them  that  winter 
she  took  part  in  several  theatrical  productions  in  old 
No.  4.  She  is  remembered  as  Southern's  leading  lady 
and  a  noted  stage  favorite,  famed  both  for  her  dra- 
matic ability  and  her  beauty.  Ernest  Dale  Owen, 
son  of  Robert  Dale,  was  often  present  and  sometimes 
assisted  at  Miss  Dietz's  dancing  lessons. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  for  some  three 
quarters  of  a  century  the  ownership  of  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  remained  continuously  in  the 
Fauntleroy  family,  the  occupancy  of  the  house 
changed  many  times.  Furniture,  pictures,  and  books, 
reminders  of  those  halcyon  days  when  it  was  an  in- 
tellectual and  social  center  of  New  Harmony,  be- 
came scattered  and  lost.  Lots  10,  11,  and  12  were 
divided  under  several  ownerships.  The  Old  Fauntle- 
roy Home  came  to  be  regarded  only  as  another  dwell- 
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ing.  It  fell  into  disrepair.  People  ignored  its  char- 
acter as  a  venerable  historical  monument.  Then 
came  a  hand  to  rescue  it  from  decay  and  indifference. 
There  are  those  who  make  history  and  those  who 
preserve  it.  Lives  of  noble  endeavor  are  unavailing 
but  for  those  who  feel  their  inspiration  and  trans- 
mit their  influence  after  they  are  spent.  When  Miss 
Fauntleroy  took  possession  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  one  eminently  qual- 
ified to  appreciate  its  historic  significance  and  to 
transmit  to  her  own  day  the  glamour  of  its  past.  Miss 
Fauntleroy  is  related  to  many  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  old  house;  she  was  personally  acquainted  with 
many  whose  lives  have  been  recounted  in  these  pages. 
Her  mother  was  Rachel  Homer  Fauntleroy,  senior 
charter  member  of  the  Minerva.  Robert  Henry 
Fauntleroy  was  her  great  uncle.  She  knew  and  loved 
her  cousins,  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Davidson,  and  was  personally 
acquainted  with  all  but  three  members  of  the 
Minerva  Society.  She  was  one  of  a  select  number 
of  New  Harmony  girls  who  received  instruction  in 
Mrs.  Robert  Dale  Owen's  private  school  conducted 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  old  brick  church  under  the 
Pestalozzian  system.  She  was  often  in  the  presence 
of  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Thus,  from  her  earliest  child- 
hood her  associations  with  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
and  with  those  who  spent  a  portion  of  their  lives 
there  were  of  an  intimate  and  inspiring  character. 
The  venerable  dwelling  became  a  familiar  personal- 
ity to  her,  endeared  by  a  thousand  cherished  mem- 
ories; yet  she  little  dreamed  she  was  one  day  to  en- 
shrine the  old  home  as  a  monument  to  the  great  past 
whose  glories  she  felt  so  deeply. 
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Mary  Emily  Fauntleroy  was  born  in  New  Har- 
mony on  April  14,  1858,  a  year  before  the  founding 
of  the  Minerva  in  which  her  mother,  Mrs.  Rachel 
Homer  Fauntleroy,  was  a  charter  member.  Her  busy 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  meritorious  causes.  She 
has  been  active  in  many  societies  whose  high  purpose 
is  to  keep  alive  in  Americans  the  memory  and  inspira- 
tion of  their  historic  past.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  Pioneer  Society,  and  has  served  on  the  state 
membership  committee  for  many  years.  In  1905,  she 
became  a  member  in  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and,  in  1914, 
organized  the  local  chapter  in  New  Harmony.  She 
was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  and  was  honored  by  her  own 
townswomen  in  being  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Woman's  Library  Club,  an  honorary  regent  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  a  patroness  of  the  Tri  Kappa 
Sorority.  She  organized  the  Rector's  Aid  of  the  St. 
Stephens  Episcopalian  Church  and  was  president  for 
many  years. 

Yet  with  all  her  unusual  record  of  leadership  in 
these  many  societies,  Miss  Fauntleroy's  greatest 
work  was  one  of  individual  enterprise.  In  1911  at  the 
death  of  Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy  Runcie,  Miss 
Fauntleroy  inherited  the  privilege  of  buying  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  After  taking  possession  of 
the  home,  she  brought  her  aged  mother  there  to  live. 
The  fact  that  Rachel  Homer  Fauntleroy,  the  senior 
charter  member  of  the  Minerva  Society,  was  living 
in  the  very  home  in  which  the  Minerva  had  been 
founded  attracted  much  attention  among  the  women's 
clubs  of  the  state  and  in  the  press  at  large.  In  1912, 
a  reception  was  held  at  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  for 
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the  board  of  directors  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Clubs.  On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Percy  Pennybacker, 
President  of  the  General  Federation,  presented  Mrs. 
Fauntleroy  with  the  pin  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Clubs,  making  her  an  honorary  member. 

From  the  beginning  of  her  residence  in  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home,  Rachel  Homer  Fauntleroy  re- 
ceived many  favors,  honors,  and  courtesies.  Requests 
for  a  sketch  of  her  life  and  for  her  picture  were 
frequently  made.  Many  visitors  called  at  the  historic 
old  home.  In  1914,  during  the  New  Harmony  Centen- 
nial Celebration,  Mrs.  Fauntleroy  was  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  figure  in  town.  In  May  of  1914, 
when  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs  was  in  ses- 
sion in  Evansville,  Mrs.  Fauntleroy  was  invited  to 
address  the  assembly.  Being  too  ill  to  accept  this 
invitation,  she  sent  her  greetings  in  which  she  said, 
speaking  of  the  Minerva  Society : 

Little  did  we  pioneer  club  women  think  we  were  putting  in 
motion  a  movement  that  would  encircle  the  globe,  and  when  I 
wear  my  "Minerva  Cross"  by  the  side  of  the  "pin"  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Woman's  Club  movement. 

This  revered  woman  died  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  in  1914.  Her  presence  there  and  the  exalted 
type  of  womanhood  she  exemplified  had  gone  far 
toward  elevating  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  to  the 
historic  dignity  it  so  well  merited. 

After  the  death  of  her  mother,  Miss  Fauntleroy 
continued  to  dwell  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  She 
made  a  deep  and  painstaking  search  into  the  history 
of  the  home  and  with  rare  intelligence  appreciated 
the  ideal  beauty  of  the  lives  which  it  had  sheltered. 
She  saw  the  significance  of  the  Minerva  Society  and 
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was  determined  that  the  inspiration  which  was 
latent  in  these  forgotten  pages  of  history  should  be 
made  accessible  to  all.  Unlike  the  many  who  regard 
history  as  embellished  only  by  its  Napoleons,  Alex- 
anders, and  Caesars — those  who  furnish  it  with 
sonorous  pages  of  battle,  conquest  and  carnage — 
Miss  Fauntleroy  felt  intuitively  the  delicate  over- 
tones of  history,  the  idealism  of  virtuous  lives,  the 
heroism  of  scientific  research,  the  courage  of  those 
who  fight  without  guerdon  for  the  oppressed.  She 
saw  that  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  was  not  merely 
a  house  but  a  symbol  of  these  things,  and  she  re- 
solved that  the  home  and  the  history  for  which  it 
stood  should  be  alike  imperishable.  Having  made 
that  resolve,  she  was  indomitable  in  its  realization. 
Her  material  means  were  limited,  but  her  spiritual 
resources  were  inexhaustible.  The  story  of  her  ef- 
forts in  reviving  the  historic  prestige  of  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home  is  an  epic  of  a  woman's  fortitude. 
During  the  many  years  of  her  occupancy  of  the 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  she  has  labored  for  the  beau- 
tifieation  of  the  house  and  its  grounds  as  an  artist 
might  in  the  perfection  of  a  masterpiece.  She  re- 
stored what  years  of  neglect  had  ravaged.  Among 
many  improvements,  a  new  chimney  was  built,  the 
second  floor  was  remodelled,  and  a  new  dining  room, 
kitchen,  and  sun  parlor  were  added  to  the  first  floor. 
Rooms  were  replastered  and  papered.  Heat,  light, 
water,  and  other  modern  facilities  were  introduced 
and  all  this  without  detracting  in  any  essential  way 
from  the  original  conformation  of  the  house  as  con- 
structed by  the  Rapps  and  remodelled  by  Robert 
Henry  Fauntleroy.  The  unadorned  exterior  of  the 
home  was  relieved  by  the  addition  of  porches.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and   flowers   were  added  to   the  spacious 
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grounds.  A  bordering  hedge  on  the  north  and  east 
gave  regularity  to  the  prospect,  and  the  old  brick 
wall  surrounding  the  Rappite  cemetery  was  made 
lovely  with  clambering  vines  of  English  ivy. 

Miss  Fauntleroy  has  searched  unremittingly  for 
articles  that  once  comprised  the  furnishings  of  the 
home  and  for  other  things  that  are  emblematic  of 
its  history.  She  has  succeeded  in  retrieving  some 
genuine  treasures,  among  which  are  some  pieces  of 
quaint  old  family  silver,  a  chair  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  a  unique  old  poster  bed,  a  handsome  Sheraton 
secretary  of  inlaid  mahogany  and  a  walnut  secre- 
tary— both  made  by  Josiah  Warren — some  beautiful 
old  samplers  made  by  the  hands  of  Minerva  mem- 
bers, a  complete  collection  of  select  photographs, 
and  several  pieces  of  colonial  furniture  that  had  been 
brought  from  their  Virginia  home  by  her  grand- 
parents, Joseph  and  Emily  Fauntleroy.  Thus  she 
has  made  of  the  Minerva  parlor,  where  those  Girls 
of  '59  had  their  first  meeting  on  that  historic  after- 
noon of  September  20,  1859,  an  environment  fittingly 
suggestive  of  those  radiant  spirits  and  choice  epi- 
sodes that  belong  to  it. 

Visitors  who  came  to  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
were  invariably  charmed  by  the  hospitality  and  intel- 
ligence of  its  hostess  and  fascinated  by  the  richness 
of  its  history.  Miss  Fauntleroy's  crusade  for  the 
renovation  of  the  old  home  met  with  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  reward. 

In  May  of  1919,  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs 
met  in  Evansville.  Just  before  the  convention,  Miss 
Fauntleroy  received  a  phone  call  asking  if  she  would 
consider  a  proposition  to  sell  the  home,  that  it  might 
be  maintained  as  a  shrine  of  the  woman's  clubs  of 
the  state.    Her  first  response  was  in  the  negative. 
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The  house  had  become  dear  to  her,  and  naturally  she 
was  reluctant  to  part  with  it.  Yet  she  was  desirous 
that  the  old  home  should  be  maintained  in  a  perma- 
nent fashion,  and  it  was  this  that  finally  persuaded 
her  to  relinquish  it. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  proposition  could  be 
officially  endorsed  by  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs. 
In  the  interim,  Miss  Fauntleroy  was  not  inactive. 
On  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Minerva,  at  Miss  Fauntleroy's  request,  Miss 
Caroline  Creese  Pelham  founded  the  Daughters  of 
the  Minerva  whose  twofold  object  was  to  hold  in 
reverent  memory  and  to  accord  rightful  recognition 
to  the  Minerva  Society  and  its  birthplace,  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home.  Only  daughters,  or  granddaugh- 
ters, of  members  of  the  mother  club  were  admitted 
to  membership. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Federation 
of  Clubs  at  Kokomo  in  the  fall  of  1919,  Mrs.  John  E. 
Moore,  the  president,  appointed  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Grace  Julian  Clark,  Mrs.  C.  Hostetter, 
Mrs.  James  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl, 
and  Mrs.  Piatt  to  investigate  the  matter  of  purchas- 
ing the  home.  In  the  convention  at  Kokomo  they 
offered  a  resolution  that  the  purchase  be  made. 
There  was  a  storm  of  seconds.  The  Indiana  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs  then  secured  an  option  on  the  home. 
But  the  work  was  not  yet  ended.  It  was  necessary  to 
raise  money  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  home,  and 
this  was  accomplished  during  the  presidency  of  Mrs. 
Oscar  M.  Pittenger,  whose  untiring  efforts  in  that 
campaign  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  making  pos- 
sible the  purchase  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  by 
the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs. 

Finally  on  June  6,  1925,  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
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was  formally  dedicated  as  a  shrine  of  the  woman's 
clubs  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  in  virtue  of  its  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  the  Minerva  Society.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  in  the  stately  manner  of 
a  pageant.  In  many  instances  those  taking  part  were 
direct  descendants  of  New  Harmony's  famous  pio- 
neer settlers  or  of  former  residents  in  the  home.  An 
artistic  monologue  by  Mrs.  Albion  Fellows  Bacon 
served  to  introduce  in  the  dainty  colors  of  romance 
one  after  another  all  those  characters  and  scenes 
which  were  famous  in  the  story  of  the  Old  Faunt- 
leroy  Home.  This  drama  was  enacted  on  the  spacious 
lawn  of  the  old  home.  From  the  door  of  the  house, 
through  the  pergola,  and  across  the  sward  came  a 
grave  processional  led  by  the  Spirits  of  Hospitality, 
History  and  Romance.  The  solemn  Rapps,  the  ani- 
mated Owenites,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  home  were 
followed  by  the  Minerva  Society.  The  deed  of  the 
old  home  was  presented  by  Frederick  Rapp  to  Robert 
Henry  Fauntleroy,  who  handed  it  to  Constance  Owen 
Fauntleroy,  who,  in  turn,  presented  it  to  Miss  Faunt- 
leroy with  these  words : 

Pass  it  on  to  the  next  generation,  and  with  it  the  courage, 
the  initiative,  the  breadth  of  mind  of  the  early  woman. 

Miss  Fauntleroy  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Pittenger,  and 
then  taking  the  great  key  of  the  home  in  her  hand, 
she  took  this  touching  farewell  of  her  beautiful  old 
home: 

The  time  has  come  for  this  key  to  be  given  into  your  hands, 
the  president  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs.  It  is  very 
fitting  that  the  birth-place  of  the  women's  club  movement 
should  pass  to  the  club  women  of  Indiana,  for  already  it  is 
their  Mecca. 

After  months  of  deliberation  and  many  struggles  to  conquer 
self,  finally  realizing  I  had  no  one  who  would  "carry  on"  after 
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I  was  gone,  I  am  now  satisfied  with  my  decision  to  trust  the 
dear  old  home  to  your  keeping,  being  assured  that  you  will 
maintain  it  appropriately,  and  perpetuate  it  to  the  generations 
yet  unborn.  But,  for  just  a  moment  more,  I  hold  this  key  in 
my  hand,  and  think  of  all  it  signifies. 

This  key  and  the  lock  it  fits  were  made  by  the  Rappites  over 
100  years  ago,  and  has  been  the  property  of  the  Fauntleroy 
family  since  1840. 

This  key  has  turned  in  the  lock  to  shut  out  the  world  and 
worldly  things,  to  shut  out  vanity,  conflict  and  hypocrisy.  It 
has  turned  to  open  the  door  to  friends  of  every  noble  cause 
and  principle.  It  has  opened  to  the  lowly  and  the  needy,  as 
well  as  to  the  rich,  the  cultured,  and  the  learned,  for  hospital- 
ity has  ever  been  the  law  of  the  home.  It  has  turned  to  admit 
those  who  came  for  sympathy,  for  care,  and  for  guidance,  and 
others  who  came  for  literary  discourse,  with  scientific  prob- 
lems, or  who  were  musically  inclined.  It  opened  to  authors, 
musicians,  inventors,  artists,  and  scientists,  all  of  great  worth. 
And  it  opened  wide  the  door  to  twenty-seven  young  women 
who  constituted  the  membership  of  the  first  women's  club  with 
a  written  constitution  and  elected  officers,  founded  in  1859  by 
Constance  Owen  Fauntleroy.  .  .  . 

I  feel  confident  if  cousin  Constance,  the  founder  of  the 
Minerva  Club,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond,  or  my  precious  mother, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Fauntleroy,  a  charter  member  of  the  Minerva 
Club,  and  honorary  member  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Clubs,  could  speak,  they  would  heartily  approve  of  my  act.  .  .  . 

And  now,  after  years  of  sacred  care  by  the  Fauntleroy 
family,  I  yield  this  key  with  the  property,  its  traditions,  its 
history,  its  romances  and  its  possibilities,  to  you,  Mrs.  Pit- 
tenger,  as  the  highest  officer  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Clubs. 

May  you  and  your  successors  accord  to  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  the  love  and  care  it  has  always  received  from  me  and 
my  predecessors. 

Mrs.  Pittenger  received  the  key  upon  an  open  Bible 
and  replied : 

As  the  representative  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs,  I 
accept  the  key,  the  home,  and  the  trust  in  the  name  of  God 
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and  of  our  state.  I  dedicate  it  to  all  that  is  good  and  great, 
to  all  that  is  high  and  holy,  and  pray  that  the  noble  principles 
of  the  founders  may  live  in  all  who  share  its  benefits. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  was 
impressively  consummated,  and  it  became  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  fine  ideals  which  had  so  long  moti- 
vated all  those  who  dwelt  in  it. 

The  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  entered  a  new  epoch  in 
its  history.  Miss  Fauntleroy  became  the  hostess  of 
the  home.  A  board  of  managers  was  appointed  by 
the  general  federation  to  regulate  the  affairs  inci- 
dent to  the  maintenance  of  the  home.  For  many 
years,  Mrs.  James  Boonshot  performed  a  valuable 
service  as  chairman  of  this  board,  and  Mrs.  Edmund 
B.  Ball,  the  present  chairman,  has  been  most  active 
and  generous  in  her  administration  of  the  old  home. 
During  several  years,  Mrs.  Arthur  Jaquess  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Donald  have  fulfilled  important  missions  in 
connection  with  the  home  with  exemplary  efficiency. 

For  fifteen  years,  Miss  Fauntleroy  was  active  as 
president  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Minerva.  The 
society  met  annually.  Programs  were  taken  from  the 
old  book  of  minutes,  and  sketches  of  the  lives  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Minerva  Society  were  written 
and  read.  In  1934,  they  felt  they  had  attained  their 
objects.  The  Minerva  Society  had  been  accepted  as 
a  typical  early  woman's  club,  "with  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  club."  Indeed  it  had  become  recognized 
as  genuinely  "first"  among  early  woman's  clubs. 
Although  as  a  result  of  recent  research  it  is  known 
that  others  in  Indiana — the  Edgeworthalian  So- 
ciety, Bloomington,  1841,  and  the  Clionian  Society, 
Vernon,  1858 — preceded  it  in  date  of  formation,  it 
may  be  properly  regarded  as  a  mother  club.  Consid- 
ering the  Female  Social  Society,  founded  in  New 
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Harmony  by  Frances  Wright  in  1825,  as  its  proto- 
type, the  Minerva  Society  exhibited  a  natural  suc- 
cession of  New  Harmony  associations  from  that 
early  date.  Its  members  became  founders  and  leaders 
of  other  clubs  in  many  parts  of  America,  and  indeed 
in  Europe,  such  as  has  not  been  recorded  for  the 
members  of  any  other  clubs.  The  birthplace  and 
home  of  no  other  early  club  has  been  preserved  like 
that  of  the  Minerva  Society,  with  all  the  significant 
associations  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  So,  the 
Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs,  with  eminent  propriety, 
maintains  and  preserves  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
as  a  true  woman's  shrine — the  best  known  cradle  of 
the  woman's  club  movement. 

On  September  20,  1934,  on  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Minerva,  the  Indiana 
Federation  of  Clubs  sponsored  a  birthday  party  on 
the  lawn  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  For  three 
years,  Miss  Fauntleroy,  with  the  aid  of  the  local 
Daughters  of  the  Minerva,  assisted  by  the  New 
Harmony  club  women,  had  worked  and  planned  with 
characteristic  fortitude  to  make  this  ceremony  an 
elaborate  success.  Before  an  audience  composed  of 
many  interested  club  women,  a  comely  historic 
pageant,  The  House  of  Dreams,  by  Mrs.  Bess  Ehr- 
mann, was  enacted,  in  which  the  story  of  the  home 
was  recounted  in  dramatic  episodes  to  an  overflowing 
house.  With  this  impressive  ceremony,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Minerva  closed  their  activities.  Like  their 
revered  forebears,  they  had  accomplished  their  mis- 
sion. Their  dreams  had  come  true. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCENE 

Today  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  merges  naturally 
with  the  modern  life  of  New  Harmony.  It  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  living  present  as  it  is  truly  symbolical 
of  the  great  past,  of  which  it  is  a  concrete  memorial. 
Its  well-directed  maintenance  by  the  Indiana  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs  and  the  spirited  appreciation  of  club 
women  throughout  the  land,  have  made  of  it  a  mod- 
ern Mecca  where  lovers  of  history  assemble  more 
and  more  frequently  and  in  ever  greater  numbers — 
men  as  well  as  women — to  draw  gentle  inspiration 
from  the  historic  past.  Those  who  come  to  New  Har- 
mony visit  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  along  with  all 
the  other  great  memorial  units  there,  and  are  thus 
introduced  into  all  the  historic  features  of  New 
Harmony.  Consequently,  this  major  Hoosier  site,  as 
a  whole,  is  becoming  more  popular  and  better  under- 
stood with  each  passing  year. 

Miss  Fauntleroy,  though  now  past  four  score 
years,  continues  to  pursue  her  cherished  mission 
with  the  same  unfaltering  devotion,  ever  lavishing 
her  time  and  energy  in  beautifying  the  house  and 
the  lawn,  and  continuing  to  augment  its  precious 
treasures  through  purchase,  inheritance,  and  gift. 
Her  work  of  preservation  and  restoration  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home.  In  1929 
she  purchased  the  Rappite  Community  House  No.  2, 
and  has  devoted  herself  wholeheartedly  to  the  res- 
toration of  this  great  New  Harmony  unit  to  its 
original  historic  character.  She  has  expended  of  her 
personal  means  without  stint  to  repair  all  its  parts 
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against  the  ravages  of  time  and  to  improve  it 
throughout  in  order  that  it  may  serve  more  com- 
pletely all  its  memorial  purposes.  At  this  time  it  is 
housing  a  valuable  old  printery  and  museum,  fur- 
nishes chapter  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Tri  Kappas 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
provides  a  handsome  parlor  for  the  Woman's  Library 
Club.  It  also  houses  the  Sun  Dial  Tea  Room  and  a 
Rappite  Museum.  Its  spacious  rooms  provide  con- 
venient meeting  places  for  special  groups  at  all 
times. 

This  rare  old  building  was  the  cradle  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  system  of  instruction  in  America.  Here 
Joseph  Neef  established  the  famous  boarding  school 
in  1826.  He  conducted  the  higher  school  himself 
as  the  real  Pestalozzian  school,  assisted  by  his 
daughters;  while  the  Infant  School  was  under  the 
direction  of  Madam  Neef,  assisted  by  Madame  Marie 
Fretageot.  In  1830  Madame  Fretageot  established  a 
school  store  in  the  building.  At  different  periods, 
during  the  course  of  a  century,  parts  of  it  have  been 
occupied  by  a  tavern,  library,  postoffice,  telegraph 
office,  telephone  switchboard,  and  lodge  room  for 
secret  orders.  At  various  times  it  has  been  the  home 
of  five  different  newspapers.  Harry  T.  Slater,  now 
retired,  who  together  with  his  father  before  him 
had  the  office  of  the  New  Harmony  Register  in  No.  2 
for  about  seventy-five  years,  has  left  the  old  office 
with  its  Washington  hand  press  there. 

The  main  part  of  the  first  floor  served  a  useful 
commercial  purpose  in  the  community  for  many 
decades  as  a  general  store  conducted  by  several  gen- 
erations of  the  Fretageot  family,  part  of  the  time  in 
partnership  with  other  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity.   Winfield  W.  Robb,  long  since  retired  but 
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still  a  resident  of  New  Harmony,  spent  five  years  of 
his  young  manhood  as  a  clerk  of  A.  H.  Fretageot  & 
Co.  and  six  years  as  an  equal  partner  in  old  No.  2. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  of  life  and  his- 
tory of  New  Harmony  have  filtered  through  this 
historic  structure. 

Clarence  P.  Wolfe  wrote  on  October  30,  1936,  a 
brief  summary  of  a  significant  chapter  in  its  service 
to  the  community  by  way  of  reviving  the  adventure 
in  happiness. 

An  interesting  page  in  the  history  of  the  old  dormitory, 
No.  2,  began  about  25  years  ago  when  Arthur  Fretageot  con- 
ducted a  community  hall  in  this  old  house.  The  lower  room 
on  the  north  end  was  set  aside  for  community  purposes.  Weekly 
dances  were  held  and  whenever  the  occasion  demanded  special 
dances  in  honor  of  distinguished  visitors  were  given.  It  was, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  community  meeting  house 
where  citizens  of  the  town  could  entertain  their  friends  either 
at  a  dance  or  a  party.  Music  was  furnished  by  a  player  piano 
and  played  by  someone  engaged  for  this  purpose.  At  these 
dances  old  and  young  were  welcomed,  and  they  possessed  the 
flavor  of  the  dances  held  during  the  Owen  period.  They  lasted 
until  about  four  years  ago,  or  at  least  twenty  years.  It  could 
be  said  that  this  was  a  significant  continuity  of  old  time  New 
Harmony  customs,  particularly  those  of  the  Owenite  period 
when  everybody  danced  and  enjoyed  life  in  simple  fashion.  It 
was  a  colorful  epoch  in  the  life  of  old  No.  2,  and  with  its 
conductor  deserves  a  place  in  the  history  of  New  Harmony. 

Its  last  owner  prior  to  its  conversion  in  1929  by 
Miss  Fauntleroy  into  its  historic  character  as  old 
Community  House  No.  2,  was  Mr.  John  A.  Wilhelm, 
who  had  purchased  it  in  1901. 

The  old  Tavern,  which  was  Community  House 
No.  3  in  Rappite  days  and  came  into  its  present  char- 
acter as  a  tavern  with  the  Owenites,  has  continued 
through  the  years  maintaining  its  true  relationship 
with  the  development  of  New  Harmony  in  much  the 
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same  manner  as  has  been  done  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  and  Community  House  No.  2.  It  has  been 
operated  most  of  the  time  through  the  century  and 
a  decade  of  its  existence  as  a  tavern,  though  there 
have  been  periods  in  which  it  has  been  closed.  When 
Owen  and  Maclure  divided  the  estate  of  New  Har- 
mony between  them,  the  Tavern  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Owen,  who  dwelt  there  during  his  stay  in  New  Har- 
mony. It  was  really  his  home  and  headquarters. 
Since  community  days  it  has  had  several  different 
proprietors  and  has  housed  many  distinguished 
guests.  General  Evans,  for  whom  Evansville  was 
named,  was  its  first  keeper  under  Taylor,  Fauntleroy 
&  Company. 

This  old  Tavern  was  given  a  new  lease  on  life,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  year  1897,  when  it  was  repainted 
and  papered  and  thoroughly  modernized  throughout 
by  the  introduction  of  heat,  light,  water,  and  tele- 
phone. During  the  next  ten  years  the  staunch  old 
inn  accommodated  many  notables  such  as  the  artist, 
Lorado  Taf  t ;  Ed  T.  Cox,  the  veteran  geologist ;  Lucy 
Furman,  Jane  Adams,  John  S.  Duss,  Jenkins  Lloyd 
Jones,  and  many  other  well-known  personages.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Murphy,  who  had  made  the  Tavern 
their  home  since  1892,  both  died  there  in  1900.  In 
its  double  character  of  a  venerable  historic  monu- 
ment and  a  pleasant  hotel,  this  old  Tavern  is  today  a 
favorite  stopping  place  for  tourists  to  New  Harmony. 

There  could  be  no  more  significant  connecting  link 
between  the  Owenite  days  in  New  Harmony  and 
New  Harmony  today  than  in  the  life  and  career 
of  Dr.  Edward  Murphy.  He  came  to  New  Harmony 
in  the  days  of  Robert  Owen,  a  barefoot  Irish  orphan 
boy.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Maclure  and 
Owen  and  other  great  leaders,  and  quickly  realized 
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all  the  benefits  offered  in  that  interesting  commu- 
nity. Making  every  improvement  of  these  advan- 
tages, he  achieved  great  success,  both  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  in  financial  investments.  It  was  there- 
fore a  fitting  climax  to  his  fortunate  career  that,  near 
the  end  of  his  days,  he  lavished  his  wealth  upon  the 
place  that  had  given  him  his  opportunity.  His  gen- 
eral endowment  and  his  valuable  gifts  to  the  Work- 
ingmen's  Institute  and  Library,  together  with  the 
Murphy  Auditorium  and  Murphy  Park,  are  treasured 
parts  of  the  contemporary  scene  in  New  Harmony, 
and  will  ever  stand  as  memorials  of  the  great-hearted 
Irish  boy  who  owed  so  much  and  who  gave  so  much 
to  this  place. 

The  Owen  Home  and  Laboratory,  preserved  intact 
by  two  grandchildren  of  Richard  Owen,  and  contain- 
ing many  precious  specimens  and  symbols  of  the 
great  Owen  past,  is  a  noteworthy  memorial  unit 
today.  In  close  proximity  with  it,  the  old  fort  and 
granary  stands  unused  and  seemingly  unguarded, 
yet  strong  and  sturdy  as  ever  in  its  organic  struc- 
ture. It  suggests  the  living  connection  with  the 
Owen  Home  and  Laboratory  that  existed  when  this 
modest  setting  constituted  the  geological  center  of 
America  in  the  days  of  Robert  Henry  Fauntleroy 
and  David  Dale  Owen. 

The  Wabash  River,  with  its  broad  and  peaceful 
sweep  in  a  gentle  curve  about  New  Harmony,  is  of 
course  the  most  elemental  continuity  of  that  great 
site.  It  offers  as  attractive  a  landing  place  today  as 
when  Father  Rapp  chose  this  site  because  of  it. 
This  is  still  a  great  crossing  place.  It  is  now  spanned 
by  a  magnificent  modern  bridge  which  was  dedicated 
formally  as  the  Harmony  Way  Bridge  with  a  pageant, 
parade,  and  impressive  ceremonies  at  the  river  and 
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at  the  Murphy  Auditorium  on  December  30,  1930. 
Yet  the  old  ferry  continues  to  run,  and  is  patronized 
liberally  by  lovers  of  the  river  who  can  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  this  scene  while  being  ferried  slowly 
over  it. 

The  June  Barrett  Park  is  being  landscaped  now 
(1939) ,  there  at  the  riverside  by  the  State  Highway 
Commission  of  Indiana  and  will  be  maintained  by  it, 
in  harmony  with  memorial  plans,  as  a  place  for  rest, 
recreation,  and  public  meetings.  This  will  enhance 
appreciation  of  the  history  and  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Wabash  there,  at  the  port  of  the  Boatload  of  Knowl- 
edge. And  it  will  help  to  restore  the  customs  of  boat- 
ing, bathing  and  promenading,  that  were  so  popular 
in  the  days  of  the  Owenite  adventure  in  happiness. 

The  public  school  system  of  New  Harmony  has, 
throughout  the  generations,  maintained,  and  is  main- 
taining today,  the  best  traditions  of  better  education 
that  will  forever  cluster  around  this  primary  seat 
of  Pestalozzianism  in  America.  The  school  system 
of  New  Harmony  has  been  recognized  throughout 
Indiana  by  larger  schools  as  a  fine  example  of  well- 
balanced  elementary  and  secondary  education,  giv- 
ing marked  emphasis,  perhaps,  to  music  and  the 
arts.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  its  gradu- 
ates continue  to  win  laurels  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  it  provides  an  ever-increasing  supply 
of  teachers,  writers,  and  artists  of  various  kinds. 

The  women's  clubs  of  New  Harmony  have  proved 
themselves  fitting  successors  of  Frances  Wright's 
Female  Social  Society  and  of  the  Minerva.  The 
Woman's  Library  Club,  organized  in  1894,  is  an 
ever-increasing  power  on  behalf  of  the  general  cul- 
ture of  the  community.  Under  its  auspices,  an  an- 
nual program  is  held  on  the  Fourth  of  July  that 
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maintains  the  character  of  this  great  birthday  as  a 
true  Independence  Day.  At  this  annual  program 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  read  or  recited, 
and  the  music  and  the  speaking  harmonize  with  the 
old-fashioned  patriotic  spirit  of  the  day. 

Thus  the  Woman's  Library  Club  is  fostering  faith- 
fully the  time-honored  custom  that  has  been  ob- 
served in  New  Harmony  continuously  since  that 
glorious  July  4,  1826,  when  Robert  Owen  promul- 
gated the  new  declaration  of  "Mental  Independence." 

The  New  Harmony  Library  has  continued 
throughout  the  years  to  realize  with  ever  increasing 
satisfaction  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  illustrious  foun- 
der, William  Maclure.  In  its  ample  files  and  stacks, 
the  research  student,  as  well  as  the  casual  reader, 
may  browse  to  his  heart's  content  in  the  midst  of  a 
wealth  of  well  selected  source  material  and  a  liberal 
collection  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  spon- 
sored and  maintained  by  the  Workingmen's  Institute, 
which  has  functioned  steadily  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years — ever  faithful  to  the  inspired  trust  of 
Maclure.  The  centennial  anniversary  of  this  Library 
of  the  Workingmen's  Institute  was  celebrated  for- 
mally by  an  impressive  program  in  the  Murphy 
Auditorium  on  April  1, 1938. 

The  newspapers  of  New  Harmony  have,  through- 
out the  century  and  a  decade  that  have  passed  since 
the  launching  of  the  Owenite  experiment,  main- 
tained most  fittingly  the  journalistic  traditions  es- 
tablished by  William  Pelham,  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
and  Frances  Wright.  Never  was  this  better  exem- 
plified than  in  the  New  Harmony  Times,  today, 
which  has  continued  under  the  enterprising  editor- 
ship of  Clarence  P.  Wolfe  for  nearly  a  half  century 
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and  has  maintained  a  character  of  originality  and 
independence  as  a  small  town  paper  that  challenges 
the  admiration  of  metropolitan  journals.  It  is  a  New 
Harmony  paper,  distinctively,  and  is  truly  the  voice 
of  the  community.  Its  columns  reflect  the  contem- 
porary life  of  the  people  of  New  Harmony  not  only 
through  the  gifted  pen  of  the  editor,  but  through 
regular  contributions  of  capable  associates.  It  re- 
flects upon  its  pages  the  passing  scene  of  more  than 
a  century,  linking  the  mighty  past  with  the  living 
present  through  its  columns  of  chosen  excerpts  from 
regular  issues  of  New  Harmony  papers — ten  years, 
twenty,  forty,  sixty-six,  seventy-eight,  and  even  one 
hundred  twelve  years  ago. 

The  imposing  corner  where  Father  Rapp's  pio- 
neer band  camped  the  first  night  and  where  he  built 
a  home  of  such  proportions  that  foreign  visitors  de- 
clared it  would  attract  attention  anywhere  in 
Europe,  is  maintained  in  all  its  lofty  associations 
today  through  the  stately  structure  which  was  built 
there  after  the  Rapp  mansion  burned  in  1844.  It 
is  kept  ever  open  as  a  memorial  place  of  visitation 
through  the  liberal  care  of  the  heirs  of  the  Corbin 
estate,  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  Footprint  Rock  by 
its  side,  and  the  picturesque  mound  on  its  lawn — 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  Say — make  this  spot  a  central 
unit  in  the  memorial  area  of  New  Harmony.  It  was 
to  this  home  that  Col.  Richard  Owen  retired  to  spend 
his  last  years  after  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  scholar,  soldier,  scientist,  and  teacher.  He  died  in 
this  home  at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  March  24,  1890. 

The  tomb  of  Thomas  Say  is  a  shrine  for  scientific 
pilgrimages  of  increasing  interest  and  recognition. 
On  July  20,  1934,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Thomas  Say  (which  occurred  October 
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20,  1834)  was  fittingly  observed  by  a  gathering  of 
famous  scientists  at  his  shrine.  Programs  were 
held  throughout  the  day  and  evening  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  young  scientist  who  did  the  best  work 
of  his  life  here.  A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  day's 
activities  was  the  dance  of  the  nymphs  given  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  lawn  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  by  a  group  of  New  Harmony's  young  ladies 
in  symbolical  costume. 

Miss  Fauntleroy's  busy  imagination  is  constantly 
employed  in  devising  ways  for  making  history  vivid 
and  alive.  She  took  an  active  hand  in  inaugurating, 
on  June  17,  1936,  the  Festival  of  the  Golden  Rain 
Tree,  as  an  annual  event.  In  1827,  William  Maclure 
enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Say  a  handful  of 
seeds  from  an  exotic  tree,  the  Koelreuterta  Pani- 
culata,  which  he  desired  to  be  planted  in  New  Har- 
mony. The  botanical  name  of  the  tree  was  of  a  for- 
midable mien  even  to  that  erudite  community,  and 
the  tree  came  simply  to  be  called  "the  gate  tree." 
Maclure's  instructions  were  to  "plant  the  seeds  at 
the  gate."  In  China  and  Japan,  to  which  the  tree  is 
native,  it  is  happily  named  the  Tree  of  Golden  Rain. 
The  accomplished  young  scientist  carried  out  these 
instructions  faithfully.  So  now  each  year  in  the 
early  weeks  of  June,  the  streets  and  walks  of  New 
Harmony  are  carpeted  with  a  powdery  gold,  for 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree  depend  long  yellow 
blossoms  which  waft  pollen  and  golden  petals  to  the 
ground. 

On  this  first  formal  observance  of  the  Golden  Rain 
Tree  Festival,  the  queen  was  crowned  with  impres- 
sive ceremony  in  a  picturesque  and  shady  retreat  on 
the  back  lawn  of  the  Rapp-Maclure  place,  close  to  the 
Owen  laboratory  and  the  granary-fort.  The  festival 
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was  concluded  in  the  yard  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  by  a  fantasy  written  by  Mrs.  Kenneth  Hay- 
den,  in  which  the  various  trees  and  flowers  to  be 
found  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  home  were 
personified  in  music,  dance  and  poetry. 

The  happy  correlation  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  with  other  units  of  historic  New  Harmony 
and  with  other  great  historic  shrines  was  very  fit- 
tingly expressed  by  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Balz,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs,  in  a  brief 
talk  at  a  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Indiana  Pioneers 
and  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  in  New  Har- 
mony, on  their  annual  pilgrimage,  October  24,  1936. 
She  said  in  part : 

In  this  annual  pilgrimage  to  leading  shrines  of  this  great 
region  of  our  state,  you  have  just  come  from  one  of  the  great- 
est— the  tomb  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  who  was  truly  a  pio- 
neer martyr,  giving  her  life  in  Hoosier  hardships  for  civiliza- 
tion's progress. 

We  club  women  know  that  early  Hoosier  women  pioneered 
in  many  ways.  Here  in  New  Harmony  we  are  maintaining  as 
our  most  cherished  shrine  the  lovely  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
which  you  visited  this  afternoon.  The  Indiana  Federation  of 
Clubs  has  enshrined  this  home  as  a  cradle  of  the  women's  club 
movement  in  America.  We  hold  that  the  close  kinship  between 
the  Minerva  Society  and  the  Female  Social  Society  formed 
here  in  New  Harmony  by  Frances  Wright,  a  third  of  a  century 
earlier,  establishes  a  continuity  that  distinguishes  New  Har- 
mony and  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
woman's  club  movement. 

We  rejoice  in  your  just  tribute  here  tonight  to  Constance 
Owen  Fauntleroy,  founder  of  the  Minerva  Society.  Tribute  is 
due  her  as  a  true  pioneer,  who,  when  a  young  woman,  just 
returned  from  study  abroad,  true  to  the  teachings  of  her  illus- 
trious family,  sought  through  the  organization  which  she 
founded  here  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  among  women  of 
that  early  day. 

We  wish  this,  our  shrine,  for  men  and  women,  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home,  to  be  regarded  among  the  other  great  his- 
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toric  shrines  that  surround  us  here  as  a  natural  part  of  the 
pageant  of  New  Harmony  and  of  all  the  wonderful  history 
that  has  been  so  richly  preserved  here  in  southwestern  In- 
diana. We  hope  to  greet  ever  increasing  hosts  of  pilgrims, 
in  the  welcoming  lines  of  the  poet  laureate  of  our  Federation, 
Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Downey,  to — 

New  Harmony  of  Fauntleroy  fame; 
Vincennes  where  Clark  made  history  flame ; 
And  the  southern  hills  where  Lincoln  came ; 
Our  shrines  in  Indiana. 

In  keeping  with  this  large  unifying  spirit,  a  me- 
morial conference  was  held  in  New  Harmony  on 
December  17,  1936,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs  and  the  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau.  It  was  an  informal  dinner  symposium  in 
the  Tavern,  attended  by  representative  people  of  the 
vicinity  and  by  a  number  of  invited  guests  from 
other  parts  of  the  state.  Governor-elect  M.  Clifford 
Townsend  was  a  special  guest  of  honor.  Encouraged 
by  the  successful  and  inspiring  example  of  the  In- 
diana Federation  of  Clubs  in  memorializing  the  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home,  a  general  plan  was  projected  to 
bring  all  of  New  Harmony's  historic  units,  such  as 
the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  the  Rapp-Maclure  home, 
Number  2,  Number  3  (the  Tavern),  Number  4,  the 
Owen  Laboratory-Home,  the  fort-granary,  etc.,  into 
one  great  Indiana  memorial  area,  of  which  each 
should  be  an  integral  part.  The  tentative  plans 
embraced  also  the  vision  of  making  some  significant 
restorations,  such  as  the  keel  boat,  Philanthropist 
(Boatload  of  Knowledge) ,  and  of  the  Labyrinth ;  and 
of  instituting  again  some  of  the  cultural  programs 
and  practices  that  distinguished  both  the  Rappites 
and  Owenites. 

The  Indiana  Legislature  of  1937,  by  joint  resolu- 
tion empowered  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commis- 
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sion  of  seven  members  to  serve  without  pay  in  the 
promotion  of  the  memorial  idea  for  two  years  and  in 
preparing  plans  for  the  final  establishment  of  the 
New  Harmony  Memorial  Movement  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1939.  The  members  of  the  commission  were 
chosen  upon  a  representative  basis — "Namely,  one 
member  representing  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Clubs;  one,  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau;  one,  the  In- 
diana State  Federation  of  Labor ;  two  from  the  town 
of  New  Harmony,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman; 
and  two  from  the  state  at  large,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  woman."  Governor  Townsend  acted  promptly 
upon  this  authority  and  the  commission  carried  the 
movement  forward  vigorously  with  the  effective  sup- 
port of  the  Women's  Federation  of  Clubs,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Foundation,  the  public  schools  and  all  New 
Harmony,  together  with  influential  citizens  and 
organizations  throughout  the  state.  An  elaborate 
historical  pageant  was  produced  at  the  Golden  Rain 
Tree  Festival  in  June,  1937.  The  main  episodes  were 
filmed  by  Captain  J.  Frank  Hubbard  of  Muncie  and 
exhibited  freely  throughout  the  state  by  the  generos- 
ity of  Mrs.  Bertha  Crosley  Ball. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1939,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  in  both  houses,  passed  the  New  Har- 
mony Memorial  measure  fixing  a  one  mill  levy  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  1939-1943,  and  creating  an 
official  commission  of  ten  members  to  consist  of  the 
seven  already  acting,  unless  ineligible,  and  three 
ex-officio  members — the  Lieutenant  Governor,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  President 
of  Indiana  University. 

This  commission  organized  formally  on  April  1, 
1939,  by  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Balz,  of 
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Indianapolis,  as  president,  and  Ross  F.  Lockridge,  of 
Bloomington,  as  director.  The  other  eight  members 
are:  Henry  F.  Schricker,  Lieutenant-Governor; 
Floyd  I.  McMurray,  State  Superintendent;  Herman 
B  Wells,  President  of  Indiana  University ;  Miss  Helen 
Elliott,  New  Harmony;  Mrs.  Bertha  Crosley  Ball, 
Muncie ;  Mrs.  Lewis  Taylor,  Newburgh ;  Mr.  Carl  H. 
Mullen,  Hammond,  and  Mr.  Clifton  E.  Couch,  New 
Harmony,  who  was  chosen  vice-president.  He  suc- 
ceeded the  mayor  of  New  Harmony,  Mr.  R.  E.  Clark, 
on  the  commission,  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Clark, 
as  a  dealer  in  building  supplies,  was  ineligible  to 
serve  longer. 

Official  headquarters  have  been  opened  in  the  old 
Chadwick-Fretageot  Home  in  New  Harmony,  the 
gift  of  Mary  Fretageot,  for  use  as  an  administration 
building.  The  work  of  restoration,  together  with 
a  comprehensive  educational  campaign,  is  now  in 
progress. 

It  is  very  fitting  indeed  that  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  should  become  one  of  the  first  fully  equipped 
units  of  the  new  state  memorial.  The  Indiana  Fed- 
eration of  Clubs,  at  its  state  convention  in  Indian- 
apolis, May  24, 1939,  passed  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  Indiana  Legislature  voted  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  used  to  purchase  certain  grounds  and  buildings  in  the  town 
of  New  Harmony  to  establish  a  permanent  historical  memo- 
rial, and 

Whereas,  The  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs  twenty  years  ago 
realized  the  importance  of  that  community  as  an  historical 
shrine  and  started  the  movement  which  ultimately  succeeded 
in  purchasing  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  the  place  where  the 
Minerva,  a  woman's  club,  was  organized  in  1859,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs  grant  to 
the  president  and  to  the  trustees  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Clubs  the  power  to  deed  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  and  all  its 
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furnishings  to  the  State  of  Indiana  to  be  a  part  of  the  New 
Harmony  Memorial,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  agents  of  the  Indiana  Federation  of 
Clubs  shall  secure  legal  advice  so  as  to  be  sure  the  deed  carries 
certain  restrictions  which  shall  make  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
a  permanent  memorial  of  Indiana  women  and  the  Minerva  Club. 

The  transfer  is  now  being  made  and  the  old  home 
will  soon  be  a  leading  unit  of  the  New  Harmony 
state  memorial  with  Miss  Fauntleroy  as  hostess  for 
the  State  of  Indiana.  In  her  eighty-second  year,  she 
is  still  "carrying  on"  with  the  same  devoted  zeal  that 
has  characterized  her  efforts  in  the  Old  Fauntleroy 
Home  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  with  this  comprehensive  pro- 
gram launched  so  favorably,  the  memorial  movement 
will  naturally  and  gradually  assume  elaborate  pro- 
portions befitting  the  magnitude  of  the  historic  back- 
ground of  New  Harmony.  With  all  these  units 
restored  to  the  harmonious  relation  in  which  they 
were  conceived  by  the  Rappites  and  used  by  the 
Owenites,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  little  "Town 
of  the  Fearless"  will  again  take  on  its  full  historic 
character  of  a  true  arena  for  a  great  and  continu- 
ing adventure  in  happiness.  This  dream  contem- 
plates the  intelligently  directed  conduct,  under  state 
auspices,  of  exercises  and  programs  of  instruction 
and  entertainment  in  the  form  of  lyceums,  balls,  and 
forums  in  these  old  buildings  such  as  were  hopefully 
initiated  there  by  the  great  dreamer,  Robert  Owen. 

And  thus  it  may  naturally  follow  that  in  this 
"green  and  tranquil  and  delightful  valley,"  there  will 
come  to  life  again  a  community  dominated  by  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  Community  of  Equality  as 
expressed  in  its  classic  slogan,  "If  we  cannot  recon- 
cile all  opinions,  let  us  endeavor  to  unite  all  hearts." 


VALEDICTORY 

"Time  in  his  ceaseless  flight,"  as  a  Minerva  presi- 
dent began  one  of  her  valedictory  addresses,  has 
laid  a  mantle  of  moss  upon  the  gaunt  flank  of  the  old 
Rappite  fort;  it  has  levelled  the  stately  aisles  and 
arches  of  the  Rappite  church;  it  has  dissolved  the 
little  band  which  Father  Rapp  hoped  one  day  to 
present  in  person  to  the  Almighty;  and  still  the 
millennium  has  not  come.  And  the  state  of  Utopian 
harmony  which  Robert  Owen  hoped  to  establish  on 
this  earth  is  still  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  unsub- 
stantial visions.  For  the  skeptic,  the  town  of  New 
Harmony  is  a  vast  and  melancholy  graveyard,  whose 
aging  monuments  conceal  the  corpses  of  decayed 
dreams. 

Yet  go  to  that  little  town  upon  the  Wabash ;  absent 
yourself  from  the  city  and  its  maddening  din ;  wan- 
der along  the  secluded  streets  beneath  the  gate  trees, 
the  locusts,  and  the  elms;  visit  those  monuments  of 
an  outworn  day;  stroll  upon  the  lawn  and  pace  the 
quiet  chambers  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home ;  respire 
that  air  of  spiritual  exaltation,  and  understand  that 
New  Harmony  is  not  the  cemetery  of  a  lost  cause, 
but  a  door  of  access  to  a  realm  whose  inhabitants  are 
imperishable  ideals,  hopes,  and  dreams — those  things 
which  alone  are  exempt  from  change  and  destruction. 

The  seasons  merge  swiftly  to  create  the  years,  and 
the  years  go  rapidly  on,  accompanied  by  the  reper- 
cussions of  distant  wars,  the  building  and  shatter- 
ing of  empires,  and  the  continual  birth  and  dissolu- 
tion of  human  life,  but  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home  and 
all  it  symbolizes  remain  the  same.  For  one  who 
derives  inspiration  from  reviewing  the  pageant  of 
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bygone  days,  this  home  is  sacred  ground.  For  him, 
once  more  the  Rappites  chant  their  anthems  as  they 
work  in  unison  in  the  resounding  forest  aisles;  at 
deep  of  night,  the  bell  tolls  in  the  belfried  church 
and  the  night  watchman  passes  with  his  voice  of 
song: 

Hark  unto  me  all  ye  people — 
Twelve  o'clock  sounds  from  the  steeple ! 
Twelve  gates  has  the  city  of  gold; 
Blessed  is  he  who  enters  the  fold. 
Twelve  strokes — all's  well ! 

The  brilliant  Owenites,  their  eyes  alight  with  fair 
but  unattainable  hopes,  flock  to  the  city  of  dreams ; 
the  handsome  but  retiring  Say  works  in  the  dim 
lamplight  over  a  book  of  shells,  while  the  delicate 
Lucy  Sistaire  colors  the  plates  nearby ;  Robert  Henry 
Fauntleroy,  the  refined  and  gentle  Virginian,  lectures 
on  the  city  square  under  the  everlasting  stars;  the 
slender  fingers  of  Jane  Dale  Owen  Fauntleroy  drift 
on  the  harpstrings;  David  Dale  Owen  of  the  classic 
features,  human  symbol  of  the  quest  for  truth,  and 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  impetuous  champion  of  the  right, 
live  again ;  and,  in  the  untumultuous  evening  hours, 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Minerva  Society  meet  and  converse,  for- 
ever radiantly  young. 

Whoever  is  wearied  in  the  strenuous  combats  of 
modern  life  may  escape  for  a  few  hours  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  historic  home,  there  to  fill  his  mind 
with  these  pictures  of  unfading  splendor  and  his  soul 
with  inspirations  of  the  past. 
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to  Federation,  189 
presentation  of  key  and  fare- 
well address,  191-2 
becomes  hostess  for  Federation, 

193 
purchases  and  restores  Rappite 

Community  House  No.  2, 195 
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promotes  Festival  of  the  Golden 
Rain  Tree,  202 

hostess  for  State  of  Indiana,  207 
Fauntleroy,  Moore,  91 
Fauntleroy,  Robert  Henry,  6,  88, 

95-101,  199,  210 
Fauntleroy,  Thomas  Smythe,  93 
Fauntleroy,  Tristram,  90-1 
Fauntleroy,  Walter,  88-9 
Fauntleroy,     Virginia     (Preaus) , 

143-4,  160,  165 

her  essay  on  "Autumn,"  166 
Fauntleroy,    William    (father    of 

Miss  Fauntleroy),  90,  94-5,  142 
Fauntleroy,    Lieutenant    Colonel 

William,  91-2 
Faux,  William,  17-18,  29 
Feiba,  Peveli,  66 
Female  Social  Society,  founded  by 

Frances  Wright,  121,  193,  200, 

204 
Fitton,  Captain,  182 
Flower,  Richard,  of  Albion  Com- 
munity, 21 
Footprint  Rock,  19,  202 
Ford,  Mary  Boren,  160 
Forster,  William,  18 
Fort-Granary,  6,  98,  205,  209 
Fort  Harrison  (Terre  Haute),  1 
Fretageot,  Arthur,  197 
Fretageot,  A.  H.  &  Co.,  197 
Fretageot,  Madame  Marie  Duclos, 

81,  196 
Fretageot,  Mary,  206 
Fretageot,  Nora  C,  Librarian,  VI 
Furman,  Lucy,  198 


General     Federation     of     Clubs, 

153-4,  157,  187,  193 
Gibson     County,    first    included 

Harmonie,  20 
Golden,  Bella  Llewellyn,  182 
Golden,  Grace,  181-2 
Golden,  Martin,  182 
Golden  Rain  Tree,  202-3 
Goodrich,  Mrs.  James,  190 

H 

Harmonie  (Butler  County,  Penn.) 
3,4,8 


Harmonians,  5,  17,  18,  24,  28 
Harmonites,  5,  41,  45 
Harmonists,  5,  7,  18 
Harmonie  (Indiana),  1,3-4,  7-11, 

14-15,  20-3,  25,  29,  32 
Harmony  Society,  1,  5-6,  8-9,  13- 

18,  20,  22-3,  27 

position  of  women,  24-7 
Hayden,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  203 
Hebert,  William,  10,  17,  19 
Henrici,  Jacob,  13 
Hinckley,  Ellen  (Brown),  144-5, 

149,  160,  165,  178 
Hinckley,   Lydia,    133,   149,   160, 

164-5,  168-70,  178 
Hoard,  Eleanor  Stephen,  160 
Hollingshead,    Gertrude    Robson, 

160 
Homer,  Rachel  Maria  (Fauntle- 
roy), 90,  95,   140-2,   150,   152, 

160-1 

Inaugural  and  valedictory  ad- 
dresses, 174-5 
Homer,   Tamar    (Lichtenberger) , 

141 
Hostetter,  Mrs.  C,  190 
Hubbard,  Captain  J.  Frank,  VI, 

206 
Husband,   Louise   M.,   Librarian, 

VI,  183-4 

I 

Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  204-5 

Indiana  Federation  of  Clubs,  142, 
187,  189-90,  194-5,  204-5,  207 

Indiana  Historical  Society,  203-4 

Indiana  Legislature,  113,  124, 
205-7 

Indiana  Pioneer  Society,  186, 
203-4 

Indiana  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor, 205 

Indiana  University, 
adopts  coeducation,  1867,  129 

Indiana  University  Foundation, 
205-6 

J 

Jaquess,  Mrs.  Arthur,  193 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  46 
Jones,  Jenkins  Lloyd,  198 
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Kentucky,  Appeal  to   (Poem), 

169-70 
Kilbinger  (Hinckley)  home,  177-8 
Kincaid,  Miss  Martha  May,  160 


Labyrinth,  20,  205 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  120 
Lentz,  Jonathan,  28 
Lesueur,  Charles  Alexander,  75 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  114 
Lincoln,  Nancy  Hanks,  203-4 
Lockridge,  Ross  F.,  206 
Lockridge,  Ross  F.,  Jr.,  VI, 

X-XII 
Lockwood,  George  B.,  74,  180 

M 

Maclure,  Anne,  79 
Macluria,  66 
Maclure,  Margaret,  79 
Maclure,  William 

arrives  on  Boatload  of  Knowl- 
edge, 44 
forms  partnership  with  Owen, 

49 
brings  scientists  to  New  Har- 
mony, 75-6 
has  schism  with  Owen  and  di- 
vides real  estate,  56,  69 
founds  Workingmen's  Institute 

and  Library,  56-7,  201 
earns  title  of  Father  of  Ameri- 
can Geology,  74-5 
follower  of  Pestalozzi,  75,  86 
trustee  of  Nashoba,  120 
sends    seeds    of    Golden    Rain 
Tree  to  New  Harmony,  202-3 
dies  in  San  Angel,  Mexico,  57 
Mann,  Anna  Jane  Burrows 

(Hornbrook),  134-5,  160,   165, 
178 
Mann,  Delia  Mary  (Owen),  135-6, 

160,  165,  177 
Mann,  Natalie  Burrows  (Owen), 

149-50,  160,  164,  178 
Mansion    (Owen),   96,    105,    140, 

155,  178 
Maple   Hill   Cemeterv,   137,    140, 
142-3,  149-52,   155,  159,  182 


Matteson,  Flora  Ruth,  VI 
Merrill,  George,  106 
Millennium,  8,  10,  12,  17,  208 
Minerva  Society,  116-18,   125-29 

programs  of,  161-179 
Mississippi,  17,  19 
Monroe,  President  James,  34 
Moore,  Mrs.  John  E.,  190 
McMurray,  Floyd  I.,  206 
Mullen,  Carl  H.,  206 
Muller,  Dr.,  14 
Murdock,   Margaret    (Fauntle- 

roy),  92 
Murphy  Auditorium,  199-200 
Murphy,  Dr.  Edward,  74,  198-9 
Murphy  Park,  199 

N 

Neal,  Dr.  Daniel,  182-3 

Neef,    Caroline    (Owen),    104-5, 

107 
Neef,  Louise  Buss,  85,  87,  196 
Neef,  Louisa  (Evans),  86-7,  196 
Neef,  Joseph,  76,  84-7,  183,  196 
Neef ,  Wilhelmina  (Salmon),  183-4 
Nettleton,  Sally  (Prosser),  133-4, 

160,  165 
New  Harmony 

women  in,  23-5,  62-5,  118 
New  Harmony  Advertiser,  172 
New  Harmony  Gazette,  37-8,  47 
New  Harmony  Register,  196 
New  Harmony  Times,  78,  201 
New  Lanark,  22,  32,  38,  49,  61 
New  Harmony  Memorial   Com- 
mission, 205-6 
New  Moral  World,  32-3,  35,  47 
Nobles,  May,  160 
Nobles,  Kate,  157-8,  160 


Oetzmann,  Eliza  (Maynard), 

137-8,  160,  165 
Ohio  River,  2,  3,  17,  21,  30,  44, 

76,  152 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home,  or  No.  53 
(see  also  Miss  Fauntleroy) 

its  builders,  the  Rappites,  come 
in  1814,  1 

v/as  made  a  typical  frame  Rap- 

pite  home,  No.  53,  6 
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a  Rappite  Community  oven 
was  placed  near  it,  23 

home  of  Franz  Pfeil,  center  of 
community,  27-8 

reflects  substantial  character  of 
its  builders,  29-31 

becomes  merged  in  history  of 
New  Moral  World,  33 

6  members  of  Boatload  of 
Knowledge  to  occupy  it,  44 

its  place  in  Owenite  regime,  68-9 

Mecca  of  Club  Women,  71 

first  occupants  in  Owenite  Days 
unknown,  72-3 

occupied  by  Thomas  Say  and 
Lucy  Sistaire  Say,  80-4 

occupied  by  two  daughters  of 
Joseph  Neef,  84 

purchased  by  Oliver  Evans,  Jr., 
1837,  86-7 

purchased  by  Robert  Henry 
Fauntleroy,  1840,  87 

colonial  stairway  built  by  Rob- 
ert Henry  Fauntleroy,  96-7 

becomes  center  of  science  and 
culture,  97-101 

its  interior  tastefully  restored, 
116-17 

Minerva  Society  founded  in  it 
September  20,  1859,  126 

contains  pictures  of  Minerva 
members,  131 

Lydia  Hinckley,  Minerva  mem- 
ber, lived  in  it,  133 

Anna  Jane  Burrows  Mann,  Mi- 
nerva member,  lived  in  it,  134 

Delia  Mann  (Owen),  Minerva 
member,  lived  in  it,  136 

Natalie  Burrows  Mann,  Mi- 
nerva member,  lived  there 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  149 

noted  social  center  when  Rob- 
ert Dale  Owen  lived  there, 
152 

Ella  Deitz  lived  there  for  a 
year,  153 

complete  minutes  of  Minerva 
Society  preserved  in  Minerva 
parlor,  161 

meeting  of  the  Minervas,  162-5 

first  inaugural  address  delivered 


by  Constance  Owen  Fauntle- 
roy, 1859,  172-4 

period  of  neglect,  181 

birthplace  of  celebrated  actress, 
Grace  Golden,  1867,  181-2 

Will  Owen,  born  there  in  1847, 
died  there  in  1898,  182 

Mrs.  Robert  Dale  Owen  died 
there  in  1871,  182 

occupied  by  Dr.  Daniel  Neal, 
182-3 

occupied  by  Dr.  James  Cald- 
well, 183 

dancing  school  in  Gay  90's  by 
Julia  Salmon  Caldwell,  183-4 

ownership  in  Fauntleroy  family 
continuously  from  1840,  184 

Miss  Fauntleroy  inherits  privi- 
lege to  purchase  it  in  1911, 
186 

Rachel  Homer  (Fauntleroy) 
died  there  November  4,  1914, 
142 

founding  of  Daughters  of  Mi- 
nerva, 190 

option  on  home  secured  by  In- 
diana Federation  of  Clubs, 
190 

dedicated  as  a  shrine  of  Wom- 
an's Clubs  of  Indiana,  190-1 

merges  with   contemporary 
scene,  195 

symbolizes  pageant  of  New 
Harmony,  209-10 

first  fully  equipped  unit  of 
State  Memorial,  207 
Owenites,   26,  40,  191,  198,  205, 

208,  210 
Owen,  Aline  (Neal),  160 
Owen,    Anna    Neef    (Crawford), 

140,  160, 177 
Owen,  Caroline  Dale,  60-1,  64 
Owen,    David    Dale,     60,    97-8, 

102-7,  115,  140,  199,  210 
Owen,  Ernest  Dale,  184 
Owen,  Eugene  F.,  136,  177 
Owen,  Florence   Dale    (Cooper), 

139,  142-3,  160,  176-7 
Owen,  Horace  Pestalozzi,  150 
Owen,   Jane  Dale    (Fauntleroy), 

60,  96-103,  105,  107,  144,  181, 

210 
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Owen,  Julian  Dale,  139 
Owen  Laboratory-Home,  107, 

199,  205 
Owen,    Mary    Frances     (Fitton- 

Hiatt),  182 
Owen,  Nina,  107 
Owen  Regime,  12,  29 
Owen,  Richard,  born  1810,  60,  97, 

100,  199,  202 
Owen,  Robert 

his  wonderful  family,  60-1 

successful  manufacturer  and 
philanthropist,  32 

tribute  to  Rappites,  18 

purchases  Harmonie,  21-2 

gives  bond  to  care  for  ceme- 
tery, 28 

his  lofty  ideals,  33 

addresses  Congress,  34 

speaks  in  hall  of  New  Harmony 
explaining  New  Moral  World, 
35 

returns    to    Europe    July    17, 

1825,  36 

returns  to  New  Harmony,  Jan- 
uary, 1826,  44-5 

William  Pelham's  view  of  him, 
44,  54 

assumes  individual  directorship, 
Community  of  Equality,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1826,,  46 

issues  new  Declaration  of  Men- 
tal   Independence,    July    4, 

1826,  46-7 

labors  heroically  at  Herculean 

task,  48 
efforts  with   community   work 

of  women,  63 
has  schism  with  Maclure  and 

division  of  real  estate,  55,  69 
departs    for    Europe,    June    1, 

1827,  58 

makes  farewell  address  May  27, 
1827,  57-8 

recognizes  collapse  of  his  com- 
munity, April  13,  1828,  58-9 

summary  of  idealistic  principles, 
38 

summary  of  causes  for  failure, 
39-40 

resolution  unbroken,  59-60 

his  religious  principles,  61 


his  place  in  history,  61-2 

survival  of  his  principles,  69-70 

trustee  of  Nashoba,  120 

his   granddaughter,   Rosamond 
Dale  Owen,  buried  near  him 
at  Newtown,  Wales,  155 
Owen,  Robert  Dale 

comments  on  influence  of  Rap- 
pites on  his  father,  23 

arrives  on  Boatload  of  Knowl- 
edge, 46,  77 

helps  write  Constitution  of 
Community  of  Equality,  46 

describes  Rappite  Labyrinth,  20 

comments  on  Rapp's  sale  of 
Harmonie,  22-3 

quotation  from  his  Threading 
My  Way  describing  adven- 
ture in  happiness,  68 

wrote  legend  on  Say  tomb,  83-4 

administers  estate  of  Oliver 
Evans,  Jr.,  1840,  87 

gave  Shakespearian  readings, 
100 

Ambassador  to  Naples,  1853  to 
1859,  102 

editor  New  Harmony  Gazette 
and  Enquirer,  112-3,  201 

author  of  play,  "Pocahontas," 
112 

marries  Mary  Jane  Robinson, 
April  12,  1832,  113 

adopts  unique  marriage  con- 
tract, 123 

member  of  Indiana  Legislature, 
113,  124 

writes  famous  emancipation  let- 
ter to  Lincoln,  114 

member  of  Congress,  114 

builder  and  Regent  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  114-5 

author  of  Threading  My  Way, 
115 

oil  painting  of  him  in  Old 
Fauntleroy  Home,  117 

trustee  of  Nashoba,  120 

intimate  associate  of  Frances 
Wright,  112-3,  121-2 

member  of  Indiana  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  123-4,  126 

is  given  ovation  and  monument 
by  women  of  Indiana,  124 
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helps  write  constitution  of  Mi- 
nerva Society,  126 

his  daughter,  Florence  Dale,  a 
Minerva  founder,  142-3 

took  Natalie  Burrows  Mann 
into  his  family  in  Old  Faunt- 
leroy  Home  at  age  of  12,  150 

his  family  makes  Old  Fauntle- 
roy  Home  social  center,  152 

his  youngest  daughter,  Rosa- 
mond, born  in  Mansion, 
1846,  155 

leaves  Old  Fauntleroy  Home, 
181 

impetuous  champion  of  the 
right,  210 

dies,  Lake  George,  New  York, 
1877,  60 

remains   transferred   to   Maple 
Hill,  New  Harmony,  October 
10,  1937,  60 
Owen,  Rosamond  Dale  (Oliphant- 

Templeton),  60,  114,  143,  155-7, 

160,  178 
Owen,  Will,  107,  182 
Owen,  William,  14-15,  19,  22,  24-5, 

29,37,45,48 

helps  draft  constitution  of 
Community  of  Equality,  46 

superintendent  of  commerce,  48, 
60,  70-1 

founder  of  Thespian  Society, 
112 


Pears,  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  let- 
ters of,  40-4,  50-5,  62-5,  67 

Pelham,  Caroline  Creese,  160,  190 

Pelham,  William,  40-4,  50,  54-5, 
201 

Pennybacker,  Mrs.  Percy,  187 

Pestalozzi,  75,  85-6 

Pfeil,  Franz,  27,  30,  72 

Pfeil,  Frau,  27 

Piatt,  Mrs.,  190 

Pittenger,  Mrs.  Oscar  M.,  190-1 

Pittsburgh,  3,  30,  40-4 

Pocahontas,  112 

Pote,  Anna,  160 

Preliminary  Society 

formed   May   1,   1825,   35 
committee  of  control  of,  36 


system  of  three  weekly  meet- 
ings, 37 
early  difficulties,  40 
system  of  operation,  42-4 
succeeded  by  permanent  com- 
munity, 45 
anarchistic    state    carries    into 

permanent  community,  50 
Frances  Wright  forms  Female 
Social  Society  there  in  1825, 
120-1 


Raffinesque,  Constantine,  76 
Rapp,  Father  George,   1-7,  9-12, 

16,  18-9,21-2,25,27-30,33,37, 

199,  201 
Rapp,  Frederick  (Reichart),  3,  5, 

6,  11,  18,  20,  29-30 
Rapp,  George,  and  Associates,  5, 

29 
Rapp,  Gertrude,  25 
Rapp-Maclure  place  (Corbin 

place),  83,  202-3,  205 
Rappites,    1,    4-9,    11-12,    14-17, 

19-20,  22-32,  37,  41,  191,  205, 

208,  210 
Rappite  cemetery,  27-9 
Rappite  church,  brick,  11-12,  18- 

19,  28,  32,  185 
Rappite  church,  frame,  12,  18 
Rappite  flowers,  20,  26,  28 
Rappite  music,  V,  15,  26 
Rappite  watchman,  27,  210 
Reeder,    Angeline     (Vandegrift), 

148-9,  160 
Robb,  Winfield  W.,  196 
Robinson,    Mary    Jane    (Owen), 

60,  113-4,  123,  142,  150,  153 

dies  in  Old  Fauntleroy  Home, 
182 
Robson,  Eliza  (Thomas),  46,  147, 

160,  176,  178 
Rogers,  Celia  (Laird),  146,  160 
Rogers,  Lelia,  160 
Runcie,  Ellinor  Dale,  160 


Sampson,  Charlotte  Mejia 

(Boren),  139-40,  160,  169,  177 
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Sampson,  Mary    (Owen),   128-9, 

138-9,  160 
Saxe-Weimar,  Duke  of,  49,  62-3, 

80-1 
Say,  Thomas 
superintendent     of     literature, 

science  and  education,  48 
first    scientist    to    occupy    Old 

Fauntleroy  Home,  73-4 
meets  Lucy  Sistaire  on  Boat- 
load of  Knowledge,  77 
known  as  Father  of  American 

Zoology,  77 
organizes  Maclure's  School  of 

Industry  in  New  Harmonv, 

78 
tribute  to  by  Clarence  P.  Wolfe, 

78-9 
marries  Lucy  Sistaire,  June  24, 

1827,  79 
happy   life  in   Old   Fauntleroy 

Home,  81-3 
writes  Conchology   and  Ento- 
mology, 82-3 
described    by    Duke    of    Saxe- 
Weimar,  82 
died   in    Rapp-Maclure    home, 

1834,  83 
tomb  on  lawn  of  Rapp-Maclure 

place    (Corbin  home),  83-4, 

202 
inscription  written  by    Robert 

Dale  Owen,  83-4 
plants   seeds    of    Golden    Rain 

Tree,  202-3 
Scheel,  L.;   Rappite   farewell,  31 
Schnee,    Mr.;    postmaster,    com- 
mitteeman,   superintendent    of 
farms,  43 
Schoolcraft,  19 
Schricker,  Henry  F.,  206 
Scientific  regime,  39 
Shawneetown,  17 
Sistaire,  Lucy  (Say),  73,  77,  180, 

210 
marries  Thomas  Say,  79 
complimented     by     Duke     of 

Saxe-Weimar,  80-1 
illustrates  her  husband's  books, 

83-4 


Slater,  Harry  T.,  196 
Smith,  Mike,  140,  150 
Smithsonian  Institution,   114-5 
Snedeker,   Caroline   Dale,  V,   70, 

80,  107 
Sorosis  Club  (Blue  Stocking),  153 
Southwestern   Indiana   Historical 

Society,  183 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Woods,  139-40, 

146-7 
St.   Stephen's   Episcopal   Church, 

137,  143-4,  150,  186 
Sun  dial,  27,  196 


Taft,  Lorado,  198 
Tavern,  No.  3;  6,  197-8,  204-5 
Taylor,  Captain  Zachary,  1 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Lewis,  206 
Terre  Haute,  17,  22,  150-1 
Thespian  Society,  112,  182 
Thrall,  Eugene  S.,  130 
Tiebout,  Caroline,  74,  79,  80 
Tiebout,  Charles  Ralph,  80 
Tiebout,  Cornelius,  73,  79,  80 
Tippecanoe,  Battle  of,  1 
Townsend,  Governor  M.  Clifford, 

205 
Tri  Kappa  Sorority,  196 
Troost,  Dr.  Gerard,  76 
Twigg,  Eliza  Jane  (Forcum),  63, 

128-9,  137,  160 
Twigg,  Virginia,  160 


Vincennes,  2,  17 

W 

Wabash  River,  1,  3-4,  13,  17-19, 
21-3,  26-7,  32,  34,  44,  63,  76, 
199-200,  209 

Wadham,  Elizabeth  (Fauntleroy), 
90 

Warren,  Josiah,  68,  189 

Washington,  George,  80,  91-2 

Wells,  Herman  B,  206 

Wheatcroft,  Mary  Isabella  (Mil- 
ler), 151,  160 
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White,    Madge    Hornbrook,    135, 

160 
Whitwell,  Stedman,  66 
Wilhelm,  John  A.,  197 
William  Penn,  29 
Williams,  Dr.  Aaron,  6,  10,  13 
Wilson,  Annie  Miller,  160 
Wilsey,  Martha  (Randolph), 

152-3,  160 
Wolfe,  Clarence  P.,  Editor  of  New 


Harmony  Times,  78-9,  81,  197, 
201 

Woman's  Library  Club,  196,  200-1 

Workingmen's  Institute  and  Li- 
brary, 56-7,  94,  149,  151,  199, 
201-2 

Wright,  Camilla,  120 

Wright,  Frances,  64,  71,  94, 
112-13,  118-123,  193,  200-1 

Wurttemberg,  Germany,  4,  29 


KEY  TO  THE  MAP  OF 
HISTORIC  NEW  HARMONY 

1.  Labyrinth 

2.  Murphy  Park 

3.  Chadwick-Fretageot  Home 

4.  Ribeyre  Gymnasium 

5.  Murphy  Auditorium 
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11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Library  of  the 

Workingmen's  Institute 
Old  Rappite  Frame  Temple 
Old  Rappite  Brick  Church 
Old  Schnee  House 
Tavern— No.  3 
Old  Opera  House— No.  4 
Old  Community  House— No.  2 
Kilbinger  House 
Rapp-Maclure  Home 
Tomb  of  Thomas  Say 
Owen  Laboratory  Home 
Old  Fort  Granary 
Old  Fauntleroy  Home 
Old  Rappite  Cemetery 
June  Barrett  Park 


